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When a business organization rises to such a distin- 
guished and commanding position that it is recognized 
all over the country and is well known throughout the 
world it is natural that people should have a special 
interest in the men who have been instrumental in 
building up and carrying forward the interests of such 


an aggregation of fiduciary, productive and commer- 
cial powers. It is concluded that so successful a house 
or corporation must have been engineered and con- 


trolle’ by competent individuals whose 
personal and business characteristics, 
obviously of unusual scope, have pecu- 
liar interest to all conversant with the 
magnitude and potency of its operations. 

In this monograph it is desired to 
emphasize the important function and 
personal relation of one individual in 
the executive department of a great in- 
and commercial corporation, 


dustri 
and preliminary to this purpose it is 
pertinent and proper to mention with 
some particularity the history of, and 
what has been accomplished by, the 
organization in which the individual 


referred to is a high official. This or- 
ganization is the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company, located at Kansas City, Mo. 


TI Long-Bell Lumber Company, 
well known for its extensive relation 
to t lumber and coal trade of the 


southwest and its large ownership of 
yellow pine timber lands in several 
states west of the Mississippi river, was 
first organized in 1875, when its capital 


was */.500. Its growth from that bum- 
ble inning to one of the greatest and 
strongest corporations of the nation has 
bee thing less than phenomenal. The 
present Long-Bell Lumber Company—the 
origi and parent corporation—repre- 
sents n all its branches an investment of 
$13,00),000. Adding to this its invest- 
ment in allied companies, lumber manu 
factur:ng plants and coal producing 
nin we have a total of $29,500,000. 


The \ompany now is principally acting 
as au executive or holding concern for 
the ny allied corporations and in- 
teres':, of which the parent company 
Owns nearly the entire stock, the execu- 
tive fficers being those of the Long- 


Be] mpany, with headquarters in 
the A. Long building, Kansas City. 

Th poliey of the corporation was de- 
ter | upon by its original president 
an neral manager, who still holds the 
helr direction as chief executive. His business dictum 
is, first, plant an enterprise on an actual cash basis or its 
equ ent, good, sound credit, and maintain it there 
a8 It crows; second, thoroughly and systematically or- 
gar so as to provide for all contingencies that may 
aris 1 changes and expansion. These features have 
gre: contributed to the success of the Long-Bell 
Lu Company and its allied interests. 


> endeavor to establish his business on a sound 


basis and to develop organization as it grew the presi- 
‘ent ~-ught the alliance of young men of good breeding, 
With ambition to do, and do honestly, the things that 
were required for efficiency and success. Among these 
you well bred, honest and ambitious men whom 
he persuaded into his organization was Fred J. Ban- 
nister. who, beginning as a bookkeeper, made a step 
by st progress in the main office of the company 
until 


attained to the important position of secretary 





and treasurer of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, and 
general manager of the coal department, and director 
and officer in all the allied companies. 

Fred J. Bannister was born at Watertown, N. Y., 
November 21, 1869. His father was Charles W. Ban- 
nister, and his mother’s maiden name was Anna La- 
masney. His grandfather was Osmond Bannister, who 
moved from Vermont to Watertown. On his mother’s 
side Mr. Bannister is descended from the old Lamasney 
stock of County Cork, Ireland, this branch of the fam- 
ilv having landed at Quebec, Canada, in 1826. Shortly 





FRED J. BANNISTER, OF KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Secretary and Treasurer of the Long-Bell Lumber Company. 


after that Lamasneys settled at Ogdensburg, N. Y., 
when that city was a mere hamlet. A cousin of Anna 
Lamasney (Bannister), James Walsh, was major in the 
British army of Canada, having military oversight of 
the northwestern region. 

Mr. Bannister received a common school tuition 
until he was 16 years of age and thereafter depended 
upon the great university of human experience for his 
education. In 1881, during school vacations, he entered 
the employ of the old Keith & Henry Coal Company, 
he then being but 12 years of age. Thereafter he was 
employed successively by the Rogers Coal Company and 
the Kansas & Texas Coal Company, being cashier of 
the Kansas & Texas Coal Company at its coal mines at 
Hackett, Ark. 


choice he very early began to make his way in the world 


It will be seen that from necessity or 


by doing something useful in an earning capacity—a 
good start toward attainment of business success for 


any -boy possessed of healthful commercial ambitions. 

His first connection with the lumber business was 
when he entered the employ of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company. He remained in the accounting department 


until 1900, eight years. That his services as an account- 


ant were satisfactory to his employers is evident, for in 


the last named year he was made assistant secretary of 
the company. He remained in that secondary position 
but a short time, for he soon was elected secretary of 
the company and in 1903 he was chosen treasurer. 

The mining and distribution of coal are no small part 
of the interests of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company; in fact, it controls through 
ownership and operation one of the most 
extensive coal mining propositions in the 
southwest. As manager of the Fidelity 
Coal Mining Company Mr. Bannister de 
votes a large part of his time to the coal 
interests of the parent company. The 
Fidelity company operates largely in the 
southeastern Kansas-Cherokee coal field 
and in the semianthracite field in Ar 
kansas. Its annual production is about 
three-quarters of a million tons, in ad- 
dition to which the company handles 
in a jobbing way a large amount of coa 
mined in other fields. Of these big in 
terests Mr. Bannister, as_ indicated 
above, has supervisory and executive 
charge. Acquiring by discovery or 
succeeding by purchase to the owner- 
ship of valuable and extensive coal 
mines, the Long-Bell Lumber Company 
has become one of the heaviest factors 
in the coal trade of the country. 

Mr. Bannister is a democrat in politica) 
principles, but has abstained from active 
politics looking to election to any office. 
He belongs to several fraternal organi- 
zations, and is a member of the Manu- 
facturers’ & Merchants’ Association and 
of the Commercial Club of Kansas City. 
He also is a Hoo-Hoo. 

Mr. Bannister is characterized by his 
friends as having an even temperament 
and is the same pleasant gentleman to 
rich or poor, high or low. He is easy to 
approach and ready to accommodate even 
in the midst of exacting duties involved 
in his numerous official relations. He is 
the ‘‘trouble man’’ for all the Long-Bell 
interests, so that all the large and small 
worries fall to his lot. In no trying 
situation does he lose his balance, but 
calmly and efficiently meets any and 
every emergency. Such has uniformly 

been his just treatment of the thousands 

of employees of the Long-Bell companies 
that all have a kindly regard for him; and though his 
decisions and actions are always in accord with strict 
business policies he has offended none so seriously as to 
make an enemy of anyone. Equability of temper and a 
systematic way of doing business are his strong points. 
He is absolutely reliable and truthful in his deslings 
and knows when to talk and when to remain silent— 
rare qualities indeed—and has proved himself to be an 
able and safe administrator in all the vast and multi- 
farious enterprises of the Long-Bell Lumber Company. 

Herewith is presented a list of the allied companies 
of which Mr. Bannister is an officer and director: 

Caleasieu Longleaf Lumber Company, Lake Charles, 
La. 

King-Ryder Lumber Company, Bonami, La. 

Longville Longleaf Lumber Company, Longville, La. 

Hudson River Lumber Company, DeRidder, La. 

(Concluded on Page 109.) 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO 
ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large 
paid subscription list! 

The average number of copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN distributed 
weekly during the year ended December 
31, 1907, was 13,744! 

The average number of copies dis- 
tributed weekly during the six months’ 
ended December 31, 1907, was 13,961! 

The average number of copies distrib- 
uted weekly during October, November 
and December, 1907, was 13,981! 

This is a circulation more than double 
that of any other lumber newspaper and 
g-eater than the combined subscription 
l-ts of any three other lumber news- 
copers. 


te of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 
I, J. E. Defebaugh, publisher of the AMERICAN 
'. "MBERMAN, do solemaoly swear that the above 


res are correct. 
J. E. DEFEBAUGH. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 2nd day 
inuary, 1908. 


HENRY S. LOVELY, Notary Public. 
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COMING ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 


April 14, 15, 16—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Dal- 
las, Tex. 

June 11-12—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

June 16-17-18—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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NORTHERN PINE DECREASE. 


Last week this paper printed detailed figures show- 
ing a loss in the production of northern pine in Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin and Minnesota of about 774,000,000 
feet. A report from the inspector general of Ontario 
for the Georgian bay district states that the cut of 
pine in that district in 1907 was 115,000,000 feet below 
that in 1906. The inspector general is in a position to 
know absolutely how much timber was cut as all re- 
ports for the district are made to him direct. This 
shows a decrease in the supply of northern pine of 889,- 
000,000 feet. If a similar decrease be shown in the 
northern pine product in other parts of Ontario and 
Quebec the output of 1907 was in the neighborhood of 
1,000,000,000 feet less than in 1906. 


INDORSE NATIONAL FORESTS. 


At Longmont, Col., the farmers of that vicinity and 
the business men of the town and section have adopted 
resolutions in favor of the government control and 
preservation of the forests of the watershed of the St. 
Vrain valley as a means of maintaining and regulating 
the flow of the streams which furnish water for irriga- 
tion. In the preamble to the resolutions it is declared: 


The destruction of our forests, especially by fire, leaves 
a wake of desolation which is decidedly forbidding to 
pleasure seekers of nature, and we believe that forest 
reservations, under national control, extending over the 
watersheds of the headwaters of our streams and over 
the mountains generally, where land is in the main unfit 
for any other purpose, will secure these results etc. 


The Fruit Growers’ Association in the preamble to its 
resolutions declares that— 


It is necessary for successful fruit growing in this 
section of the state of Colorado to have an abundance 
of late water for irrigation; and late water can only be 
obtained by preventing the melting of the snow in the 
mountains during the early summer months by building 
large and expensive storage reservoirs; and since the 
forests at the headwaters of our streams do conserve 
the snow and retard its melting 





Therefore resolutions were adopted favoring govern- 
ment control of the forests covering the headwaters of 
the streams in the surrounding mountains. 

This action of the farmers, fruit growers and _ busi- 
ness men of the St. Vrain valley is a significant sign of 
the times. It shows that the inhabitants of the moun- 
tain valleys, which must be irrigated in order to be 
profitable farming areas, are awaking to the importance 
of maintaining a forest cover for the highlands where 
the streams take their rise, and that they are to become 
ardent supporters of the Forest Service in the cause of 
mountain forestry. The resolutions of the farmers and 
business men of the St. Vrain valley were powerful argu- 
ments along the line so strenuously advocated by Secre- 
tary Wilson and the Forestry Service. If all the valley 
communities would take similar action in behalf of for- 
estry the government would find it had secured a power- 
ful auxiliary for carrying forward its forest reserve 
schemes in the mountainous regions of the great west. 


A STUDY IN CANCELATIONS. 


Recently a yellow pine manufacturer received a tele- 
gram asking that an order for fencing and shiplap be 
canceled. Confirming this telegram the sender stated that 
the reason for canceling was that fencing and shiplap 
could be bought for less money than the price agreed 
upon. The buyer, after quoting the low prices which he 
was able to secure, said: ‘‘If these prices are satisfac- 
tory to you and you want to hold the order and make 
prompt shipment you may wire us at our expense so that 
we may know what disposition to make of these orders. 
We reserve the right to take 2 percent discount after 
arrival of the cars here, less freight.’’ A postscript 
in red ink at the bottom of the letter stated: ‘‘Don’t 
wait to write a letter but wire us.’’ 

In response to this very pleasing communication the 
shipper stated that the order had been canceled as re- 
quested, but suggested that the buyer look at the other 
side of the question. Also that a statement be made in 
regard to what the buyer would have done had the prices 
of yellow pine advanced instead of dropped off slightly. 
The query was: ‘‘Suppose we had advised you that 
owing to an advance in lumber prices we would be un- 
able to take care of your order. What would be your 
reply???’ , 

One of the most peculiar features of this cancela- 
tion problem is that no one believes that it should be 
permitted when it operates to his personal disadvantage. 
When the other fellow is injured it is a horse of a dif- 
ferent color. The principle is all right when the other 
fellow suffers, providing the other fellow does not raise 
too strenuous objections. Summed up, many of those 
engaged in the lumber business appear to object to pay- 
ing more or receiving less than other people engaged in 
the same business. There have been sins of omission and 





_ commission in regard to this matter. The one simple, 


practicable, logical way out of the tangle would be to 
have fixed arbitrary prices on all manner of forest 
products and not permit deviation therefrom in the 
slightest degree. Then there would be no object in can- 
celing an order or unduly delaying shipment. 
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A FULLER APPRECIATION OF WISCONSIN BIRCH IS DUE. 


The situation of the Wisconsin birch market has 
attracted a good deal of attention of late, especially, 
Its con- 
dition is almost beyond logical explanation. Here 
is one of the best of the hardwoods, of a wide range 
of utility, which is perhaps the weakest in market 
value on the entire hardwood list. It is a wood that 
grows in sufficient quantities to form an important 
item in the hardwood stoeks of the Badger state and, 
therefore, is not out of the market because of scarcity, 


of course, among birch producers and holders. 


as is the ease with some of the old-time favorites. 
sirch is adapted to a larger range of uses than 
most of the hardwoods, and for many purposes is un- 
It is beautiful and durable. It takes 
It is the only logical 


excelled by any. 
a magnificent polish and finish. 
substitute for mahogany, but in its own natural grain 
and color has merits which commend it to the artistic 
eye. As a flooring material it is almost, if not quite, 
as good as the best. It has practically the hardness 
and close grain of maple, with a figure which that 
wood does not possess. With all of these advantages 
its price is so low that it is today a cheap wood— 
cheaper than basswood, cottonwood, and many others 
which are called cheap woods and which do not compare 
with it in all around utility and in beauty. 


This situation has been spoken of previously in the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, but within the last two or 
three weeks there has been improvement. Consumers 
seem to have awakened to the fact that now is their 
opportunity to buy birch; yet a good sized and well 
assorted stock remains, which can be had at absurdly 
low figures. 

Ask the birch producers and dealers or the users 
of the wood what the matter with it is, and they are 
at a loss for a reply. Various explanations are sug- 
gested. Among them is that the producers themselves 
have put too low a value on their product; another, 
that it has been used so much as a substitute material, 
stained to represent something else, that it has been 
cheapened in the eyes of the public. Whatever the 
cause may be, the fact is evident that birch is sell- 
ing far below its intrinsic value; not only so, but 
often below bare cost of production. 

The Wisconsin people are putting their heads to- 
gether on this question in hopes of finding means to 
put birch in something like its proper relationship to 
other woods of value. It is by no means without its 
It is a fine interior finish and used 
Built-up doors veneered 


high class uses. 
extensively in veneered work. 
with birch constitute one of the best specialties in 
door business. 


the sash and These range from a 


comparatively cheap door to a very high class article. 


A good deal of high grade and costly furniture 
also unaffectedly birch, though usually of a ew 
grain, which does not form an important percenta, 
of the product. 

Just at present the birch men are talking about 
value for flooring. Without comparing it with ma 
for all purposes it must be admitted it is an excell: 
substitute and that its handsome grain and soft ¢ 
make it especially desirable in living-rooms, boud 
and the like. 
it is adapted to practically any purpose, whether in 


Many insist that as a flooring mate 


the residence, the office building, the store or w 
house. Little serious attempt, however, has been m. |e 
to put it to this use on a large scale, but there re 
prospects that it will be promoted in this directiin, 
as it should be. It might not compete for cert.in 
uses on a price parity with oak or maple, but in se 
places it would seem to be equal to them, and for all 
uses, considering the price, an excellent substitut: 
While some people pessimistically predict that birch 


will never be appreciated or command its proper }. ice 
until it is practically gone, there are signs its dav is 
at hand, and there are important interests which ‘on 
sider the present the strategical time to place }irch 
where it belongs in the hardwood list, to give ts 


proper recognition and to put it to its proper uses 





VARIETIES AND USES OF DIFFERENT WOODS IN VEHICLE AND IMPLEMENT MANUFACTURE. 


The supply of wood for vehicle and agricultural 
machine and implement manufacture includes a large 
section of the hardwood trade, and to some extent the 
trade in woods ordinarily classed as ‘‘soft.’’ To the 
uninitiated into the mysteries of the making of wagons, 
light vehicles, automobiles, farm machines and imple- 
ments and kindred things that move on wheels, the 
variety of woods used might be something of a surprise. 
Ordinarily we associate hickory, oak and ash with such 
work, but the list of woods employed for vehicular con- 
struction is much larger than the three varieties named. 

The Forest Service, in connection with experimental 
tests of woods used for wheeled vehicles, gives the fol- 
lowing list of parts, and the woods commonly used for 
the parts, in the manufacture of heavy wagons: 
cottonwood, red gum and 


Box boards— Yellow 


tupelo. 

Box cleats—Yellow poplar, rock elm, cottonwood. 

Beds—Longleaf pine, birch, oak. 

Bed cleats—Oak, rock elm. 

Axles—Hickory, maple. 

solsters—Oak, hickory. 

Sand boards—Oak, hickory. 

Poles—QOak. 

Brake bars—Oak, rock elm. 

Reaches— Oak. ey 

Standards—Oak, rock elm, hickory. 

Hounds—Oak, rock elm. 

Spokes— Oak. 

Rims and felloes—Oak, Osage orange (southern trade). 

Hiubs—White, red and willow oak, black and yellow birch. 

Doubletrees— Hickory, rock elm, oak. 

Singletrees—Hickory, rock elm. 

Neckyokes— Hickory, rock elm. 

This list shows that about a dozen species of wood 
are used in the making of heavy vehicles. 

In the making of buggy bodies the preferred woods 
for panel work are poplar and cottonwood, and for the 
frame work ash is the favorite. Many substitutes have 
been used because of the scarcity of poplar and ash 
and the high prices that have ruled for these woods. 
Red gum, silver maple and buckeye are employed to some 


poptar, 


extent for panels, and maple, oak, beech, red gum, rock 
elm, white elm, hackberry, butternut and pecan are more 
or less used for frame work. Of the newer substitute 
woods red gum and maple are used to the greatest extent. 
Sheet iron has been tried for panels, but it holds paint 
so poorly and dents so easily it is unsatisfactory. Red 
gum is much used for wagon bottoms and for parts of 
sleighs. 

Rock elm has an elastic toughness and a certain 
degree of hardness that have made it much sought after 
for hub manufacture. These qualities allow the spokes 
to settle in the hub so that they form a close union 
without crashing the fiber. Black locust has this char- 
acteristic to a less degree, and persimmon, black birch 
and dogwood are fairly satisfactory for hub maaufac- 
ture. 

For buggy poles, spokes, shafts, and in the gear work, 
except for axle caps, for which maple has been largely 
substituted, hickory is mainly used. 

A wood suitable for wagon box boards is one that 
does not warp or split and is easily worked. For box 
boards white pine, when it was plentiful, was almost 
exclusively employed, but yellow poplar is now the 
favorite, though cottonwood has been much used in 
late years, and sometimes it is made to masquerade 
under the name of poplar. Red gum, Douglas fir, 
cypress, western yellow pine, western spruce and red- 
wood have been used to a limited extent. The relative 
merits of maple and hickory for axle manufacture have 
been a matter of contention for years. Both woods are 
extensively employed, though it is said that maple finds 
greater use in the northern trade, the southern trade 
preferring hickory. Efforts to substitute steel for wood 
in the making of axles have not proved satisfactory, 
since steel lacks the resilience cf wood. The steel axle 
is often styled as ‘‘dead,’’ while the wood axle is said 
to be ‘‘live.’’? For bolsters, longleaf pine has been put 
on the market and has given satisfaction, which is a 


noteworthy fact commendatory to the high quality of 
this coniferous wood. 

White oak and white ash were formerly used for poles, 
but the increase of the price of ash in recent years has 
led to a larger use of oak than formerly, with Douylas 
fir and longleaf pine coming in to help out the pole 
supply. It is stated that generally speaking white and 
red oak for poles are used indiscriminately and little 
choice is made between the two except in case of special 
orders for select stock. Owing to the claim that willow 
oak, red oak and black and yellow birch are not inclined 
to check they are chosen by some manufacturers for 
conversion into hubs. Put into the warehouse wher 
frozen they gradually dry out during cold weather, so 
that by the time they are sent to the kiln they are com- 
paratively dry, which precludes molding. 

Implement manufacture employs many kinds of wood. 
In some implements almost any kind of soft wood can 
be used for panel work, and any kind of hardwood for 
sill or frame work. Thus, longleaf pine has, to a great 
extent, replaced oak in farm implement manufacture. 

For panel work red gum and cottonwood are largely 
used in implement manufacture. Gum is frequently 
used in combination with western spruce, pine or fir for 
narrow strip work, in places where gum is liable to 
warp. In flaring grain tanks the side boards may be 
made of fir, western spruce, pine, red gum or western 
hemlock, while the beds are constructed of longleaf jine,: 
western hemlock or fir. 

In the making of wheat and corn drills ash, maple and 
oak are generally used for the frame work, while cotton- 
wood, gum, poplar, fir, spruce and western pine are ised 
for panels. Ash, rock elm and oak are used for spokes 
and rims in combination with a metal hub. For imple- 
ment poles longleaf pine and Pacific coast fir have yiven 
the greater satisfaction. Throughout the vehicle «nd 
implement industries there is a pronounced aml incrvas- 
ing tendency to use western coniferous woods. 





THE NEW STATE OF OKLAHOMA AND ITS SPIRITED CHAMPION. 


‘*Oklahoma or bust!’’ expressed the spirit of the 
pioneers in the territory which has become an im- 
perial state. The rugged enterprise and determina- 
tion of the first settlers have characterized the peo- 
ple who have streamed into the new commonwealth 
and latest star in the galaxy of American states. 
Now that the old Indian territory has been merged 
with the later Oklahoma territory as one political 
segregation the Indians and mixed breeds of the 
older section have heartily joined with the people 
of the new, all have been seized by the same ambi- 
tions and spirit of progress, and are confident of 
nothing less than becoming one of the more powerful 
states of the Union in population, wealth, education, 
civie perfection and all that makes a high order of 
an organized community. 

Lying in a great expanse, over 500 miles east and 
west, and about 350 north and .south, in the very 
heart of the vast and fabulously rich southwest, far 
enough south to be below the line of severe winter 
weather, and sufliciently distant from the Gulf of 
Mexico to have a temperate climate, Oklahoma en- 
joys a perpetual summer, spring and autumn, as ideal 
a weather condition as anywhere can be found on 
the American continent, and probably on the entire 
globe. Its surface is divided into prairies and woodlands, 
with moderate ranges of hills, and its products comprise 
about all that can be found in all the other states of 
the republic. Oklahoma has all the natural resources 
necessary for the life and luxury of a civilized peo- 
ple. In faet the resources of Oklahoma are so vast 





and various that to detail them all would require a 
large volume of printed pages. 

In a late address at the twenty-fifth banquet of 
the Real Estate Board, of Chicago, the Hon. Robert L. 
Owen, United States senator-elect from Oklahoma, in 
dilating on the greatness of his state set forth its ad- 
vantages in the following graphic language: 

The resources of Oklahoma are great: Agricultural re- 
sources—there is no better fruit country than Oklahoma. 
Every variety of tree, fruit and berries and flowers; every 
‘kind of grain raised in the world, and in addition the 
finest cotton in the world is raised in Oklahoma. And 
Chicago must not forget the value of the cotton crop. 
Remember that our statistics show that the exports of 
cotton and cotton products, including cottonseed oil, amount 
to a value annually of $580,000,000, while the balance of 
trade of the United States was only $419,000,000, accord- 
ing to the last report. This is a fact which never ought 
to be forgotten, because it turns the tide of trade in favor 
of our great republic and helps to make it what it is, the 
greatest, richest and most splendid commonwealth of the 
whole earth. 

But we have more to be thankful for than the resources 
named. In Oklahoma our mineral resources are vast. Fields 
of good merchantable coal, 250 miles in extent, have been 
exposed. Oklahoma has an oil field 225 miles in reach 
from north to south and nearly 200 miles wide, and the 
surface of its possibilities is only scratched. There are 
enough thousands of wells in this great field to prove that 
what I say is no exaggeration. 


In another part of his address Senator Owen re- 
ferred to the 8-inch pipe line that extends from the 
Oklahoma oil fields to Whiting, near Chicago, owned 
by the Standard Oil Company, and which is a feature 
of the vast business that this great organization 
wields in the southwestern oil industry. 


Senator Owen portrayed the policy of Okla} ma 
toward capital. He said that the state, despite what 
had been said to the contrary, has no antipath) ‘0 
capital. Though it had been said that the laws of | at 
state would drive away capital, its people res; nd 
that it is their desire to keep within the state, as ‘ar 
as possible, the capital they possess. For inst:..ce, 
the stream of oil that is pouring out of Oklahom to 
Whiting, Ind., is yielding to Oklahoma operator: the 
munificent sum of 41 cents a barrel, and no living 
man dares to raise that price one cent a barre!. It 
one should inquire the reason for such tyrannous 110- 
nopoly Judge Landis could answer. 

Continuing Senator Owen said: 

One of the declarations of our bill of rights is 4 
monopoly is contrary to the genius of a free people nd 


therefore we have taken infinite pains in the constit) \oD 
of Oklahoma to provide against monopoly. We ha a 
public service corporation commission that will see it 
that while corporations are justly, honestly and hon ily 


dealt with they shall not steal the labor of that state. 


The senator explained that the law will not a ow 
transportation companies to engage in any other ne 
of business. The railroad companies will be allowed 
to haul coal but will not be permitted to own al 
mines, and when the corporation commissioner re 
quires a fair rate for hauling coal the companies will 
not be allowed to abuse the people by putting UP 
prices. ‘‘The purpose of the laws in Oklahoma is t? 


protect the man who labors in the honest procee:s of 
his labor, so that he may eat his bread in pace 
which he earns in the sweat of his face. 
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Mr. Owen indorsed the referendum policy in the* 
ections of Oklahoma, and said that a change would 
made in the state constitution providing for the 
ection of United States senators by direct vote of 
e people. He declared with emphasis in favor of 
e improvement of the national waterways, saying 
at the senators and representatives of Oklahoma in 
mgress are unanimous in their desire and demand 
r the complete development of the waterways of 
e United States. He said: 
Oklahoma purposes to be a leader in the ranks of the 
ites. She has behind her the experience of all the states, 
i when its great constitution was written * * * there 
s lying before the men who wrote it the constitutions 
every state of the Union and every country of the civi- 
d world. They studied the laws of the world and the 
tes and drew a more progressive constitution than ever 
‘ore was written, and one which deserves to be signalized 
the best constitution in the United States. 
The senator explained how Oklahoma purposed to 
; eelude the possibility of financial panics in that 
sate. The first thing done by Oklahoma in this direc- 
ton was an act passed by the legislature providing 
for a tax on the state banks for a fund to guarantee 
tie payment of depositors. He said that there will 
he no more runs on the banks of Oklahoma because 
any fear of their solvency. The national banks of 


Oklahoma are now petitioning Congress to grant them 
a like privilege of taxation. In this connection the 
Senator uttered the following significant words: 

The remarkable thing about this is that while it (self 
taxation) will not cost the national banks any appreciable 
money; while the loss to the depositors of the national 
banks is a neglible quantity, the powers that be in the city 
of Washington hesitate and will likely refuse to allow the 
national banks, out of their own funds, to provide for the 
insurance of their own deposits. Why? The American 
people shall answer that question at the next election. 

In default of government relief, Mr. Owen said, 
the national banks of Oklahoma within thirty days 
will have organized an insurance eompany of their 
own to protect their deposits, and that state will not 
again see a spectacle like that witnessed when the 
National Bank of Commerce, in Kansas City—a per- 
fectly solvent institution—stood there under the 
shadow of calumny and paid out $8,000,000 because 
of the insatiate fear and dread of the depositors that 
they might not get their money. 

The senator’s address was punctuated with applause 
and other appreciative expressions, doubtless in many 
individual cases not because of belief in all he said 
but in recognition of the fine patriotism, state pride 
and sincerity of the speaker. The young state of 
Oklahoma will have a representative in the national 


senate worthy of the virility and enthusiasm of the 
lately launched commonwealth. He says that Okla- 
homa purposes to be a foremost state in shaping tne 
policies of the nation, and evidently one of its first 
senators is nerving himself to be equal to the state’s 
mission. Whatever statesmen, economists, jurists, 
capitalists, or any other class of people may say about 
legislation being couched in the constitution of Okla 
homa, and its radical departure from established and 
time honored procedure in framing constitutions and 
laws, we must recognize the fact that the constitu 
tion and laws of Oklahoma very nearly coincide with 
the new impulse and determination of the people that 
hoary olt abuses in transportation, 
cedure, corporation thievery, over-speculation and 
banking inadequacy must cease, even if it requires 
radical legislation to accomplish the desired results. 
Oklahoma does not stand unique and alone in such de 
mands for reform. That state has had the courage 
of its convictions; and since it had to start anew in 
the framing of a state government it thought it wise 
and well to base its constitution and laws on what 
the popular conscience deemed to be fundamentally 
right. Oklahoma has planted a stake forward and 
asks the nation to follow its lead. 


business pro 





RATE RULE GOVERNING SHIPMENT OF FOREST PRODUCTS. 


By reference all railroads in the western group, all in 
Ceutral Freight and Trunk Line territories, all New 
Knugland roads and all southeastern common point 
lines are made parties to supplement 13 to Transcon- 
tinental Freight Bureau tariff 2-D. This widespread 
application covers practically the entire country. The 
railroads operating in these various territories men- 
tioned in the supplement as parties to it include 
about 250 of the important roads of the country; in 
fact, all the important roads and many branch lines 
and subsidiary roads. 

Rule 16 in this supplement defines ‘‘ Release or Own- 
er’s Risk.’’ An attempt is made to distinguish be- 
tween carriers’ liability and limited liability. In the 
event, however, shippers elect to hold the carriers re- 
sponsible for the safety of goods entrusted to their 
care the freight charge shall be the common rate plus 
20 percent. This rule applies to goods shipped under 
originating in Transcontinental 
Freight Bureau territory, largely in Washington, Ore- 
gon and British Columbia, and destined to practically 
any point in the United States. 


commodity rates, 


The western roads 
have brought the matter to the attention of the ship- 
ping public and by concurring therein the other rail- 
roids of the country have approved the action. 
Owner’s risk carries with it the release of the car- 
rier from ali loss eaused by floods, fire, quarantine, 


riots, strikes, leakage, breakage, chafing, crushing, 
loss ‘in weight, changes in weather, heat, frost, wet 
or decay, rust of metals or metallic goods, escape of 
bees, live poultry or live fish, tearing, cutting or soil- 
ing fabrics or paper in bales or bundles, fermenta- 
tion of liquids, chipping of stone or manufactures 
thereof, injuries of live animals to themselves or each 
other, or to property carried on open ears, or for loss 
or damage of any kind unless caused by the negligence 
of carriers. 

In other words, the shipper must pay 20 percent to 
insure his goods when shipping on a commodity rate 
or waive all claims for loss or damage the shipment 
may sustain while in the possession of the carrier. 

This rule was promulgated by the Transcontinental 
Freight Bureau to apply from Pacific coast terminal 
points to all points of destination throughout the coun- 
try. For this reason shippers in other sections may re- 
gard the matter as without interest to them, but inas- 
much as the tariff containing this rule applies over 
250 other roads reaching every nook and corner of the 
United States it is time that the question is given 
attention. 

Practically all forest products are shipped on com- 
modity rates. If the 250 railroads which concurred in 
the action of the roads making up the Transcontinental 
Freight Bureau abide by the rule thus established, 


which can not but operate to the advantage of the 


carriers, how long will it be before a similar regulation 
is put into effect by the other roads? 


that there 


This would mean 


would be no reeourse for loss or damage t 
goods unless it could be proven that it was caused by 
‘*negligenee of earriers,’’ which proof is an utter im 
possibility. It is plainly stated that the carriers will 
be responsible for no loss or damage whatever unless 
insurance is taken out at the rate of 20 percent of 
the regular tariff charges. The task of proving negli 
gence on the part of a railroad company can not be 
undertaken with any assurance of success. Shippers 
can not engage in costly litigation in order to collect 
a small claim for damage and they are disbarred from 
proving negligence at the start. 

This is a question which should be watched very 
carefully. In the event a similar rule is put into 
effect by the other freight associations not only will 
the shippers find it impossible to collect claims without 
the payment of 20 percent more for insurance but in 
all probability the loss and damage to geods in transit 
will be greater, as the railroads will have nothing to 
lose by reason of damage to merchandise in their care 
if the freight be carried at owner's risk. This is a 
question that does not apply merely to the west, the 
south, the north or the east, but to all of them, and is 


one of vital concern to every shipper. 





BUILDING TENDENCY AS SHOWN BY BUILDING PERMITS IN FIFTY CITIES DURING FEBRUARY. 


It is recognized by all who are conversant with 
building interests that the depression in general busi- 
ness and investments which followed the monetary 
disturbanee last fall checked structural improvement 
in the cities and towns, and to some extent in rural 
communities. In the cities much of the decline can 
be attributed to inability to borrow money for 
building purposes on the terms that prevailed before 
the panic, the banks continuing to maintain a con- 
servative attitude toward borrowers, especially in 
cass wherein building undertakings involved a specu- 
lat:ve feature. 

statement lately published: by the American Con- 
tractor, of this city, showed that in February, this 


yeor, the amount of cost represented by building per- 
mi‘. in fifty cities, including all the larger ones, to- 
tal | $25,118,508, compared to $39,026,510 in Febru- 


ary 1907. Thus there was a comparative falling off 
in “ebruary, this year, of 33 percent, or about one- 
thi i. The loss of nearly $14,000,000 can be accounted 
for by the decrease in New York and San Francisco, 
wh -h combined show a falling off of more than 
$1. 100,000. 
January there was a gain in nine cities and in 
Fe| -uary there was a gain in sixteen cities, a feature 
the. may be considered encouraging. The gain in 
Ch ago was 9 percent, and the total cost involved in 
per vits approached within a little more than a million 
of ‘lie total in Greater New York. The cities which 
m: a gain were: Bridgeport, Conn.; Cambridge, 
Ma s.; Chieago, Cincinnati, Denver, Milwaukee, Min- 
nes olis, Omaha, Philadelphia, Paterson, N. J.; St. 
Lous, Spokane, South Bend, Syracuse and Tacoma. 
lie greater gains were in Cambridge, Mass., with 
the -emarkable percentage of 1,679, attributable to the 
fac that the cost represented by one permit was 
$80 .000; Spokane comes next, 149 percent, showing 
tha’ this vigorous urban youth cannot be checked by 
temporary depression; old Syracuse, which evidently 
has salt enough to preserve its vigor, 140 percent; 
Milwaukee, the steady goer, 87 percent, and Salt Lake 
City, 63 pereent. Bridgeport did well, gaining 39 
percent; Minneapolis was hard after, with 33 percent; 
South Bend did nobly, with 34 percent, and industrial 
Patrson should have been mentioned higher up, with 
61 }ereent. For a city of magnitude Philadelphia’s 


gain of 27 percent shows that she is not so sleepy as 
New York alleges. St. Louis gained 9 percent. 

The increases indicated by the figures might be mis- 
leading in respect to some of the cities, inasmuch as 
they probably represent permits issued for certain 
large and costly structures which had long been in 
contemplation, like the great La Salle hotel in this 
city. Yet the fact that so many of the thriving in 
terior cities show a gain is encouraging to the belief 
that the tendency is increasing for the erection of 
residence and small business structures, induced by 
the lessened price of lumber and other material. The 
editor has at hand a letter from St. Louis stating that 
the cost of buildings licensed in that city during Feb- 
ruary was $1,900,000, against $1,746,000 in the like 
month last year, showing a gain of $154,000. This 
increase is mainly attributable to the building of 
dwelling houses. 

Still the considerable falling off in many of the 
leading cities of the country is significant of the fact 
that confidence has not been fully restored, that specu- 
lative building generally is in abeyance, and that it is 
difficult. to finance building enterprises of a large char- 
acter, with exceptional instances. All this may change, 
however, within a few weeks. It is well known that 
few of the better class of cities are overbuilt and 
that population is all the time pressing hard on hous- 
ing accommodations. Without doubt if there should 
be a continued depression in manufacture, transpor- 
tation and trade, with many workers out of employ- 
ment, there would be the usual, in such cases, crowd- 
ing together to save rent money, and some scattering 
of urban population into country towns and villages, 
with a percentage into the rural districts. But, on the 
contrary, if resumption of the industries should con- 
tinue at the present rate the greater number of the 
unemployed will get work, and thus a normal relation 
between housings and population will be restored. The 
fact that there is a tendency to increased building in 
so many of the growing cities shows that it may 
spread as the season advances until there shall be a 
good building exhibit within three or four months. 

The appended list details the information from 
which the foregoing deductions were drawn. It covers 
reports from fifty cities for February, 1907, and Febru- 
ary, 1908, with comparative percentages of loss or gain: 


FSTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS, AS SHOWN IN PERMITS, IN 
FIFTY CITIES FOR FEBRUARY, 1907 AND 1908, 
February February, Percent 
CITY 1)08, cost 1907, cost gain. lose 
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*Cambridge issued one permit of $800,000, February, 1908. 
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FOREIGN TRADE IN FOREST PRODUCTS FOR THE SEVEN MONTHS ENDED WITH JANUARY. 


United States exports continue to increase. The ex- 
ports of domestic merchandise for the United States 
during January of this year were valued at $204,107,121, 
as against $187,429,109 in January, 1907. The seven 
months of the government fiscal year ended in January 
also showed an increase of exports compared with the 
corresponding period of the previous fiscal year, the value 
being $1,173,876,820 for the seven months ended Janu- 
ary, 1908, and $1,115,550,378 for the seven months ended 
January, 1907. That, in turn, was a decided increase 
over the 1906 record, 

Wood exports, on the other hand, show a slight de- 
crease. The total value of exports of wood for Janu- 
ary, 1908, was $6,528,734, while that for January, 1907, 
was $6,760,630. The seven months’ exports, however, 
show an increase of about $2,500,000. Detailed figures 
for January show a falling off in sawed and hewn tim- 
ber and logs. The value for January this year was 


$1,258,963 and for January last year, $1,586,853. Ex- 
ports of boards, planks, deals, joists and scantling were 
valued at $2,872,394, as against $3,277,447 for the pre- 
vious year. The quantity showed a corresponding de- 
crease but amounted to 23,606,000 feet in January. 

Curiously enough the United Kingdom took sawed ma- 
terial of a higher value in January this year than a year 
ago, though about 1,000,000 feet less in quantity. Central 
America increased its requirements largely. Cuba took 
less and Argentina much less, dropping from 26,899,000 
feet in January, 1907, to 14,446,000 feet in January of 
this year. All the South American states in fact de- 
creased their requirements. The orient and Australia, on 
the other hand, increased their purchases. 

More staves were shipped in January this year than a 
year ago. Shipments for January, 1907, were 3,547,306 
staves, valued at $365,829. This year 5,398,884 staves, 
valued at $457,665, were shipped. Exports of furniture 


also increased materially. Altogether the lumber trad 
has no occasion to be dissatisfied with the export busi 
ness of January. 

Imports show a decline. Goods to the value of $84 
994,123 were received in January, as’ against $126, 
586,934 in January, 1907. Wood imports shared in th 
decrease, but the falling off was not so great as in tl 
general list, the total value of wood imports in Jan 
ary this year being $2,305,310, against $2,854,252 
January, 1907. The heaviest decrease was found in t! 
sawed lumber list. We received from British Nor: 
America in January, 1907, 44,006,000 feet, valued 
$738,604. The receipts in January this year were 3 
133,000 feet, valued at $547,747. The seven mont 
ended with January show, however, an increase in val 
as compared with the seven months ended January, 19 
— $11,171,512, as against $10,537,549. The quantity 
less—586,046,000 feet, as against 630,191,000 feet. 





STUMPAGE AND LUMBER PRICES AND PROFITS—COMPARISON WITH COMMODITIES. 


According to the statistics of the Forest Reserve, pub- 
lished a short time ago by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the 
increase in the white pine stumpage was 121 percent; the 
increase in the value of white pine lumber was only 45 
percent 

(1) Do you consider this shows there is more profit to be 
had in stumpage than in lumber? If so, how do you ac- 
count for the fact that al! the largest lumber companies in 
the country are manufacturers as well as stumpage owners? 

(2) The inerease in the value of lumber as shown above 
is in seven years only about 6 percent a year. Have you 
any figures on the increase in price of some of the staple 
commoditic s, such as flour, woolen and cotton goods, meat, 
Would not commodities such 
as those show 6 percent increase a year? 

(2) Ilow do you account for the fact that there is such 
a noise made by the public in the rise in lumber, especially 
white pine lumber, when statistics show an increase of 


iron and steel, leather goods? 


only about 6 percent a year? 

(4) The increase of yellow pine stumpage seems to be a 
sood deal more than on white pine stumpage. How do you 
account for this when white pine is disappearing a great 
deal faster than yellow pine? 

(5) How do the corn, wheat and cotton crops of 1907 
compare in money value with those of 19067 

The above questions, presented to the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN recently, to which answer is requested, touch 
on some fundamental facts regarding the lumber busi- 
ness. We will take them up seriatim, with the assumed 
premise that the figures quoted are correct, for it 
would be a long and profitless task to attempt to ratify 
the figures put forth by the Forest Service. It may be 
said, however, that the value of lumber referred to is 
the mill value and not that in consumptive markets. 
Furthermore the inerease mentioned covers the period 
between 1899, the year covered by the census of 1900, 
and the census of the lumber industry taken for 1906 
by the Forest Service and the census bureau in col- 
laboration. Assuming, therefore, that the figures are 
approximately correct, we will seek for an explanation 
of apparent anomalies. 

As to the first question asked, we believe there is no 
doubt that there is more profit to be made in stumpage 
than in lumber. This is a recognized fact in the lum 
ber business. Probably no lumberman with experience 
will dispute the statement that on the average, and 
in the long run, the money in the lumber. business has 
been made in stumpage and not in manufacture. Saw- 
milling is simply a method of converting stumpage 
into money. At a given time this may not be true. 
In periods of remarkable demand for lumber, when it 
has risen so rapidly that mill equipment has not been 
able to keep pace with it, lumber prices have ad- 
vanced much more rapidly than stumpage values; but 
invariably sooner or later this extra profit goes back 
onto the stumpage so that in any considerable number 
of years we find stumpage absorbing all the profit of 
the lumber business, except a modest manufacturing 
margin, 

Lumber manufacture usually has been profitable, but 
never for any great length of time largely so. Further- 
more, lumber fluctuates in value and sometimes, as at 
present, declines heavy, while average stumpage values 
show no real decline, Just now if a stumpage owner 
he compelled to dispose of his holdings he may have to 
myke a sacrifice, and some good bargains have been 
picked up of late, but these are the exceptions and 
the average stumpage value remains unchanged. 

The second part of the first question calls for a par- 
tial correction as well as explanation. Not all of the 
largest timber holders of the country are manufac- 
turers. Some of them have made their money by buy- 
ing and holding stumpage which they have sold at a 
very handsome profit, while some have not yet sold it. 


Some are holding not for sale but to manufacture in 
the indefinite future. 


Most of the heavy stumpage holders are, however, 
as stated by the querist, manufacturers as well. This 
is true for two reasons: First, by manufacturing they 
are able to pay carrying charges; that is, they con- 
vert enough of the stumpage into money by means of 
lumber making and sale to carry the remainder. Some 
of the largest holders are cutting so small a part of 
their stumpage for this purpose that they will be able 
to reap nearly all the benefit of the increase in stump- 
age value. 

The second reason for manufacturing is that thus 
a dead investment is converted into a live one and 
thus they realize on their holdings. How otherwise 
could the stumpage profit be converted into a liquid 
form? Our querist might suggest that it could be done 
simply by selling the timber. This can be done to a 
moderate extent, but if all were to adopt this policy 
the stumpage would be valueless. It is the production 
of lumber and consequent reduction in the supply of 
standing timber which has made that which remains so 
valuable, 

The bureau of statistics, under the direction of the 
secretary of commerce and labor, has prepared statis- 
tics of average prices of various commodities for a 
long series of years. Taking the specified years into 
consideration, 1899 and 1906, the average prices on 
some items mentioned by our correspondent are as fol- 


lows: 
Percent 
1899. 1906. increase. 
Foundry nig fron, per ton.........$17.76 $20.98 18.1 
LCE! THMNG, POL Ws 6s ciscc ccees sce 28.12 28.00 re 
Wire nails, best refined bar, perkeg. 2.60 1.98 *23.8 


No. 2 red winter wheat, New York, 


ie. are ee See ee 794 875 16.2 
No. 2 cornu, New York, per bushel.. 413 56 3: 
Lard, New York, per pound....... 0567 -O888 ii 
Mess beef, New York, per barrel... 9.26 8.85 *4 4 
Granulated sugar, New York, per ‘ 

IN, nin, 8. chit ire eid “rehire ane: het 0492 0452 *8.1 
Anthracite coal at Philadelphia, ton, 3.75 4.50 20.0 
Bituminous coal, at Baltimore, ton. 2.00 2.75 87.5 


7] ecrea se. 

It will be observed that in only one item is the per 
centage of increase greater than the 45 percent a 
credited to lumber. However, the prices of foodstuffs 
at any particular time are not necessarily reliable as 
a basis for comparison, inasmuch as crop conditions 
may produce prices which have no real relation to the 
long time average. An average percentage cannot he 
secured by adding the percentage column and dividing 
by the number of items, but apparently the average 
increase would be 25 to 30 percent as against 45 on 
lumber. 

A more reliable statement is prepared by R. G. Dun 
& Co. and given in what it calls its ‘‘Table of Index 
*? This table covers the years from 1860 on, 
and is made out by classes of commodities. The price 


Figures. 


given is obtained by multiplying the price of each 
article by the annual per capita consumption, which 
precludes any one commodity having more than its 
proper weight in the aggregate. The various items of 
each elass are put together in the same proportionate 
manner. It is generally assumed by statisticians that 
this table fairly represents the changes in value from 
year to year. We give this table as of dates July 1, 
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OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. J. E. Defebaugh, 
Chicago. 
My dear Mr. Defebaugh: 


BURLINGTON, IOWA. Feb. 3, 1902 


I have been away for a couple of weeks and on 
my return home find your esteemed favor of January 22nd, also Vol- 
ume II of the "History of the Lumber Industry of America" awaiting 
me. I am very glad indeed to get this, as I will be to get the 


succeeding volumes yet to come. 


Have not had time yet to more than 


glance through it, but notice it bears the "ear marks" of the 
thorough manner in which you perform every task you undertake. 
The pioneers from whom much of the valuable information 


has been collected are rapidly passing away. 


It is fortunate that 


in this work you have been able to preserve for future generations 
the experiences and memories of sc many of those who helped to lay 
the foundation of the American lumber industry. 

When the work is completed it will no doube be the most 
exhaustive, comprehensive and valuable history of one of America's 
greatest industries that will ever be written and it will remain a 
lasting monument to the memory of its gifted author, who has so 
long been a true friend of the lumbermen of the whole United States. 

Congratulating you upon your success and wondering how 
you ever found the time to compile so much valuable information, 
with high personal esteem and best wishes, believe me always 

Very sincerely yours, 
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399, and July 1, 1906, in order to preserve the com- 
arison. The'table is as follows: 


July 1, July 1, Increase, 
CLASSES— 1899. 1906. percent. 
Sk ciese es cidccnesk $13.483 $ 17.923 32.9 
OD Mek des an sees seekhaan - 7.988 9.677 21.1 
1iry and gurden........... 10.974 12.590 14.7 
WEG Rawico ae bess bue 9.157 9.645 5.3 
CS Gx oink eoacatan 15.021 19.177 27.7 
GE Fina i iste eased wie ales -» 15.635 16.649 6.5 
WOE: occ dadkaesecce 12.969 19.55 


5 50.8 





po ee ee ee ee $85.227 $105.216 23.5 
The only class in which the index value shows an 
crease greater than that in lumber is ‘‘ Miscellane- 
s,’?? which includes many important items, of which 
mber is one. The general average for all classes is 
ly 23144 percent. It seems to be a fact, therefore, 
at lumber has increased in price more rapidly than 
ist other commodities, few of which have shown an 
erage annual increase as high as 6 percent. The 
ason for this greater increase of lumber is, of course, 
e fact that the decreasing supply of timber is a 

matter of common knowledge. The supply of the min- 

crals, including coal, is not known and consequently 

there can be no such public apprehension of an im- 

pending seareity as is the case with lumber. The crop 

output of the country is capable of indefinite expan- 
sion, The farm crops are reproduced every year, while 
timber requires two life times to grow a crop. Never- 
theless lumber, according to the Forest Service report, 


has not begun to increase in price so rapidly as stump- 
age. 

Answer to the third question is found in the above. 
If the figures quoted are reliable, lumber has increased 
more rapidly than most commodities. Furthermore it 
is a kind of commodity whose price advance is appre- 
ciated. The housewife buys groceries every day and 
an advance is hardly noticed. A man is purchasing 
ordinary articles of personal use almost every day and 
becomes wonted to higher prices, but the average man 
buys lumber but seldom. The farmer may put up a 
house or barn or shed every four or five years, and 
consequently notices any price advance at once. Also 
lumber is usually bought in sufficient quantities so that 
an increase in price is felt more than in many other 
commodities. 

The fourth inquiry seems to us easily answered. 
There is no question that the average price of white 
pine stumpage, by which is meant northern pine, in- 
cluding norway with white, has reached its natural 
limit. It can advance hereafter only as other and 
competitive woods permit an advance, except occa 
sionally in very fine lots. For the most part the best 
white pine timber has disappeared and, with the ex- 
ception of a few tracts in the three white pine states, 
what remains is of lower grade than formerly, with a 
considerable admixture of norway. 

The product, therefore, largely comes into direet com- 


petition with hemlock and yellow pine for common 


lumber purposes. Joists, scantlings, sheathing boards 
and even siding, ceiling, finish etc. of northern pine 
find their prices regulated by competitive woods. Usu- 
ally the northern pine will sell at a better price, being 
given a preference by carpenters and builders, but the 
difference cannot be too great or the other woods will 
take its place. There is a very small percentage of 
the northern pine product which is of high grade and 
adapted for uses that will pay almost any price, but 
the proportion is too small appreciably to affect the 
price of the mill run product or of stumpage, except 
in special cases. Consequently both northern pine lum 
ber and northern pine stumpage must wait for further 
increment of value upon similar increment in competi 
tive woods. 

In 1899 white pine was already at a high price com- 
pared with other timbers. In the early ’80’s it passed 
from an acreage to a stumpage basis. Yellow pine, on 
the contrary, has shown its greatest increase in value 
since 1899, due to the fact that since that time the 
approaching searcity—some called it famine—in the 
timber of the United States has become manifest. Yel 
low pine being the most prominent wood, and in 1899 
commanding a low stumpage price, has received the 
greatest benefit. 

We do not have at hand the figures to answer ques 
tion five, and since it is hardly germane to the general 
subject it seems hardly worth while delaying answer 


on the preceding questions. 





RADICAL CHANGES IN EXISTING TRANSPORTATION LAWS TO BE 


A number of important changes which in effect shall 
define and formulate customs in regard to railroad rates 
and regulations are proposed, recommended, and are 
to be argued by a special committee of the National 
Industrial Traffic League, before the senate and house 
committees on interstate commerce. Those behind this 
movement believe it will be to the interest of shippers 
and earriers as well to have some of the present regu- 
lations or practices which have been sanctioned by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and by the courts 
modified. The league asks for a number of important 
modifications, among them being the following: 


The right to route shipments; 

Shifting the burden of responsibility for the quota- 
tion and use of inccrrect rates from the shipper to the 
carrier; all reparation in such cases to be sanctioned 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission; 

Giving the Interstate Commerce Commission power 
to prohibit the taking effect of an advance in rates, 
changes in classification or regulations upon complaint; 

Making provision whereby no through rates shall be 
in excess of the lowest combination of the locals; 

Providing for the legalization of all proper railway 
associations, rendering their meetings open to the pub- 
lic, and empowering the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to review the proceedings of such meetings and 
giving it authority to dissolve any organization whose 
acts shall be contrary to law or public policy. 


\ detailed report of this movement is printed else 
Where in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Some of the 
changes recommended probably will be opposed by tke 


railroads; yet it does not seem that there should be 
any reason why the carriers should not agree to these 
amendments to the present transportation law. In 
fact, some of them are entirely in the interest of the 
railroads, 

The resolution asking that the railroads be held ac- 
countable for any rate that may be quoted by them 
has much to recommend it. It is impossible for the 
shipping and traveling public to know or to determine 
what are the legal charges for the transportation of 
themselves or their property. Carefully as the rail 
roads look after rate matters, they frequently make 
mistakes, and it would be unjust to penalize one party 
to such transactions who knows nothing about what 
the correct charges should be. There should be some 
method of correcting unintentional errors, and the one 
suggested of making claims for reparation reviewable 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission certainly 
should operate to the advantage of all concerned. Upon 
a hasty consideration it does not seem possible for this 
change in the law to open up an avenue for the ad- 
mission of rebating or fraud. When a rate is quoted 
the railroad company making the quotation should be 
made to stand by it; but there should be no provision 
made for reparation to the shipper other than for the 
difference between the quoted and the correct rate, 
providing it is in his favor. If any penalty is to be 
attached to the unintentional violation of the law it 
would be a recognition of a wrong principle to penalize 
the carrier for the benefit of the shipper. There would 
be no justice in such a course. 

The case reported in last week’s issue of the AMERI 


ADVOCATED BEFORE CONGRESS. 


CAN LUMBERMAN and the decisions of the supreme court 
in similar cases comprise a sufliciently strong state- 
ment to force it upon the attention of lumber ship 
pers. Some method should be devised whereby ship 
pers can secure equitable relief in cases of this sort. 
Every fair-minded business man, every railroad man 
with the interest of his company and the public at 
heart, is opposed to all forms of rebating; but while 
keeping the doors closed on this pernicious evil means 
should be provided for redress in deserving cases. Un 
der present regulations the railroads cannot afford to 
stand by a rate quoted in error, nor can shippers afford 
to lose the difference between the incorrect and the 
lawful rate. Where such unintentional errors are made 
no one should oppose the inauguration of a system 
whereby reparation could be secured. The fact that 
a refund of this character would have to be sanctioned 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission with full de 
tails of the case submitted should be safeguard enough 
for the interests of all concerned. If left to the dis 
cretion of the Interstate Commerce Commission cases 
of this sort should be handled on the proper basis. If 
such provision were made it possibly might be twisted 
into benefiting some favorite shipper on some occasions, 
but the present penalty for such acts is sufficiently 
heavy to deter either a shipper or a railroad company 
from wilfully laying itself liable. At any rate th 
shipper should be relieved of the onus of proving a 
rate to ke correct before availing himself of it, for 
the good and sufficient reason that he has no facilities 
for establishing its character or for arguing whether it 
be correct or not. 





HOUSTON, TEXAS, THE GREAT MARKET CENTER OF THE SOUTHWEST. 


‘ ndoubtedly Houston, Tex., is the paramount lumber 
m:i:ket center of the farther southwest. In that par- 
tic.'ar it is rapidly approaching the rank of St. Louis 
an is in full chase after Kansas City. These three 
cits are the big three lumber market centers of the 
soi hwest, but Houston can claim the especial dis- 
ion of being more exclusively southwestern than the 
ot’ rs, because it handles a larger proportion of yellow 
pi contributed by the region in which it is situated 
an distributes to a larger proportionate percentage in 
str tly southwestern territory. 

e location of Houston gives it a strategic advan- 
ta in the southwestern trade as well as that of 
M:- co and in the export business. It is situated well 
a toward the coast. In this respect it virtually is a 


st rt. It is the hub of a vast railroad system extend- 
in. all over Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Louisiana, Ar- 
k s and reaching all the states of the middle west, 
th south and the east. Such great systems as the 


> ern Pacific, the Missouri Pacific, the Chicago, Rock 
Is. d & Pacific, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 


W all their allied systems radiating in all directions 
av to all parts of the country, with their numerous 
ctions, leaves Houston nothing to be desired for 
r facilities in distribution except plenty of cars at 
a mes and an adjustment of rates to suit the exigen- 


cl of eompetition, things which do not trouble the 
Ho ston shippers alone, for they are prevalent every- 
in times of active trade. 

the export business Houston operators are easily 
ac ssible to the great port of Galveston and the grow- 
in, one at Port Arthur. From their Louisiana and 
texas mills export can be had through New Orleans and 
Ga'veston for the higher grades of lumber. Stock can 
be ‘orwarded from local ports coastwise to the north- 


eastern cities like Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York 
and Boston. Millions of feet are annually forwarded 
from Texas ports to Mexico and every ocean port of 
South America, Central America, the West Indies, Eu 
rope and South Africa are as open to the exporters of 
Houston as any others in the Gulf states. 

Yet it is in the magnificent interior that Houston 
manufacturers and wholesale dealers find, and will con 
tinue to find, their richest market fields, because in this 
interior trade there is a market for the greatest varie*y 
of stock, taking in the lower as well as the higher 
grades. What a wide and commanding distributive area 
it is—the most productive, resourceful and rapidly de 
veloping section of the country! Texas alone is an em 
pire in which to sell lumber, with its expanse of prairie 
dependent on lumber for building and other material; 
its numerous cities of magnitude, which are growing 
apace; its vast expanses of new land to be settled and 
improved. Lying north of Texas is that new and am- 
bitious state, Oklahoma, which is making progress in 
settlement, improvement and lumber consuming indus 
tries by leaps and bounds, and whose possibilities for 
lumber consumption can be but faintly realized in 
the forecast. It is bound to be another Kansas for 
lumber distribution, if not greater in that particular. 
Added to the ever growing trade of Texas and Oklahoma 
will be the tremendous outlet to the north and northeast 
into the older states. 

Houston as a center of market capital and power is 
well situated and equipped to handle the lumber in the 
territory thus surveyed with a facility and dispatch 
unrivalable by any other point. It is next door to the pro 
ducing field at its back. Within a few miles begins the 
great long and shortleaf pine forest covering eastern 
Texas and western and central Louisiana. Its railroads 


traverse this pine bearing area through and through, and 
they belong to the same systems which reach westward 
and northward through the agricultural and grazing see 
tions of Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas and the states north 
and east. Thus the operators whose headquarters are at 
Houston can order forward their product from any mill 
in their producing territory and deliver it at any point 
in the vast distributing territory traversed by the great 
railroad systems of which Houston in a large measure 
is the focus. In transportation, mail, telegraph, bank 
ing and all other facilities Houston is in the position of 
a first class lumber market—the only one, in fact, in 
the farther southwest. In this respect it stands without 
a rival and will continue to hold that position becauss 
there is no other to threaten it with rivalry. 

A well informed wholesaler at Houston lately esti- 
mated that the amount of yellow pine lumber annually 
handled by manufacturing and wholesale concerns 
whose headquarters are in Houston was at least 900, 


000,000 feet. Twenty-five lumber concerns have offices 
in Houston, three of which are strictly wholesale houses, 
twenty-three being manufat¢turers. sesides there are 


numerous sash, door and woodworking concerns which 
use up a good deal of stock and ship the product to 
various towns in the region, adding considerably to the 
general lumber business at that point. This is a 
feature that is likely to increase as the years pass and 
the demand for worked material enlarges Houston’s great 
territory. 

In any aspect of the matter the development of 
Houston as a great lumber market center, great as it 
has been in the past, has been but a beginning of what 
will be witnessed in the future. It is destined to be one 
of the more commanding market centers in the entire 
country for many coming years. 
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With a force of twenty-five experienced clerks work- 
ing day and night the New Orleans Railway Clearing 
House, New Orleans, La., which was established in that 
city last October for the purpose of collecting and ad- 
justing claims for overcharge on lumber shipments under 
the 2-cent rate decision of the United States Supreme 
Court, is going along slowly but surely with what is 
very probably one of the biggest tasks ever undertaken 
in this line, and so far is said to be making satisfactory 
progress. 

The somewhat out of the ordinary institution has its 
headquarters on the second floor of the Canal-Louisiana 
bank building, at Camp and Gravier streets, New 
Orleans, and at the present time has in hand something 
like 200,000 claims on carload shipments. These are 
being adjusted as rapidly as possible, but more are 
being filed every day and at the present time it is 
impossible to say when the big job will be completed. 
It is manifest, however, that the Railway Clearing 
House still has lots of work ahead and that a great deal 
of labor will be necessary properly to classify and dis- 
tribute the thousands of claims presented daily if not 
almost hourly. 

The bureau that was established last October was 
inaugurated by Gustave Lemle, a leading attorney of 
New Orleans, and his associates, and is at present in 
charge of attaches of his office and others who have been 


METHODIZING COLLECTIONS UNDER THE TWO-CENT ADVANCE RATE DECISION. 


employed or recommended by him. It takes hold of all 
claims that are forwarded from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and immediately begins a thorough investi- 
gation into the matter, the object being to determine 
which are the just and which are the unjust claims. 
After the claim of a lumberman is filed with the Inter- 
state Commission it goes to the New Orleans Railway 
Clearing House and then begins the system of investi- 
gation inaugurated by Mr. Lemle at the instigation of 
the various railroad companies involved. 

This examination determines, first, the justice or in- 
justice of the claim. Then it shows which are and which 
are not covered by the decision of the Supreme Court, 
and, later, which of the demands for a refund of charges 
paid under protest are proscribed and consequently 
worthless to the claimants. The investigation into each 
claim necessarily entails a great deal of work and the 
time of the men employed in the task is pretty well 
taken up. In discussing the matter with a representa- 
tive of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN an attache of Mr. 
Lemle’s office said that he did not care to say just 
what the system was, but added that it established 
exactly what class the claim should enter. 

As required by the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court every lumberman who paid the protested 
2-cent increase from June, 1903, up to the time that the 
Supreme Court rendered its decision, in July, 1907, files 


a statement showing the date on which a shipment wa 
made, how it moved and what the overcharge amounte 
to. Only claims which show these necessary details ar 
considered, and when the documents are transferred t 
the New Orleans Railway Clearing House the invest 
gators established, first, whether the shipment moved « 
all, whether it moved on the day named, whether thei 
was any overcharge in the freight and who, if anybod, 
is entitled to recover. Those claims that are found 
be just and accurate are set aside in a class by ther 
selves. 

It is not possible to say at the present time how mu: 
money is represented in the 200,000 or more claims th 
are in the hands of the New Orleans clearing house, a: 
neither is it possible to say how long that instituti 
will be at work on the big task it has undertaken. It 
said though that the progress so far has been reasonal 
and steady and it is expected that the same rate 
advancement will be maintained. However, inasmu 
as it is not known how many thousand claims are st 
out it is not possible to say whether the work will 
finished in six months or six years. The adjustment 
these matters is necessarily of the greatest interest 
the lumbermen who expect to recover overcharge freig 
rates undef the Supreme Court’s decision, and they a 
watching closely every development in the momento 
game. 





NOMENCLATURE AND MINIMUM LENGTHS IN FLOORING MANUFACTURE. 


At a conference in Washington last week the retailers 
represented in the eastern states associations took action 
recommending to the associations of hardwood flooring 
manufacturers, particularly that concerned with maple, 
certain changes which they believed would be for the 
benefit of the buyer and which would seem especially 
important to the eastern trade. 

First was a change in nomenclature. The present 
grades are ‘‘Clear,’’ ‘‘No. 1’’ and ‘‘Faetory.’’ The 
conference suggested and was prepared to urge upon 
the manufacturers that these names be changed to 
‘*Na:k,7?* ** No, 2** and **No, 3," 
that for years, and until comparatively recently, No. 1 
was the best grade, or clear, and that much misunder- 
standing; a good deal of business annoyance and some 
loss results from the present grade names. People who 
want clear frequently order No. 1, and of course are dis- 
appointed in its quality and frequently are obliged to 
return stock delivered or to remanufacture in part, and 
accept it only after negotiations as to price. 

It would not be apprehended that the manufacturers 
would seriously object to a change in grade names if 
there were any general demand for it. Certainly num- 
bered grades would be readily understandable, whereas 
the expression ‘*No. 1’? for anything but clear should 
ordinarily have coupled with it some other expression 
like ‘*common’’ to indicate it is not No. 1 quality. The 
derivation of the term ‘‘factory’’ is not plain; it is 
simply applied to the lowest grade—what the eastern 


4 . 
The argument was 


the manufacturers, that these names be changed to 
people would like to have called ‘‘ No. 3’’—but it sug- 
gests a sound grade of lumber adapted to the cheaper 
class of floors where strength and not looks is the requi- 
site, such as in factories, warehouses and the like. 

The second recommendation of the easterners was 
much more important, inasmuch as it would overthrow 
what the flooring makers many years struggled to obtain 
and would not be in the interest of factory economics. 
It was to effect a change in the minimum and average 
lengths of pieces in the various grades. At present the 
maple flooring association makes the standard in 
‘‘clear’’ of lengths two feet long and longer. The east- 
ern associations wish the minimum length raised to four 
feet and the average length of a lot raised to eight feet: 
No. 1 and faectory—what they wished called No, 2 and 
No. 3—which the present rules permit to be one and a 
half and one foot long and longer respectively, they 
wish made two feet and longer, with an average of six 
feet. 

They argue that a piece of flooring one foot long is 
not lumber, but fire wood, and that the rule which says 
‘*No. 3’? shall be of a quality that will work without 
much cutting puts upon the user the work of the manu- 
facturer. Their idea seems to be that whatever the 
grade of flooring it should be usable for purposes of 
that grade without any further labor on the part of 
the one who lays it. They further maintain that the 
saving in material effected by the factory being able 


to use a standard of such short lengths is offset by the 
loss and extra costs involved at the point of consun 
tion. : 

The hardwood flooring manufacturers will not readi 
consent to any change in the standard lengths. Hari 
wood flooring is a high class material, the output of 
costly plants and of expensive processes, and the man 
facturers feel that anything within reason which wi!! 
save material is in the interest of true economy ani 
should be accepted by the consumers. If the standard 
of lengths were to be raised materially a substantia! 
increase in the price of the commodity would have to 
be made. Manufacturing methods have been developed 
so_as to put these short pieces into condition for use, 

most important means to that end being end mate! 
ing machinery, following the advent of which the use of 
very small pieces became practicable. The manufacture: 
will undoubtedly feel that to increase the standard mini 
mum length would be to lose to them the result of long 
study and experiment and would, further, be a rever- 
sion in economics. 

It is understood the eastern association will seek a 
conference with the manufacturers at which these two 
requests, outlined above, will be presented and urge. 
It would appear that the change in grade names might 
readily be agreed to, but as to increasing the minimum 
and average lengths the manufacturers would undoubt- 
edly require a very convincing and strenuous argument 
before they would admit its necessity or practicability. 





IMPROVEMENT IN RAILROAD CLAIM DEPARTMENT METHODS. 


The railroads are awakening to the fact that they must 
give more businesslike attention to claims presented by 
their patrons. If any merchant or manufacturer who has 
to meet competition in his business were to follow the 
methods of the railroad claim departments he soon would 
have no customers and no credit in the commercial world. 
Progressive railroad men are beginning to realize that 
While they have a monopoly of their business and may do 
as they please in many respects, it does not pay them to 
pursue the policy they have followed in the pasf. 

New rules are being adopted in the claim departments 
of the leading railroad systems which will go a long way 
to facilitate the prompt settling of claims. The National 
Freight Claim Association, which makes the rules fol- 
lowed by all the railroads in handling claims, has adopted 
a plan under which the road to which a claim is pre- 
sented will settle it and apportion or prorate the amount 
of the loss among the lines interested in the shipment. 
This is a great step forward in settling claims on through 
shipments. The shipper may present the claim to the 
initial carrier, or the consignee may present it to the 
delivering line, or any intermediate line may settle it. 
If investigation does not show which road was respon- 
sible, the claim agent who makes the settlement appor- 
tions the loss among all the roads interested. 

Under the old rules a claim on a through shipment had 
to make the rounds of the claim departments of all the 
roads interested. The shipper never knew where his 
papers were, and in an aggravating number of cases he 
would be informed, after months of persistent inquiry, 
that the papers were lost or mislaid, or had been burned 
in a fire. If the claimant wanted any further attention 
in such cases he would have tq obtain duplicates of all the 
papers and start all over again. As a rule the shipper 
could not get his money until the claim agent of each 
road had investigated the case and all the lines had 
agreed to a settlement. While many progressive roads 
have been reasonably prompt in settling their local 
claims, the clerks in their claim departments have con- 
sidered it a part of their duty to delay the payment of 
‘*interline’’ losses. The new plan will permit prompt 
settlement on all small claims, as these can be paid by the 
settling carrier without waiting for the approval or con- 
sent of the other roads. 

On claims for more than $100 it is necessary for the 
settling agent to submit the papers, before payment, to 


the elaim agents of the other lines interested. This, 
however, is an improvement on old methods, as the road 
to which the claim is presented is expected to complete 
the investigation. 

‘*Direct investigation’’ is another improvement which 
has been provided for,in the new rules. The claim agent 
to whom the elaim is presented by the shipper is permit- 
ted to make direct inquiries of the local agents of other 
roads to obtain any information necessary to verify or 


dispose of the case. Until recently no railroad would 
allow its local agents to answer inquiries from the claim 
agents of other roads. A great deal of the congestion in 
the claim departments of the roads was caused by t!iis 
ancient custom which more than doubled the clerical 
work of handling the papers. The new rules provide t!:1t 
if the local agent does not answer an inquiry wit 

twenty days it may be repeated to the claim departm«t 
of the road, and if this does not bring the informat 
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desired within thirty days, the ‘‘settling’’ carrier which in the payment of claims, and they can no longer favor in getting this report. The new rules give the settling 
las made the inquiry may charge the claim to the ‘‘de- the shipper on account of his traffic. The claim agent road full authority to obtain this information and dis- 
wa jiny ent’’ road. This rule ought to put a little ‘‘gin- must have the documents to verify every payment of the pose of the claim promptly and lumbermen should see to 
nte ger’ into the claim departments of roads notorious for money of his corporation which he authorizes. The it that the rules are observed. 
} al t neglect to answer inquiries from other lines. papers presented by the shipper are seldom sufficient to The settling of ordinary freight claims is really a very 
d t ler the traffic conditions which prevailed a few justify the payment. The shipper can only present the simple business transaction. When the shipper’s docu- 
est y ago a large shipper could get action on his claims expense bill with notation of loss or damage, and the ments and the report of the delivering agent are brought 
d : b thholding business from a road which did not treat report of the consignee, with the invoice showing the together the only thing required is a competent man to 
hei h ight, but the laws have become so strict and rates value of the goods. The claim agent, however, must have ‘‘voucher’’ the claim and dispose of it, if it is a just 
od hi een fixed on so firm a basis that the railroads have a report from the delivering agent to verify the claim. one, or make a fair offer of settlement if the claim is 
d very careful about discriminating against anyone ‘The difficulty in the past on through shipments has been excessive. 
her 
th W OF G S F W 
th EDITORIAL REVIEW OF GENERAL LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS FOR A WEEK. 
al 
iti approach of spring and the remarkably favorable — known that production this year will be much restricted. filling orders for any of the more sought for stocks. 
It r during the first half of March have induced a In the building line southern pine and northern hemlock There is a steady demand for the several varieties and 
lal of resumption of building over a wide expanse are being sold at prices with which it is hard for north- qualities of oak, ash and poplar, and the cheaper woods 
e ot rior country. This has caused some revival of de- ern pine of both varieties to compete. Prices as a gen- are moving in a moderate degree. Demand for all kinds 
nu , for the kinds of lumber used in building. An in- eral thing are being held with relatively more firmness of hardwoods is gaged by current consumption, there 
8t amount of lumber has been distributed from than for almost any other soft wood, with perhaps the being but little inclination to provide for lumber in ad- 
il tocks and has developed so many shortages that exception of cypress and spruce, Slight concessions in vance of near requirement for working up or turning 
it : have been received at wholesale centers with more some instances seem to make but little difference with over in trade. Despite this buying to meet current neces 
st f) icy than formerly, with the result that the volume the firmness which characterizes the general wholesale sities only, the volume of stock disposed of is considera- 
P1g { ement has enlarged. Retail dealers are more trade. At most of the leading white pine markets stocks ble and is rather on the inerease. 
pa i d to place orders for stock than they were, though are considered comparatively small, and for that reason 
itous they are still conservative about making such orders wholesale dealers are inclined to hold their lumber for YWBLLOW PINE RATE ADVANCE. 
ths essary for ‘ar re ire >. s. reneré Vv aski Z "1€es i , arket shi *c > re active. . ss 
arg than necessary for me wr requireme nts Generalh isking price until the market hall becom« more active. this week a great deal of interest has been aroused 
spe ng, building jobs are of moderate size, but there With this attitude they are not exerting themselves . - : : 
I ab _ ¢ ‘ ot : by rumored readjustment of rates on yellow pine. None 
ugh of considerable magnitude to send an ocea- toward restocking. ’ ‘ ’ f : 
heAvic to the nile te the Siled direct. Thie of these rumors have been substantiated in their en- 
S schedule 0 e Ss J ™4 CT. e . ° > on . 
‘ , . . ‘ tirety, | -ontain a ger : » roads eas 
y air of greater business than prevailed during BUILDING HELPS HEMLOCK. + , But oom — wh amen of truth, The roads ¢ Mee OS 
F ! It is expected that as the season progresses mn i cn ae : _— ‘ the Mississippi river have been considering the ‘advisa- 
y the ai ty Misa cee, (= ee casa aera a rhe call for hemlock in the building line is increasing bility of equalizing rates with west of the river roads 
nand for building lumber will increase, but that . : qo Aes “penta ; , d i t D 
su me . a : a little as the season progresses. Late favorable weather but have been unable to reach any satisfactory basis 
be measured by the amount of building in prog- : We JF 5 ‘ ee . : ; any 8 de ° 
“HI ‘ “J aid: Retail, tenia “ed iecuaiian has helped in this particular, as a large number of build After tracing rumor to its lair this week, it develops 
ess ne } ac 5 ye von e sar rec re- . . . 5 : J . A eo _ © ° ° . ° 
adi oe ye cen That is to sav, there will be a ings of the dwelling house character have been started that roads serving originating points east of the river, 
Tay D ors _perisnn v a - ti mg oF dateiaes Gnaln : Within two weeks. It is evident that many people intend presumably Ohio river crossings, are to issue new tariffs 
aek t stocking ahead 1n anticipe oO oO re DUS 4SS, ry ® . *Mepe ° . : a " . a : ‘ —a) 
it of eae. oe sores ¥ ouiid tr an the aeks mal tie to take the present opportunity of cheaper material to placing the rates to west of the river points on a parity 
ian Mhis feature, 1 | shall ae 8 tions that it build houses and flats, using for that purpose the money with rates from points west of the Mississippi. This 
wil ~ ee neon va a ith : seaman ‘indi i : which they saved during the years of prosperity. Per- yeadjustment evidently does not meet the approval of 
duee a stronger market, W 1 appare aications woe 6 oy" kg tally . iis 2 . : i 3 . —_ . 
and ere will bs advanced. While the market remains """'S daily issued in the cities show that building is now several of the heaviest carriers of yellow pine, which 
dard eee soghe ; , ‘ ¢ mainly of the smaller class, involving expenditures in ¢jaim they have not and will not ut in the new 
= We and the wholesalers are anxious to secure orders ae. . > > sb € A « “ n put 1 1 
ntial 3 whiiae” . . . : . . the majority of cases of $1,000 to several thousands of schedules. The proposed change is vet in: mmbrvotic 
ame t ssions, no motive will exist for stocking up in oo _ . » Sua tha . 8. 1e proposed change is yet in an embryotic 
” ’, Pe ; 5 dollars up to $10,000, Such a class of buildings requires state and lefinite. final i ORE 7 sie ‘ 
. advance sesides, the plentifulness of cars and the ; ; : ; 5 : tate and no definite, final statement in regard to the 
loped nes F ability cake Glee ak diene tr tele common dimension, also inch stuff, to a large degree, in changesand their application can be made at this time. 
- use sn riaie gee hoe . ble r 7 leal bates b ‘ding which hemlock cuts a considerable figure in its natural 
Sve mber promptly enable a dea ae an¢ a ‘ ng “4 territory. But for the competition of cheaper southern 
se of tractors to get | ar seapiage — : ie) ‘eliv 9 een oe pine hemlock should now have a rising demand absorptive ’ 
turer i AOR REPS SAVER: Fat, CNS Geaeey. of a large amount of lumber. Sellers of hemlock are ISN T IT AWFUL! 
: ing it i very ssible avenue of demand, with 
mini THROUGH WEAKNESS. pushing it into every possible avenue of demand, wi ? 7 | | 
long sernreg ae 1: _— al aipnotarsl beanch of i the result that it is being used in applications in which Harrowing accounts of the number of idle freight 
reve os wz n papi Sh genera oo ‘a Roar en re it was once deemed inadmissible. cars and locomotives have been circulated the last three 
ao SO eae Se ee eee _— month It is stated that anywh , 375 
: ‘ wemige® srcse zs) Sate s. st: at : rere from $750,000,000 
a listribution. Owing prog ponents Pigg saeco IN THE FAR WEST. to $1,000,000,000 worth of railroad equipment is lying 
, he advantage o 1e sellers, 1e Tes ‘ ia , , . : ails ‘ » : . ; : "a 
» twe ae i of southern pine, relatively to that of other The greater number of saw mills in the Puget sound idle, entailing a monthly expense of something like 
re : fs I a ee agi district are still shut dow but the shingle mills are $4,000,000. <A railroad man is quoted recently to the 
irged. lh x and structural woods, is being greatly extended. praca sa tgs ot UOWR, Ou. = tigg eet eee ; : 1 *. 
might en —s in aieeding. ee ietmoed ty ie cald of thi resuming operations. There has been but little improve- effect that inasmuch as the people were talking about 
5 ns ers ¢t ¢ avs » uce : > 2 me s 4 a ; ° P . ° 
imum umber, especially when it is as available for ment in the eastward rail trade, though the number of passing a law compelling them to build cars and furnish 
dd meee 5. . wd we Ml masta pine manufae inquiries received presage demand should the transcon equipment it is now time for the government to step in 
iment 3 mre sore oy senna mask sod wecuee prices tinental rail rate question be settled favorably to the and reimburse the railroads for the earning power of 
nilitv. hain. amid sc cteathes Wigy RRRERE Raggy TEE eee es shippers. The local requirement is fairly good, even their idle equipment. This statement doubtless was 
. ! lumber is pu chin , farthe r into the north and i excellent as regards Portland, Ore. The foreign business meant to be facetious and unanswerable. It was based 
l re us g Ii , 7 ‘ Ss > > va . = . . ao ee 2.2 ° 
a r the com sotiiad ‘woods harder than during the is holding up well, there being heavy shipments from on the facet that 339,053 freight cars were idle and 
? lisehs as Whe m the frm tone of the Bi Columbia river points and fair cargo shipments to for 12,000 locomotives were without loads. No one has 
I llg "CS. <; 7] c . . . . . . > 
ia it will be found that the demand has eign ports on Puget sound and Grays harbor, as well as found occasion to disagree with the figures presented by 
a foothold in a wider territory and in many at British Columbia ports. The California business con the railroads as to the extent to which their business 
wo ne yee hich would ont have been invaded had prices tinues quiet, mainly on account of the engineers’ strike, has fallen off. Possibly it has decreased to the degree 
clain and car shortage continued. Thus the ill wind which ties up the steam schooners. There is, however, an stated. However, if the government is going into the re- 
nape seme Sentione future good to the southern pine increasing reémployment of sailing craft in the coast imbursing business, how about the saw mill man, the 
y S . ae 5 5 wise trade. The loeal demand for lumber in the Inland office man and the laborer who have been unable to 
lerical ts from mill and market points during the week Empire is good and some stock is moving eastward. keep their mills going or to secure employment? A great 
e t , rising demand for southern pine a stock. failroad building in eastern Washington, Idaho and many interests have suffered aside from the railroads, 
sacar B gy has been resumed in town and country, and Montana is helping in the demand for ties, timber and but they are about the only ones which have raised such 
tment he work in progress is hardly up to a neasonabic lumber, poles ete. a tremendous squeal about it and carried their woes into 
nat : OD gel kG eng. OE ES wa the newspapers The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not 
is making steady gains and promises to reach TT + papers. MERICAN 1,U MBERMA} ) 
= ble proportions ” during the spring months. Lt LE CHANGE IN HARDWOODS. find fault with the statement of these facts, which un- 
| is an absence of demand for ear factory stuff The hardwood trade of the country shows but little deniably are true, although the exact figures do not apply 
tural timbers used by the railroads and for change from week to week, though the leading markets at all times, but with the publicity work of the rail- 
ory and warehouse structures. Thus it seems report some Jate improvement. Oak is fairly plentiful roads which have endeavored to make capital out of a 
lie7e spring trade will have to depend mainly upon in eastern markets and no difficulty is experienced in national loss. 
=. nd for general yard stocks, which, though better _—— pt nl a 
as, is still hesitating and confined to providing 
ings in sight or under contract. So far, the 66 ” 
ilers in the country at large seem determined ° 
more than to satisfy the wants of their eus- 
( keep their stocks evenly assorted. What AN 
lative buying they have done since the drop M N,WATSONG Co. 
ust fall is represented by their stocks on hand. -LUMBER - 
no present motive for stocking up beyond WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
< for current wants, nor will they have until MEMLOCK,LATH AND SHINGLES 
show an advancing tendency. It is_pro- MUSKEGON,MICH. 
it mill stocks in the.southwest are not large 
ments are much broken, so that any sudden Jan. 29, 08. 
emand that might come later in the season . 
se serious shortages, and therefore possibly 
would be advancing prices on some sizes, Wr. g. E. Defebaugh, Editor, 
u | qualities. Some report searcities of finishing American Lumberman, 
x and others of some sorts of dimension stock. 
” It coast the export movement is said to be Chicago, Tlis. 
better than that to interior markets. The Dear Sir: 
Soe eee oak ode ee ee Your favor of the 17th is at hand and also Volume II 
i reports Trom m1 ints, though no especia > a 
aeasaaas Gnas uaa dal Geamenen te of the History of the Lumber Industry of America. 
Ls the northern cities.” The publication is unique in itself and very opportune 


AND CONFIDENT. 


QUIET 

M ere is some increase of orders for northern 
icago, Minneapolis and St. Paul on building 

trade as a whole is reported quiet. The 
vement runs largely to the better grades, 
ks being apparently somewhat neglected. The 
ealers at lake points are not contracting for 
mount of lumber to be cut, though it is well 









at a time when reforestration is receiving so much of public dis- 


cussion, 


will recognize the value of it if not the present. 
It is certainly a very commendable 


late you upon your success. 
work. 


You have accomplished a wonderful work, and the future 


I congratu- 


Yours truly, 
Robert K. kann. 
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Chicago is the second city in the United States in 
population and first in everything else. It leads the 
world in art, music, literature and pork packing. It 
brews more beer than Milwaukee and makes more 
furniture than Grand Rapids. It lies in north lati- 
tude 41, and could lie just as well in any other lati- 
tude. It has a shore line of twenty-six miles and ex- 
tends ten miles inland, and a mile into the lake. 
Its waterworks cribs, three miles from the shore, are 
the original ‘‘cradles of the deep.’’ The Chicago river, 
with its two branches, runs up hill and divides the 
north, west and south sides from each other, for which 
each of them is thankful. Chicago was built on a 
marsh, and every heavy rain reminds the old settler of 
the good old days of 1837. 

In early history the Indians used the Chicago river 
to reach the Mississippi. People still go to St. Louis 
by way of Chicago—and then come back. Chicago 
was first visited by white men in 1673, when Joliet 
and Marquette Sundayed in these parts. Pere Mar- 
quette spent the winter of 1674-5 in C. LL. Willey’s lum- 
ber yard, 

The first white man who settled in Chicago was a 
negro named Jean Baptiste Point au Sable. He was a 
fur trader, and he thought Chicago was pretty fur. 
John Kinzie was the first American settler, beating 
Fernando Jones by a step. 

There was a fort here called Fort Dearborn. In 
1812, when the second argument with Great Britain 
oceurred, General Hull ordered the fort evacuated. 
August 15 the garrison set out for Detroit and was 
massacred at the foot of Eighteenth street. As there 
were no automobiles in those days the work had to 
be done by Indians. In 1907 the Chicago common coun- 
cil passed an antiscalping ordinance as a resuli.of this 
atrocity. The law is slow but eventual. The fort was 
burned by the Indians and was a total loss, with no 
insurance. It was rebuilt four years later, which was 
pretty slow for Chicago. 

In the old days this territory was claimed by the 
French and the British. The French and British were 
fine claimers, but they never did much to back it up. 
The French had a settlement at Vincennes, since made 
famous by Alice. In 176% the French yielded to Great 
Britain all the claim they did not have to the land 
east of the Mississippi. By the Quebee act of 1774 all 
the land between the Ohio and the great lakes was 
made a part of the province of Quebee. This was 
resented by the settlers of this region, as in those days 
there were no Grand Trunk exeursions to Montreal and 
Niagara Falls. In 1778 Patrick Henry, governor of 
the new state of Virginia, sent a small army of troops 
to Illinois to visit the settlers of this territory and to 
give them liberty or give them death. In spite of the 
fact that they were British subjects they decided to 
take the liberty of taking the liberty. 

After the revolution, as they still had their fighting 
clothes on, Virginia, New York, Massachusetts and 
Connecticut got into a scrap over the possession of 
Illinois, each being anxious to control the Illinois dele- 
gation. Virginia claimed all the territory between the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers and the great lakes by 
right of conquest, although the Virginia statesmen had 
no definite idea whether the Mississippi river emptied 
into the Gulf of Mexico, or into Lake Calumet. New 
York claimed the territory on the ground that it had 
swiped it from the Iroquois, and, as an Iroquois Indian 
had onee shot a jack rabbit on the prairie near Pana, 
Ill., New York considered Illinois was inside the Iro- 
quois jurisdiction. Massachusetts and Connecticut 
claimed that their northern and southern boundaries 
extended west as far as the Mississippi—which was 
going some. This dispute eventually was settled with 
out bloodshed, but was the eause of much sanguinary 
oratory in the halls of the state legislatures. 

In 1787 the Northwest Territory was created, with 
Chicago a part. In 1796 the County of Wayne was 
organized and Chicago became a suburb of Detroit, 
and at once declared itself for Arthur Holmes for 
mayor. The people of the Chicago settlement at this 
time had become accustomed to finding themselves in a 
new county every morning. They traveled thousands 
of miles without taking a step or spending a cent. 

In 1800 the Indian territory was organized and Chi- 
cago made a little trip down into Tom Rogers’ country. 
Another political change saved it from coming under 
the prohibition clause of the new Oklahoma constitu- 
tion. In 1802 Chicago had been a part of Wayne 
county, in 1812 it was a part of Madison county, in 
1814 it was a part of Edwards county, and in 1816 it 
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moved over into Crawford county. It was a part of 
Clark county in 1819, of Pike county in 1821, of Fulton 
county in 1823, and of Peoria county in 1825. The 
man who wanted to keep his job on the board of 
supervisors in those days was run to death. Chicago 
finally lit in Cook county in 1831 and has stayed in 
that spot ever since. 

In 1830 the population of Chicago was less than 100. 
People lived in log héuses and knew none of the joys of 
the Pompeiian room or the Press Club. These houses 
were located on the north and west sides, the early 
settler keeping as far away from the stockyards as 
possible. Most of the early settlers came from the 
south. About 1830 a new race made its appearance by 
way of the great lakes, calling themselves New Yawk- 
ers. In 1833 congress made an appropriation for the 
improvement of Chicago harbor, and the old sand bar 
was cut out. In 1854 the first schooner sailed up the 
river. Since that time large fleets of schooners have 
crossed the bar in Chicago. In 1837 the town was in- 
corporated as a city and its troubles really began. 
The building of the Illinois and Michigan canal started 
a town lot boom. <A 50-foot lot on State street rose 
to $65; the price before that time had been three 
drinks of whisky and a coon skin. 

In 1852 the Michigan Southern and Michigan Central 
railways reached Chicago, the Erie coming in some- 
what later. 

The great fire occurred in 1871 and, on the morning 
of October 10, when the police announced that gambling 
had been wiped out in Chicago the public believed 
them for the first and last time. The fire ran as far 
north as Fullerton avenue, which was about as far 
north as anybody went in those days. The property 
loss was $187,000,000, and several insurance companies 
were sorry John Kinzie ever settled on the bank of 


the Chicago river. The people of the entire wor!) 
came to Chicago’s relief. Chicago has since recipro 
cated by relieving strangers who come to Chicago of 
much as possible. 

Next to the lumber show at Brooke’s Casino t! 
greatest event ever pulled off in Chicago was t 
World’s Exposition in 1893. The city loaned the 
position $5,000,000, a touch that made the ordin 
newspaper man jealous. The exposition cost $43,0! 
000 and was seen by 27,529,401 people, of whom 
least seven saw it all. 

This chronicle would not be complete without si 
statistics. In one year the Chicago postoffice han: 
50,000 tons of mail, of which 48,000 tons are souvenir 
postal cards. It spends $9,000,000 a year on its public 
schools, and yet cannot afford kindergartens. Chicayo 
has 2,798 miles of streets, which will give some idea of 
the possibilities of the book agent business. It las 
1,918 miles of water pipe and consumes 131,000,000.\100 
gallons of water a year, Sunday closing statistics to 
the contrary notwithstanding. The Chicago public 
library contains 282,924 ordinary books and ‘‘In For- 
est Land.’’ The annual city revenues are $11,000,(00, 
which is a great inspiration to the aspiring politician, 
Chicago owes $15,000,000, which it is paying off at the 
rate of $2 a week. The Chicago Art Institute has 
2,580 students, the University of Chicago 4,463 students 
and Northwestern University 2,731 students. lor 
culture Chicago has everything else backed off the 
board. There are fifty-two hospitals in Chicago, 
which is none too many as long as the street-cars and 
automobiles keep up to their work. In one year Chicago 
receives 7,895,238 hogs, most of them from the west, 
but a few from New York. The canned chicken in- 
dustry is a large consumer of veal. Chicago has 262,621 


u 


wage earners, besides a large number of office boys. 


DIARY OF H. PERCIVAL PETERS. 











April 19.—A diary is a record of experiences—and experiences are but discoveries. A tree with its spres img 
branches always appeared to me to be almost saintly and I regretted felling it to earth. I have discovered tha! this 
same saintly tree, chopped down and sawed into log lengths and put into the water, is possessed of the devil. : 

This morning after breakfast I walked up stream with the crew. We followed a trail overland and str the 
river five miles above, but with not nearly the success that I struck the river later in the day. 

We found that a small jam had formed during the night just above and we came upon a place where the water 


was practically open. While the push was taking the lay of the land one of the crew suggested that I pol log 
across, after the manner in which the push had departed, to see what I could, myself, discover. Knowing th: alue 
of willingness in creating a favorable impression, I mounted a large white pine log and pushed bravely out int» the 
middle of the stream, pole in hand. When I had reached a point where I was absolutely outside of land comn ca- 
tion, except by wireless, the demon began its work. The log began slowly to revolve. 

I had two choices: continuing to stand on that part of the log on which I stood until I had sunk into the water 
on that side or changing my position to one higher up the log, which would simply accelerate its motion. A greet 
horn on a log that starts to revolve has a choice between these two things—and to do either is fatal. 

However, I moved my feet a little nearer the crest of the log. To my horror the ecntrary thing completely t rned 


over and I found myself scrambling as fast as I could to keep out of the river at all. I reached frantically fo: 
bottom with my pole but, as the bottom was concealed under 20 feet of water and 10 feet of mud, I did not find 1 


Meanwhile I was not without advice from the shore. The river rats on the bank encouraged me with sho 


s of 


‘¢Give her sand, boy!’’ and ‘‘ Put on your brakes!’’ Of the rest I have no very great recollection. I sudden! felt 
myself going into the water. At first when I came up I made a frantic grasp for the log. It had ceased to spit but 
it started to do so the minute I touched it, with the result that I went under again. 


In the meantime, however, my friends had started to the rescue and I succeeded in getting to shore by clut 


ing 


one end of the log while the other was poled along by the other members of the crew who were at hand. In spit of 
an arctie wind I dried my clothes by a roaring fire and was back on the river in an hour, though I confined my work 


for the rest of the day to the bank of the river or a batteau. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








HE National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
believes rates should not be advanced without the 
le most interested being taken into consideration. 


'{E problem concerning white hickory and red hick- 
loes not seem to be so much a question of quality 
~ 1 question of quantity. 


/RMER Senator Guthrie, of Indianapolis, predicts 
the next Congress will put lumber on the free list. 
of course, refers to the tariff, not to the price. 





[ERE is said to be 339,000 freight cars that are not 
g. They were not moving last year, the only dif- 
» being that last year they had loads. 


(E present quietude in the pulpwood market ought 
relieved soon by the demand for campaign litera- 


XTRACTS from the address of Chief Inspector Hill, 
e Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, are being distributed by the secretary. 
\ir. Hill recommends greater care in the handling of 
product during the time it is being manufactured. 
He emphasized the necessity for judgment in sawing, 
edging, trimming and stacking. These are sometimes 
regarded as of minor importance, but the man who man- 
ipulates the trimmer and the edger has as much to do 
with making lumber valuable as anyone connected with 
the work. 


YES, we do a little business in the lumber line with 
Cuba. In 1903 we shipped the island lumber valued at 
nly $980,468, while in 1907 the value was $2,340,890. 
‘vidently Cuba is on the whole prosperous, and rapidly 
recovering under the stable conditions prevailing during 
American occupation, from the long paralysis caused by 
revolution, war and political uncertainty. All other lines 





EDITORIAL COMMENT ON MATTERS OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE 


are increasing likewise. The grand total of our exports 
to the island of our domestic products in 1903 was 
$22,373,692, while in 1907 it was $51,851,121. Those 
figures are ‘for calendar and not government fiscal years. 
Still the balance of trade between Cuba and the United 
States is yet against the latter, for we took her products 
in 1903 to the value of $57,228,291, but in 1907 to the 
value of $92,429,267. But we are gaining in the pro- 
portion, for our imports from Cuba increased during the 
period but 61.5 percent, while our exports to Cuba in- 
creased 123.5 percent. Cuba is raising more and buying 
more and her best customer and her biggest source of 
supply is the United States. In 1906, which is the last 
year available for a comparison by countries, she bought 
46.8 percent of her imports from the United States and 
exported to the United States 84.6 percent of all the 
goods she shipped. 


A NEW lumber loader has been placed on the market, 
but it is said that there is a greater demand in some 
sections right now for some method of unloading lumber. 


IF FORESTRY is taught in the public schools, as sug- 
gested at the recent meeting of the wholesale lumber- 
men at Washington, the new science will not receive much 
encouragement in the district schools of a hickory sec- 
tion. 


IT IS expected that the north will put in 1,000,000,000 
feet less of white pine this year than it did last year, 
and yet there are buyers who expect to see the wood go 
lower than it is. 


IF BREVITY be the soul of wit then Congressman 

T. Watkins, of Louisiana, is entitled to admittance 
into the ranks. Recently he introduced House Bill 
No. 15,855, which provides that ‘‘no increase in an 
interstate rate or the discontinuance of a rate effect 
ing an increase shall be permitted without opportunity 
to protest being afforded, and upon hearing and de- 





INTEREST. 


termination as to reasonableness when objection is 
made in advance of the new rate becoming effective.’’ 
This was offered as an amendment to the present act 
to regulate commerce, 


IT IS a sad thing to observe that while forestry at 
Yale has been a failure football has been a decided 
success, 

BY EXPRESSING confidence in him the National 
wholesalers paid a distinct compliment to President 
Roosevelt, for confidence is a thing not to be thrown to 
the birds in these days. 





IN CERTAIN parts of Oregon and California are 
found large quantities of white fir. Heretofore this 
timber was not considered of much value, being used 
by manufacturers largely for stickers and to a certain 
extent for local building. A recent investigation by 
the Forest Service shows that this white fir, Abies 
concolor, is admirably adapted for the manufacture 
of paper pulp by the sulphite process. 

NOW that the driving season is approaching in 
Maine waters war between the Canadian and Ameri- 
can lumbermen is said to be brewing again. This war 
promises to last as long as the timber in that section. 


A CALIFORNIA gentleman very modestly states 
that it requires 53 percent of all the lum er cut in 
the United States to manufacture boxes and crates 
for the shipment of fruits from California and Florida. 


A BILL has been introduced by Senator Stephenson, 
of Wisconsin, directing the secretary or treasurer to 
pay the heirs of William Doyle, of Merrill, Wis., and 
other legal claimants $10,198 in full compensation for 
73,836 cubie feet of logs and rafting paraphernalia 
taken at Vicksburg, Miss., by officers of the United 
States army. 








A MODEL RETAIL LUMBER YARD BY AN OPERATOR. 


Prize composition on ‘‘A Model Retail Lumber 
Yard,’’ written by Hyram Jensen, Collinston, Utah. 
Submitted in a contest organized by the Western Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association. 

LOCATION. 
Convenience to railroad facilties should be sought after, 
t ¢ location in a business center ought not to be 
for it in selecting a stand. Good drainage is 
ary for clean, healthy surroundings, hence a slightly 
oping surface is preferred, with a porous, gravelly forma- 
tion. Where such conditions can not be had, then the most 
ible point for artificial drainage should be looked after, 

stent with other advantages desired. 

Free Delivery. 

rhis topic I shall dispose of by saying that I consider 
free delivery an unwise and unnecessary expense, and I hope 
to see it done away with; in fact, I believe it has no place 
in a modern lumber yard. I need not go into detail about 

















it, for we all know the inconsistencies often asked for in 
connection with it. If one thinks that he is going to gain 
favor over his competitor by this means he simply shows 
how shortsighted he is, for of course the other fellow is not 
going to be outdone by that means, and thus he is forced 
to do likewise, and they are therefore comparatively equal 
again, so far as accommodations are concerned, and both 
ha additional expense to meet. It is a breach of social 

my in as much as people then often ask you to spend 


time and labor for insignificant orders, so small that they 
themselves would not spend the time thus at their own 


Collections, Credits and Bookkeeping. 


rhese three subjects are so closely connected that I pre- 

é treat them under ene topic. 
A good knowledge of human nature is a good requisite 
credit business, but a thorough acquaintance with 
yi istomers is of far more consequence. Many men are 
honest and would pay if they could, but their poor manage- 
nent, due to lack of business tactics, never permits them 
above their chain of indebtedness, and for this class 
i) mers we need to beware: so try to get an index to 
a man’s habits before granting him credit. 








Some will come 
wit e monthly installment proposition, which I for one 
ade zo much on. Too often we look in vain for the in- 
st nt, and when inquired into we hear of this and that 


ntment. Would that the credit business could be 
but it is so universal at present that I dare not hope 
on to be abolished, yet I do believe that it can and 
be suppressed to a great extent. 
be afraid to ask for security from a doubtful cus- 
A mechanic’s lien on certain buildings is good 
S but often the structure for which we furnish 
tt is exempt from execution, in which case a mortgage 
asked for. Try to accommodate the trade within 
limit, so long as you can get satisfactory security. 
‘ough system of collections should be followed up 
credit has been granted. The methods followed by 
are these—and here comes in the bookkeeping 
I e first entry is, of course, on the yard book, show- 
ng ery. From that I enter the account upon a loose, 
d statement to exactly fit my account file, the entry 
de in copying ink. Should the same customer 
a few days and make another purchase on account 
taken in the same manner from the yard book to 
statement, or a consecutive one if the items be 
and so on until the end of the month, when all 
ts are complete and ready to be mailed out, after 
ng thereto the amount of the previous statement, 
nd placing upon each the page of the impression 
e the copy may be found. As I begin to clear my 
st note the page of the copying book, where this 
usiness begins, and as two statement sheets are 
pon each page of the impression book, the state- 
taken off in pairs containing the same page num- 
en carry the totals of each pair respectively to the 
ron, ere also the page number corresponding with the 
's are entered. Having thus cleared the file, I 
to copy and mail out. Usually I address the 
and enclose each pair while the next pair is in the 
pres is allowing a few moments for the a to 
4 re clear than if rushed through and enclosed and 
afterwards. It also prevents getting them mixed. 
anner I get each account condensed upon one page, 
“utive ones, according to the amount. I believe this 
is plainer and simpler than the McCaskey system, 
: whole case of small individual books are necessary. 
a ‘er which you may find your accounts more numerous 
— kease for accounts will accommodate. Here you 











mail itemized statements, while there you must show them 
through their individual booklet, and take chances of hay- 
ing it misplaced. 

The following footnote appears upon all of my state- 
ments: “Statement is rendered for all bills on the first of 
each month. This gives opportunity for correction of errors 
and is not a demand for bills not due. Interest at the rate 
of 1 per cent a month will be charged if remittance is not 
made within 30 days after statement is issued.” 

After clearing the file and mailing its contents I then 
begin at the first of my ledger and note all that did no 
business with me the last month, to whom I now send a 
pony statement inscribed as follows: 
Date “Statement rendered” 

“Interest added.’ 
“Amount due.” 

The totals here are again forwarded to the ledger, with 
the date of the month, of course, but no entry in the page 
column this time, as no need of taking a copy of this state- 
ment, but the amount of interest added is now entered in 
the ledger in a column for that purpose, using the space of 
the ten thousand dollar column—which I never have occa- 
sion to use otherwise. ‘Thus I am prepared to show the 
amount of interest, separate from the rest, as my customers 
are generally curious on this point. I am always particular 
not to charge compound interest, which at a glance might 
appear to be the case. 

Having thus gotten out all statements for the month, I 
now proceed to list all of my accounts, both resources and 
liabilities. For this purpose I use an ordinary trial balance 
book, simply because of the ruling therein, and not drawing 
up a trial balance, in strictly bookkeeping sense This 
requires but one listing of names a year, as opposite each 
name are twelve separate spaces for dollars and cents, and 
at the top of each is written the name of the corresponding 
month of the year. These names being in the same order 
as the names on the ledger, the figures showing amounts can 
hastily be filled in and the total of debits and credits of 
each month footed up, showing increase or decrease, as the 


(amount here) 





case may be. This keeps a steady gauge on the business, 
and affords an easy way of knowing whether we are going 
into or coming out of the woods. At the end of the year 


your list is already complete for stock taking, so far as the 
ledger is concerned, and a glance at this list will inform 
you as to who have been the slow customers. On going out 
on collections I always carry this book with me, so no 
matter which of my customers comes along I am prepared 
to state the conditions of his account. 

The proper way to collect is to pave the way when the 
deal is made. This, as before stated, should be in the way 
of taking security whenever there is doubt as to the indi 
vidual’s financial standing If you cannot favor a man at 
all, be very cautious as to how you tell him so Don't be 
uncourteous to any one. Have a smooth, gentle touch of 
kindness for all, and even if you be as hard as steel within 
when pressed to that extent, train your disposition to be 
round and smooth, and line it with a velvet coat of cour 
tesy. Often a poor man can get an endorser with him. 
Make that suggestion if need be. It is very seldom neces 
sary to turn a man off completely. 

After getting a bad man on your books, don't be in a 
hurry to make him trouble. Watch him carefully. and when 
there is an opening for you to get part, or all of your pay, 
don’t rush in and say “Now I have you on the hip,” but 
make a friend of him still if possible, as it is better to have 
the good will than the ill will of even a dog. I do not 
mean by this that you should let your opportunity go by. 
Not by any means. If you can not persuade your man to 
yield gently, then begin to let him know that you are not 
soft all through. It is then time to show him that you 
have also a supply of hard sense and justice about you, 
which can be administered without abuse 

Aid the trade to build judiciously. Some people are 
inclined to jump in over their heads when they should be 
wading cautiously in the shallow water I have sometimes 
persuaded a customer to cut his bill down, and get along 
with a smaller house for a time. It is not a bad idea to 
have some kind of a motto in your office. One that I used 
for a long time read as follows: 

“Don’t run in debt—never mind, never mind 

If the chairs and the sofa are old: 
= will fit your back better than any new set, 
Unless they are paid for in gold. 
If the house is too small, draw the closer together 
Keep it warm with a hearty good will- 
A big one unpaid for in all kinds of weather 
Will send to your warm heart a chill.’ 

As harder times now appear to be coming on I have 
displaced the above motto for the following, which is more 
blunt: 


Please don't ask for credit. I desire to run my business 
on a cash basis.” 
Mail Order Competition. 


lho not be fainthearted in this. It is a hard proposition 
from one view point, but not so hard from another. Carry 
a chip on your shoulder, and have a slingshot argument on 
hand, when it comes to that subject, but keep on your own 
ground. Don't attempt to fight the battle of your neigh 
boring dry goods merchant, nor to win your own in the field 
of spindles and porch brackets. You must be judicious in 
the selection of your ground, and then take the offensive 
and not the defensive side of the combat Show up the 
chances taken on glazed sash and doors through shipping 
so far, and the delay and annoyance often incurred thereby. 
Keep a close watch at the railroad station for likely orders, 
and take particular note of bad ones, whereby you gather 
material for the case you have to plead. Being in the 
furniture business as well as lumber, I have encountered 
more competition in the former line than the latter, hence 
am better prepared to speak of it. I know of but one single 
order, in this vicinity, of doors and sash coming from the 
mail order house, and that proved to be a good one for my 
purpose, as it was all smashed to smithereens on its arrival, 
and the customer had to have a new shipment come from 

icago, Which consumed his valuable time and patience, I 
will relate a circumstance or two that I met with in the 
furniture business A man had just finished a neat little 
cottage with lumber from my yard, when I approached him, 
saying that I expected to sell him a nice bill of furniture to 
tit up his new home Iie rather sneered at that, and said 
he could do so much better with Sears & Roebuck. 1 braced 
up to him and dared him to mention his articles. He was, 
of course, as aggressive as I, and we were so far equal that 
day, as I had no catalogue on hand wherefrom to make 
comparisons, but I assured him that I would get one as 
soon as possible, which I did. Soon after he was back here 
igain and I then informed him that I was ready for that 
comparison on furniture. He selected a folding bed, which, 
by the way, was about the best thing in the whole book for 
me. I placed one by the side of it, containing a mirror of 
the same shape and quality, and two inches larger all 
around, and workmanship conceded to be equal. On com- 
parison my bed was about three dollars cheaper than his, 
after allowing him a lower rate than scheduled figures, as 
we learned afterwards 

Another incident I met with through a visit to the freight 
house of our depot. There I found a brass bed from Chicago 
to one of our good old farmers. Not long after this I met 
the gentleman, together with one of his sons. I stopped 
them and inquired if they knew of any of their neighbors 
wishing to get a brass bed like the one they had gotten from 
Chicago. 1 told them if they should, perchance, hear of any 
one to kindly direct the person to me, as I was prepared to 
sell it for one dollar less than theirs had cost them. They 
looked a little sheepish and drove off. Some time after the 
young man came to me and wished me to show him the bed 
in question, as he now wanted to take advantage of my 
offer. I showed him the goods and he was forced to admit 
that it was fully equal in quality and finish and he bought 
the bed. These circumstances I always keep fresh on my 
memory to relate to contemplating sawbuck riders. Time 
and space will not permit me to say more on this topic, so 
will simply add this: Study up all the advantages possible 
for trading at home, and show all the disadvantages of 
sending away for material, not forgetting to prepare your- 
self for comparisons, both as regards prices and qualities 





Stock Keeping. 


Study carefully the needs of your trade and keep a stock 
to suit the conditions. Foresight will count for much here, 
as one needs to view prospective requirements and seek to 
have the material on hand as it is called for, and at the 
same time not get overstocked ‘A place for everything and 
everything in its place,” is ay motto that should be kept in 
mind. 

Some will argue that common lumber should be shedded, 
but the writer has his doubts as to that being a paying 
proposition. I would not advocate it because of the extra 
expense. But seek to pile it so that the rain may drain off 
without soaking throngh the pile, by raising the one end. In 
the winter time the snow should be swept off after every 
storm and paths kept open along the whole line. The lumber 
should be lined up in attractive style and the yard be kept 
free from rubbish at all times 

A closed shed is, of course, preferable for finishing 
lumber. yet many are still open. Where such is the case 
there is considerable advantage in having the shed facing 
north, so to keep the sun from shining in on the lumber. 
and in this locality I believe we have less storms from the 
north than from most any other direction. 
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Efforts Before the Interstate Commission to 


INTERSTATE FREIGHT RATES BEFORE 
CONGRESS. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Mareh 6.—The special committee 
appointed by the National Industrial Traffic League to 
appear before the senate and house committees on in- 
terstate freight rates, in connection with important 
legislative matters now pending before those commit- 
tees, has been in Washington the last four days. The 
committee consists of J. C. Lincoln, of St. Louis, Mo., 
president of the league and commissioner of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange of St. Louis; L. B. Boswell, com- 
missioner of the Quiney Freight Bureau, Quincy, IIl.; 
U. S. Pawkett, traffic manager of the Fort Worth 
lreight Bureau, Fort Worth, Tex.; P. M. Hanson, chair- 
man of the traffic committee of the Missouri Manu- 
facturers’ Association, St. Louis; Ira 8. Bassett, com- 
missioner of the Chamber of Commerce, Pittsburg, Pa.; 
H. C. Barlow, executive director of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, Chicago, and W. E. Cooke, secre- 
tary, traffic manager of the Automatic Electric Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

The committee appeared before the house committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce today in a session 
lasting about four hours. ‘The matters which the 
league presented and which were discussed in detail 
embrace the following subjects: 

Right of Shipper to Route His Shipments. 

The following was presented by the league: 

WuereAs, The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
ruled that shippers have no right to indicate the inter- 
mediate routing where the carriers have reserved that right 
by so printing in their tariffs; and / J 

Wuereas, The carriers have no property rights in the 
goods transported and, therefore, debarring the shipper of 
such right is virtually confiscating his property, as the right 
to route his freight is a legitimate asset of the owner; and 

WereAS, Such really makes possible the most effective 
of pools, resulting in ruin to the smaller lines and promoting 
monopoly among the large systems; therefore, be it 

Resolved, ‘That this league is of the opinion that the 
decision, if law, is not equity and is a violation of the con- 
stitutional rights of the individual: and we pledge ourselves 
to use every honorable means to have this injustice cor- 
reeted. 

Under this proposition the league supported the bill 
now pending before Congress of Mr. Robinson, H. R. 
No, 156, the purport of which is found in the resolution 
above quoted. It was, however, suggested by the 
league that as to perishable freight, at the discre- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Commission the initial 
carriers should be permitted to route such traffic. This 
is in line with the decision rendered by the United 
States Supreme Court in the well known California 
fruit case. 





Rate Quotations. 

The following resolution was presented by the 
league: 

WuerEAS, ‘The posting of tariffs at railway stations is 
useless to the public and an enormous expense to the car- 
riers without return to them for which the public must pay 
in the long run; and PW ; 

WHEREAS, The law places the burden of responsibility for 
incorrect rates upon the public, which is wholly wrong: 

Resolved, That we memorialize the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to recommend to Congress to so amend the law 
that the officers of the carriers be obliged to quote rates in 
writing upon application and be responsible therefor and 
give rates upon bills of lading upon request and be respon- 
sible therefor, provided that if errors are made reparation 
shall be made only by claim through the commission, and 
provided, further, that in order to prevent collusion as to 
illegal practices the carriers whose agent shall have quoted 
in writing or inserted in a bill of lading a rate less than 
the legal rate. reparation shall be for an amount equal! to its 
entire carnings on the traflic carried at the lower rate. 

Under this proposition it was recommended to pro- 
vide in effect that the officers or agents of the car- 
riers be obliged upon application to quote rates in 
writing and to be responsible therefor, and upon re- 
quest to give rates upon bills of lading and be responsi- 
ble therefor. Providing also that it errors be made 
reparation shall be made only by claim through the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; and, provided fur- 
ther, that the carriers whose officers or agent shall 
have quoted a wrong or inserted in the bill of lading 
a rate less than the local rate, such earriers shall be 
fined an amount equal to its entire earnings on the 
traffic subject to the lower rate. This subject is cov- 
ered by the purport of senate bill No. 621. 


Approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission of 
Tariffs Before Becoming Effective. 

The following resolution adopted by the National 
Industrial Traftie League was presented: 

WHEREAS, The Supreme Court of the United States has 
enunciated the principal that the courts do not have juris- 
diction as to the reasonableness of a lawful established rate 
whieh has not been condemned by the commission and should 
the courts assume jurisdiction of such matters and the 
commission also there would ensue conflicts and chaos (‘Texas 
& Pacific Railway Company ys. Cisco Oil Mill, 204, U. 8. 
449) : and, 

WHEREAS, Many complications growing out of restraining 
orders issued by the federal courts in their various jurisdic- 
tions against rates and tariff regulation of the carriers 
proposed to be put into effect, orders in such cases being 
limited to the boards before jt and to the territory under 
the jurisdiction of that court: and 

Wuereas, The granting of such injunctions as to rates, 
rules and regulations are proposed to be put into effect 
creates as between individuals and manufacturers the very 
discrimination prohibited by the interstate commerce act, 
the carriers being placed under the necessity of violating the 
act or dtsobeying the court's order; and 

WHEREAS, Litigation harassing to both the carriers and 
the shippers could be avoided by placing additional power 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission as to rates, rules 
or regulations proposed to be made effective; it is 

Resolved, That the National Industrial Traffic League 
recommend that the interstate commerce act be amended 
so as to provide that when an advance in a rate or a change 
in any regulation or practice which effects an increase 
which has been filed and is attacked by complaint to the 





RECENT RAILROAD DEVELOPMENTS AFFECTING THE LUMBER TRADE. 


Conserve and Increase Shipper’s Rights and Privileges—Much Litigation Adverse to the Frisco. 


Interstate Commerce Commission, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission shall have the power in its discretion to pro- 
hibit the taking effect of the advance or change until the 
matter has been officially heard and determined. 


Under this proposition it is recommended that sen- 
ate bill 423, introduced by Senator Fulton, be amended 
to provide as follows: 

When an advance in the existing rate or rates, fare or 
fares, charge or charges is proposed and is protested against 
the Interstate Commerce Commission shall have the power 
in its discretion to prohibit the taking effect of the advance 
or change until matters have been officially heard and de- 
termined. 

The same recommendation was made in connection 
with several bills pending in the house. 

Senator Fulton, in the hearing before the senate 
committee today, agreed in the proposed change. This 
recommendation is also in line with the recommenda- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Commission in its 
last annual report. 


Sum of Locals Versus Through Rates. 


Wuereas, The act to regulate commerce provides that 
there can be but one legal through rate covering the movye- 
ment of interstate traffic, which rate is that published in 
tariffs tiled with the commission; and 

WHEREAS, In many instances published through rates are 
greater than the sum of legally established local rates; and 

WHEREAS, ‘The commisssion has held that in such cases 
the higher published through rate will be regarded as prima 
facie unreasonable; therefore be it 

Resolved, ‘That it is the view of this league that no 
through interstate rate should exceed the lowest available 
combination of legally published local rates, and that Con- 
gress be asked to enact an amendment to the act to regu- 
late commerce which shall provide that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, either on its own motion or when its 
attention is called thereto by any party, shall require the 
carriers to reduce the published through rate to a figure not 
in excess of such combination of local rates and make same 
effective on nut more than five days’ notice. 





In submitting the above it was recommended that a 
bill be enacted as an amendment to the interstate com- 
merece act providing as follows: 

No through or joint interstate rate shall exceed the least 
available compensation of legally published local rates. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission either on its own motion 
or when its attention is called thereto by any party shall 
have the power to require the carrier or carriers to reduce 
the published through or joint rate to a figure not in excess 
of such combination of legally published local rates, the 
same to be effective on not less than five days’ notice. 


As the Supreme Court of the United States has held 
that a shipper could avail himself of the legally pub- 
lished local rates by shipment to the junetion point 
and reshipping, it is the contention of the carriers 
that the through shippers should be enabled to avail 
themselves of the same rates, 


Long and Short Haul Clause. 

Pending in the house are bills H. R. 4801 and 3858, 
and in the senate S. 125, to amend section 4 of the act 
to regulate commerce, having for its purpose the strict 
application of the long and short haul clause by the 
elimination of the present authority conferred for ig- 
noring that clause where dissimilar cireumstances and 
conditions prevail. It was the opinion of the commit- 
tee that the boundaries of our country are so large 
and commerce has to be engaged in for such great 
distance, and water competition cannot without injury 
to shippers be ignored, that it would be unfair to 
pass an enactment prohibiting the carriers from ig- 
noring the long and short haul clause where dissimilar 
circumstances and conditions prevail. It was also felt 
that the effect of such enactment would completely 
destroy competition in some eases and eliminate com- 
petition in many others. It is admitted that the ear- 
riers in some cases have taken advantage of the long 
and short haul clause to create conditions at interme- 
diate points which could not be justified, and it was 
pointed out that the present law provides for a method 
by which discriminations may be reached, and where 
these unjust rates may prevail and are continued it is 
through the consent of shippers, as there is an ade- 
quate remedy for the removal of such unjust discrimi- 
nations, 

Railway Agreements Versus Pools. 


Wurreas, Under the Sherman act railroad associations 
for the purpose of establishing and promulgating rates for 
the transportation of passengers and property are illegal 
and section 5 ot the interstate commerce act prohibits any 
carrier from entering into any contract, agreement or com- 
bination with other carriers tor any purpose; and, 

WHEREAS, The President of the United States in his mes- 
sage of Jannary 31 to Congress recommends that the rail- 
roads be permitted to form traffic associations for the pur- 
pose of conferring about and agreeing upon rates, regula- 
tions and practices affecting interstate business in which 
rw! members of the association are mutually interested; 
and, 

WHEREAS, In the judgment of the National Industrial 
Traffic League such associations are necessary for the proper 
handling of affairs of the carriers; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we indorse the views expressed by the 
President and that we recommend to the Congress of the 
United States that the Sherman act be so amended as to 
permit the railroads to meet and confer upon all questions 
relating to traffic regulations and rates, provided 

First. That the rights of the carriers to take individual 
action be preserved, and further provided that the carriers 
assent to the following conditions : 

First. That the dockets of such meetings shall be re- 
corded and shall be furnished to shippers upon request and 
that all such meetings shall be open to shippers and their 
representatives and, furthermore, that each and every such 
association shall be under the supervision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and that the commission should have 
the right and power to review the proceedings of adl such 
meetings and that all articles of association or agreement 
under which such meetings are held shall be filed with the 
commission, and that the commission shall have the power 
to dissolve any association the acts of which shall be found 
by the commission to be contrary to the law or public 
policy; be it further 

Resolved, That nothing in this preamble or these resolu- 
tions shall be interpreted to mean that the National Indus- 





trial Traffic League approves of pooling either tonnag: 
revenue of the carriers, to which pooling this league is 
alterably opposed. : 

While this subject is before the judiciary commit 
as affecting interstate rates, the attention of the e 
mittees on commerce was called to the reeommendat 
of the National Industrial Traffic League. 

J. M. Culp, of the Southern Railway Company, 
other high railroad officials were in conference to 
with the appropriate committees, protesting aga 
the passage of the Fulton bill. 





DEVELOPMENTS IN THE FRISCO CASE. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Mareh 10.—The Frisco raih 
pleaded guilty this afternoon to rebating in the 
of the Chapman & Dewey Lumber Company, of Ka) 
City, and was fined $13,000 by Judge Dyer, of 
United States district court. This is the minim 
$1,000 fine on each of the thirteen counts of the in 
ment returned last week. The maximum fine yw 
have amounted to $260,000. 

E. F. Evans, general solicitor for the railroad, 
peared in court at 2:30 o’clock by prearrangement th 
District Attorney Blodgett and submitted a written 
statement of ‘‘extenuating circumstances’’ on \ 
the railroad asked for leniency. The district attorney 
said that he would impose the minimum fine inasmuecl 
as the railroad had aided him in the grand jury investi- 
gation which resulted in the indictment. ; 

Now that the Frisco has pleaded guilty and 
sented to a fine the Chapman & Dewey Lumber Compan) 
probably will enter a similar plea. , 

Several St. Louis lumber dealers held a meeting 
the Times building Monday afternoon and detern 
to bring suit against the St. Louis & San Francise 
railroad to recover penalties for alleged discrimins 


ou 


against them on the shipment of Jumber from Arkansas 
points, extending back over a long term of years 
Petitions will be filed against the railroad in ques- 


tion next week. It has not been definitely detern 
just what course of action will be pursued, but 
likely that the various local lumber concerns involved 
will begin individual action at. the same time, eacl 


cern filing a petition simultaneously with .the federal 
and state courts. This will mean that the St. Louis & 
San Franeisco railroad will find itself assailed next 


week by many suits for rebate extending back as far 
as the statute of limitation will permit and invo 
many thousand dollars. 

The lumber companies represented at the meet 
were the Thomas & Proetz Lumber Company, <Alce 
Stewart & Co., R. M. Frye Lumber Company and _ the 
American Hardwood Lumber Company. Several other 
hardwood lumber concerns which are direetly intereste: 
in the matter were not present at the meeting, bi il 
act in conjunction with the action taken yesterday. ‘I! 


meeting was held in the office of Walther & Muench, 
attorneys for the American Hardwood Lumber Company. 
The Frisco, it is understood, takes the position that 


it was only technically guilty, as the tariffs o1 
branch line in question were in effect when the | 
took over the branch under its own management 





RAILROAD CHARGES ON LUMBER AND 


SHINGLES. 
SEATTLE, WASH., March 10.—For ten years con t 
has been continuous with a majority of mills alony ‘li 


line of the Great Northern and mills so situated th 
Great Northern participated in the haul of their e: 
shipments, that the railroad has persistently overch 

and refused to pay any attention to complaints n 
several occasions, when James J. Hill was presi« t 
the road and came to Seattle on periodical trips, } 8 
acquainted with the facts, but the result has always 

the same. In some instances, where the mills wer 
pletely at the mercy of the road, a rate was madd 
sometimes changed without notice until after the 
ments were on their way. 


Although many times suit has been threatened, rs 
of retaliation have served to stay any being filed. S 


week the Whatcom Falls Mill Company began s n 
the superior court of Whatcom county, where its t 
is located and shipments originate, asking a judg 
for overcharges against the railroad amount 
$3,843.17, which sum represents all overcharges 
come within the statute of limitation. The case \ 
watched with interest, it being a precedent. 





ADJUSTMENT OF RATES TO BE DEFENDED 
NASHVILLE, TENN., March 9.—The adjustment ot 
road rates from all points to Hattiesburg, Miss., 
be defended by the railroads interested. This 
was reached at a conference held in this city b) 
higher freight traffic officials of lines in the sout! 
met with Counsel Ed Baxter. The conference laste 
day. The consideration of a readjustment of fr 
charges to Hattiesburg, Miss., was brought about thr 
the complaint of business firms in that town filed 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. It was asked 
Hattiesburg be given the Meridian, Miss., rates. | )'!* 
request was refused and litigation will doubtless fo 
the railroads taking the position as indicated. The 
ference of several officials with the attorneys here 8 
to put the railroads’ side of the question before ‘ 
legal advisers and see if the contention of the railroa's 
could be maintained by litigation. Officials were pre-' 
representing practically all the railroads operati"2 
throughout this section of the south. 
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SUES RAILROAD FOR RECLAMATIONS. peg and distinet eases of law violation were 535, ONE RAILROAD STILL OPPOSES AGREEMENT. 

MONT, TEX., Mareh 9. The Sabine Tram Com- aba Uhr uae ? ee ligare oo . 4 ATLANTA, GA., March .10.—The tentative agreement 

f this city and with mills at Deweyville, this state, ae paid aid aden aah aie $12 364 +5 eged to have reached between Wimbish, Watkins & Ellis, attorneys 

t Juanita, La., has filed suit against the Texarkana I . ee for the lumbermen, and counsel for the various railroad 

Smith Railroad Company for alleged overcharges companies of the southeast, relative to the discontinuance 
Sia erweights with penalties amounting to $279,864.15. IN TRADE PARLANCE. of the 2-cent overchange "freight rate on lumber ship- 


is t is very voluminous and with the exhibits covers 
00 pages of typewritten matter. The petition re 


A trade excursion has been organized by the business 
men of Albuquerque, N. M. The official souvenir is to be 
furnished by the American Lumber Company, of that 


ments to points north of the Ohio river, has been ap- 
proved by the lumbermen and all the railroads, with the 


















































mit the excess weights, overcharge and shortage , sae ; xcepti f the I] isville & Nashville The railroad 
- = ’ “ = ss eae ae city. The souvenir will be “ . . f exception 0 ie souisville & Nash ve ré 0% 
hey ver the last eight Jeaee aCe the plaintiff has will bear this inseription: ee Oe le See eae attorneys will hold another conference with Wimbish, 
dat ipping lumber from Ruliff to Port Arthur, two See Cie tw preg Watkins & Ellis Thursday, March 12, at which it is be- 
points between which points the rates promul- eam. ~ AB [> Alene o—- py 4 — lieved the Louisville & Nashville will become a party to 
° ° ° » « A » 2 ere wee Eee *« e Oo » ve ° . 
ys g v the railroad are in vogue and the penalties for Albuquerque more ties wood bind you here than you can the agreem@nt. Attorney W. A. Wimbish, who kas been 
to of these rates apply. The petition also alleges a oo —_~ cheep and you will simply a-door in Washington for several days in connection with the 
- oes . ada , . oO . 1e nace, ‘ CE£ ) j é et i e ¢ ( . a ‘ . bd ‘ , 7 * 4% 
Bi _ overcharge = made by — rweights ” the nothing will ~ ine en aan ain coment a case of the Pacific Coast Lumbermen s _ Association 
he railroad company to obtain more for lumbe1 bering among the many sights or may get water-logged against the Hill and Harriman lines, which case he 
ts than was allowed it by the raiiroad com- I ancy so ~~ - run you in on the siding and be argued before the Interstate Commerce Commission last 
2 haene Whe nintntté elatme i Oe eats a { you at the finish. No danger of getting in a box. . . Raw , a “3 
i Pexas. The plaintiff claims penalties for over heel and see us ; : ; Rv pow J week, will be in Atlanta for the conference next Thurs- 
sil is well as overweights. Wi tote? vnaeor ae piece and s us and you can tell your friends you saw- iow, 
e ={ PPP PP PPPPALP PPAPPP re ara 
Kansas PRADA _ 
. 7? 
ot ( 
in t- : ® 
W ine e e eade 
Loss to the Louisiana Central Lumber Company—Six Million Feet of Lumber, Sheds and Kilns Burned—Successful Efforts to Save Jeopardized Property. 
id, 
it th s, LA. March 3.—A spectacular and disastrous 
vr I d out the rough lumber sheds, dry kilns and the 


\ n part of the yard of the Louisiana Central Lum- 




















j nupany yesterday. The origin of the fire is un- 
ASIN Ucl 1 It was discovered about 2 o’clock Friday morn- 
nVesth g was not subdued until the following midnight. 

; is estimated to be in the neighborhood of $100,- 
d ghly computed a short time after the fire was 
mn \ 

Louisiana Central Lumber Company had four 
ting 0 sheds which was stored rough, dry lumber. The sheds 
rr hout 200 feet square, located nearly 400 feet 
anicis om the dry kilns and about the same distance 
ra saw mill. The planing mill was about 200 feet 
rk: 
ears hie fire destroyed about 6,000,000 feet of lumber, part 
1 ques: was high grade dry stock piled in the sheds. 
rmined ra) rch 1 the stock sheets showed about 17,000,000 
t s the yard, but a large part of this was saved. 
a | re had a good start before it was discovered and 
m ; spre ery rapidly, fanned by a wind from the south- THE SKYLINE DURING THE PROGRESS OF THE FIRE 
re ul Sparks from the burning sheds and piles of 
, « ere carried directly to the dry kilns and despite 
A xt efforts of the fire fighters the dry kilns were 
as tar g ind in a short time completely destroyed. They 
vi - the Standard kilns, 120 feet long, and were filled 

ne of the fire. 

ne ¥ efforts were made to keep the fire away from 
ee t nill. The fact that this was saved was due to 
ul : t yv of the officials who had charge of the fight 
g fire. One of the means adopted was to 
the doors and prevent a draft in that direction, 
é pt the fire from reaching the lumber stacker 
fs iding to the mill. The faet that the wind was 
. southwest aided the fighters to save the mill. 
mypany \t s had been accomplished and the fire stopped 
js at t ry kilns attention was turned to the north- 
° art of the yard, which was being wiped out, 
vradually making its way south. Neither the saw 
I the planing mill nor the sheds in which the 
ock was stored were damaged. The plant can 

VD erations as soon as blow pipes and tramways APPEARANCE OF THE DRY KILNS AFTER THE FIRE 


nstructed, 


) t : s feature about the fire was that the blowpipes 


” s e fire into the cyclone in the planing mill, but 
h é t were drowned out. This was the only time the 
‘ | s in danger. 
ver C, E,. Slagle was absent on a visit to the 
be ! Prompt assistance was sent from the Louisiana 
le f ( Lumber Company’s plant at Standard, La., ten 
} s and from other points. The fire was 
v3 S r, as the graphie illustrations printed herewith 
re te. Inquiries by telephone came from points 
ae | fit es distant, where the reflection plainly could be 
r 
strations show the plant before and after the 
q S running clear across the page shows the 
a s ber sheds which were wiped out and the prox- 


S e planer. 
efforts 


This proximity serves to emphasize 
made ti the remainder the 


¢ 
Ol 


save 











dg 
telezram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 

: LA., Mareh 11.—Officials of the Louisiana 
mber Company announce that they will im- 
rebuild the dry. kiln, replace blow pipes and 

ED resume work in ten days to two weeks. A SPECTACULAR EFFECT DURING THE PROGRESS OF THE DISASTER 
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PLANT OF THE LOUISIANA CENTRAL LUMBER COMPANY, CLARK, LA., PRIOR TO ITS PARTIAL DESTRUCTION BY FIRS MARCH 2, 1908. 
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UNJUST LAND TAXATION. 


Assessors Enlightened by a Timber Owner—En- 
couragement for Permanent Holdings— 
Forest Conservation Involved. 


An excellent and strikingly significant address was 
recently made by G. FE. Ames, of the Puget Mill Com- 
pany, Port Gamble, Wash., before a meeting of the 
state assessors, held at Seattle. The object of this 
address was to show to the assembled assessors that 
the timber land of the state should not be taxed on the 
basis of such valuations as pertain to agricultural areas, 
hut should be so adjusted as to encourage the mainte- 
nance of timber lands as permanent holdings. His argu- 
ment was that the timber lands of the state are in 
danger of being taxed on a basis of value so high that 
owners are not able to carry them longer than necessary 
to cut off and market the timber. 

When the market is good enough to warrant cutting 
the slaughter of the timber is rapid and of the denud- 
ing charaetér; when the market is poor and unprofitable 
to mill operators the holding of the lands causes a 
serious loss to the owners in interest and tax payments. 
Taxes should mainly be paid on the timber or lumber as 
cut off and not on the land. Mr. Ames showed how 
damaging to the land it would be to cut off all the 
timber on the slope between the Cascade range and 
Puget sound. The result would be a washing away of 
the soil, such is the steepness of the general declivity, 
and the slope thus would become a barren waste. Rather 
conditions should be adjusted, including the rate of 
taxation, so that the slope should be kept in perpetual 
forest, to which it is especially and best adapted, and 
thus not only preserve the water courses and water sup- 
ply of the region, prevent floods and down washings of 
the land, but secure an everlasting timber supply for 
the state and nation. 

Following is a reproduction of the main features of 
Mr. Ames’ address, which is well worth serious con- 
sideration. It is in line with what is being advocated 
in all the timbered states from Maine to the Pacific 
coast in the matter of timber land taxation versus taxa- 
tion adjusted to stumpage and lumber values: 

There is a limit to the taxes a timber land owner can 
afford to pay, and when taxation becomes too heavy a 
burden it means confiscation. Citizens of the United States 
are guaranteed protection of their property rights, by our 
constitution, and any undue discrimination as to taxation 
is surely unconstitutional, certainly unfair. ‘The present 
rate of taxation as applied to wild timbered lands in some 
counties in this state is unfair, unjust and out of reason 
on account of high valuations and high levies assessed. 

Timbered land sheuld not be singled out to carry too 
heavy a burden of taxation. It is not regular income 
producing property. The present crop of timbered land 
can not be harvested except as required, and can not be 
logged with due regard for economy. ‘The first great crop 
of western Washington must be largely sacrificed. Only 
trees fit for use under existing conditions will be cut. The 
balance, waste and underbrush, must be destroyed and 
removed before new seeds will take root in the soil and 
develop into the new crop of forest. 

It takes fifty years after the first crop of timber is 
removed to produce trees suitable for a sapling pile; con- 
sequently private owners can ill afford to hold wild tim- 
bered lands for purposes of forestry at present rates of 
taxation. ‘The government, state and county, must assist. 
The homesteader clears land at an expense of $500 an acre 
in time, labor and money, but pays no taxes on any such 
valuation, and when he gets his land in condition never is 
taxed on his crop. 

The timber land owner is assessed on his crop and is 
asked to pay an exorbitant tax on the same crop year 
after year and generation after generation, and as there is 
no return in a lifetime he must lose his investment. 

The taxation on timber, if collected at all, should be 
collected when the crop is harvested. This generation is 
living beyond its means, developing the country beyond its 
resourees, and paying the bills out of a legacy of debt 
which future generations must pay or repudiate. If we 
leave them a legacy of debt why not leave them a legacy 
of resources to at least help pay the debt? 

All lands suitable for the growing of forests, delinquent 
for taxes, should revert to the state and be reserved for 
the growing of forests. The government and. the state 
should reserve the forests for the use and benefit of genera- 
tions to come and encourage private ownership to hold wild 
lands for the cultivation of a second and a third crop of 
timber trees. It is a slow growing crop and private owner- 
ship must be assisted and encouraged to make the invest- 
ment. This can be done by proper and just assessment 
and reasonable levy of taxes. 

Assess the land at, say. a flat rate of 2 cents an acre per 
aiaum, and exempt the growing crop of timber, providing 
the owner will register and declare his intention of holding 
specified lands for the preservation of growing trees and 
cultivation of timber. When the growth is cut the state 
should collect a stumpage equal to say 1 cent a thousand 
feet, board measure, as a tax for each year so exempt. and 
preserve a lien on the growth for the protection of the 
state. 

For instance, if a crop of timber should have been 
exempt for ten years when cut, the state could collect 10 
cents a thousand feet, board measure. If exempt for fifty 
years, the state would collect 50 cents a thousand feet, 
board measure, in addition to the fiat rate collectéd annually 
on the. land. 

Until some such plan is developed the legislature, tax 
commission, boards of equalization and assessors should 








do everything possible for the encouragement of growing 
trees and the preservation of timber and forests. 

In Maine, I am informed, $3.50 an acre is a high com- 
mercial valuation for timber producing lands, and fifteen 
years ago such lands sold for 75 cents an acre. In Florida 
$7.50 to $10 an acre is considered a high price, com- 
mercially, for lands producing timber. 

In this state timber producing lands should not be 
expected, under existing conditions and with such fluctuat- 
ing markets, to pay a tax exceeding 15 cents an acre per 
annum and logged off lands, suitable for the practical grow- 
ing of timber, a tax exceeding 314 cents an acre per annum. 
The land itself has only a nominal yalue. 

During the last five years I think the assessors as a 
rule have placed too high valuations on these wild lands 
and growing timber. Because somebody pays a big price 
for a tract of timber, say $25, $50, or even $100 an acre, 
that is no good reason why other, even adjoining timber 
land, is worth that much money. It can not all be sold or 
logged or realized on at once. It will take years to cut off 
this growth. Timber is only available when there is an 
immediate use for a particular tract and the owner is 
willing to part with it. It may be located anywhere—on 
water front or miles inland—but is only available when 
there is demand for a particular tract of land. 

The owner of a small mill along a line of a railroad 
may see his way clear to offer a large sum for a particular 
tract of timber, but if the owner does not see fit to accept 
the offer it should not fix a valuation on the tract. It 
may be the owner's policy to hold it. 

My firm sold a tract of wild land about ten years ago 
for speculative purposes, near the city of Everett, and 
reserved the right to remove all growth of timber in one 
year. Although within a mile from tide water we were 
unable to get the timber removed and could not find any 
one to take it as a gift. 

It is generally supposed that a movement is on foot to 
increase the taxes on timber and wild lands and make the 
owner pay more taxes. If you have that idea in mind, just 
stop and think a moment before you do a great injustice 
to the timber interests of your state, already suffering 
from a greater burden than they can bear. 

You probably realize the general stagnation of business 
due to an attempt to raise the freight rate on lumber 
shipped by rail to eastern markets, affecting all branches 
of the trade and resulting in the shutting down during 
the last six months of 80 percent of the lumber and shingle 
mills in Oregon, Washington and British Columbia. 

We hear of lands for Coniee purposes, fruit growing 
ete. selling for $500 and $1,000 an acre, but fail to find 
such values on assessment rolls for tax purposes. A horse 
may be valued at from $100 to $1,000, or even $20,000, 
but he appears on the assessment rolls as a $40 horse. 
The cow may be a scrub cow or a blooded animal; she 
may be valued commercially at $50 or $250, but for tax 
purposes she is only a cow and is assessed at $20. Mutton 
chops may sell for 25 cents a pound, but the whole sheep 
is worth only 33 when assessed as a sheep to be taxed. 
The cur dog you can not give away and the noble St. 
Bernard which may sell at hundreds of dollars look alike 
to the tax collector, who collects $1 for each dog. 

Various kinds of property are exempt from taxation 
according to the revenue laws of this state. These laws 
were probably passed to encourage certain lines of invest- 
ment and industry. The farmer pays no tax on his 
valuable and salable crops of grain, vegetables, fruit, hay 
ete. But the jimberland owner has to pay on the same 
crop year after year. 

Gentlemens we ask you to consider this great question 
and not be parties to an injustice to our greatest industry. 





~~ 


PARCEL SHIPMENTS AT GULF PORTS AD- 
VANTAGEOUS TO THE YELLOW 
PINE TRADE. 

The Gulf State Shipping Company, Incorporated, 
with home office at Mobile, Ala., recently established 
a reliable and convenient steamship service between 
ports on the Gulf of Mexico and all prominent ports 
in the United Kingdom and of the European conti- 
nent. The organization of this company was induced 
by the growing demand for transportation of parcel 
lots of lumber and timber, and will enable many 
dealers and manufacturers who had been dependent 
on interior markets for the disposition of their mill 
product to take advantage of the foreign demand 
when that course is justified by conditions. This ad- 
vantage was recently illustrated by the loading of 
one of the company’s steamers for Liverpool and 
Amsterdam with a cargo of timber and lumber, in- 
eluding shipments from several other concerns. 
Another steamer, under control of the Gulf States 
Shipping Company, followed, taking a cargo for 
London and Rotterdam, and still another for Liver- 
pool and Antwerp. This method of handling parcels 
ot product from different shippers in steamships under 
the control of one company is a development that 
should be of great advantage to the foreign trade. It 
has been in practice from the port of New Orleans 
and to some extent from other ports right along, 
especially in the coastwise and the Cuban trade. If 
it could be extended to the European business in a 
larger degree than heretofore it would result in the 
establishment of a regular and continuous lumber and 
timber business between the Gulf and South Atlantie 
ports and Europe that would go far toward eliminat- 
ing the cargo consignment practice which has been 
so demoralizing to the British and continental mar- 
kets for yellow pine. By the parcels method European 
dealers could receive specified lots of lumber as they 
needed them for their trade, and thereby demand, 
supply and prices would be regulated better than 
now under.the practice of overloading foreign mar- 
kets by inopportune consignments. 


FEDERAL TIMBER CENSUS. 


Veteran Wisconsin and Florida Lumberman Adyo.- 
cates Collation of the Statistics—Presen- 
tation of a Tenable Argument. 


MONTBROOK, FLA., Feb. 27.—I1 see that Giffo 
Pinchot has said to a committee of the house 
representatives that ‘‘at the present rate of ln 
ber consumption (a hundred billion feet a year) . 
timber will last only twenty years without refores 
ing.’’ The department has called for an appropriat 
50,000 with which to make an estimate of the sta 
ing timber of the United States. We, the Putnam Li 
ber Company, of Eau Claire, Wis., who have had, s 
250,000 acres so estimated at a cost of $15,000, 
judge about how much of an idea the department 
get with the amount named as to the standing timber 
the entire country. I presume the government may be «: 
much help by owners turning in their estimates—if ¢] 
will. I find that most of the large holders of timber 
the south, especially in Florida, Louisiana, Mississi; 
Georgia and North Carolina, have pretty accurate ¢s1 
mates of their holdings. 

Take for example 1,500,000 acres of timber, wh 
comprises most of the really good timber left in Flor 
west of the Suwanee river, well up past Tallahass: 
This body has been pretty carefully estimated and it | 
cost $75,000 to $100,000 to get even this amount: < 
small us compared with the standing timber refer: 
to by the government. This body will cut about 8,00 
000,000 to 9,000,000,000 feet, as we are now cutting 
It might be made a perpetual forest—for climate, s 
and the rainfall of fifty inches a year are right—if th) 
owners would hardle it properly; if they would turpe: 
tine and cut the ripe timber, leaving the smaller: 
fast growing thrifty stuff and protect it from fires 
This is not a hard matter. The soil is not valuable at 
present for farming purposes. 

When we consider that of the 400,000 square miles 
south of a line running from the northeast corner ot 
North Carolina across country to Texas not one-tenth 
is needed for farms and that all of this area enjoys 
the right conditions as to rainfall, soil and climate, — 
maintain a forest, and when we remember how much 
easier it is to save 100 trees under such conditions than 
it is to plant ten, we can see where intelligent forestry 
will come in. 

Pine timber in Florida will grow rapidly up to about 
fourteen inches at the stump. We know this from actual! 
observation. For example: In South Carolina, in 154, 
we saw, fifty miles northwest of Charleston, 1,000 acres 
of land in eotton and corn. The land was ‘‘ throw: 
out’? in 1860. In 1903 we bought the lot for about 
$7 an acre. Our estimate is for a stand of nearly 
9,000,000 feet of merchantable timber. It is only thre 
to five miles from a railroad and has all grown sinc 
1860, though, no doubt, it grew tast for being in 
‘fold field.’?’ This, however, is only one case in th 
thousands that have come under our observation, unde 
a pretty careful study of southern timber conditions 
since 1892, since which time we have spent many 
ters in southern forests. 

We do know that if this area were treated 1 
forest conditions could be maintained, and that not! 
else could be done so much to uplift, benefit and mai) 
tain values in the south. But we will not go into this 
now. I have written and talked it until 1 am ti: 

I expect for the next 100 years the country will be 
and burned over, the same as Germany was, until 
people will be forced to see it. Then they will do as 
Germany has—reforest 100 years too late. There is 
this difference however: Germany in the old days 
not know the results of its careless and wasteful meth 
but we do know and should learn by her experic 
Why did the lamented Carl Schurz sit up all night 
the winter of 1877 when secretary of the interior \ 

a few others who were interested in ‘‘saving 
forest,’? among whom we had the honor to be, to «: 
up a bill withdrawing all forests of economic value f: 
sale at the government’s price of $1.25 an acre, 
providing for the proper sale of the ripe timber aud 
for the care of the forests? Carl Schurz knew ho 
was in Germany. There was a favorable report on | 
bill, but as there was no money or ‘‘job’’ in it | 
gress turned it down. Had that bill become a law 
difference in resulting conditions would have paid 
government’s debt. Carl Schurz knew. It is well 
this country that another man who knows, in the p: 

of Gifford Pinchot, has taken his place and the plu 
of the other few who saw thirty years ago the very 
ditions we are now facing. At that time we talk 
exhaustion in 100 years, where now Pinchot practi: 
says fifty—thirty gone and twenty to come. 

Most of the Florida lumbermen are ‘‘on to”’ 
comparatively small amount of timber left, not 
in Florida but in the United States, and are kee} 
still and letting the timber grow. 

Of course, comparing the present prices with 
of two years ago, there has been a big reduction, | 
there is some compensation in Jess freight by vess 
north or coastwise and to Europe ($3 to $5 a thousan' 
Cars are also plenty. I think lumbermen in the sou! 
in Florida, Georgia and that district, are in good sha) 

The Pacific coast, however, seems to be in the dolrum- 
as to transportation and prices. Redwood men are ho 
ing up and taking a wisely conservative course. The) 
need not worry, as that timber is about all there is 
two counties and it will not blow down or burn up. 





+ 


+ 


is ‘‘gold’’ all right—in fact, that is the name 1 
timber anywhere in the United States. 
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e thing to do is to save the timber from fires and 


tl hristmas tree fiends. Millions of thrifty, perfect 
sprice trees every year are sacrificed for this purpose, 
an *1,000,000,000 would not replant them. God must 


bn iwful mad’’ at the desecration and wicked waste; 
. for what? The most beautiful expression of his 


pover and love that stands on earth today cut down, 
‘‘hong with gew-gaws and tinsel by fools.’’ It does 
ni ean anything, really does no good, and our grand- 
‘ en will have a right to curse us for it.. For God’s 
s; quit the Christmas tree nonsense and think what 


vou are doing—think who and what is being crucified 


ope the bill will pass for the appropriation for 
estimating the forests and for figures four times as 
grei*. Never will money be so well spent or give better 


ret Se 
(nder very favorable conditions, keeping out all fires, 
and everything that disturbs growing conditions 
f srowth, in 1877 I enclosed and seeded by natural 
methods a few acres with white pine. I have 20,000 
trees and only one that has reached six inches in 


diameter; 200 are three to four inches in diameter; the 
balance very small but of a fair hight. This I call a 
quick growth for white pine. You will see reforesting 
is 2 slow matter. The Pennsylvania railroad also finds 
it a slow and expensive process. Caring for and pre- 
ng the natural grown forest is the only sure thing. 
This country is spending millions of dollars on its 
census in counting things of little value—mostly dead 
at that. Let us spend more on live growing things, 
on trees, on matters that have a future. I have recently 
been on the Bahamas and recall that in 1854 I passed 
by them two miles at sea. I saw for fifty or sixty miles 
along the Abaco island coast small, short pine trees. 
The island is coral rock, hard on the surface but soft 
beneath. For years the pine trees have been working 
their roots through to softer rock; now they are firmly 
established and growing fast. A section of a 16-inch 
hoard shows eleven inches growth in the last thirty 
years, While the center confirms my statement of, earlier 
vears. Its whole growth is slower than that of our 
Georgia and Florida pine and it is a better, stronger 
lumber. H. C. PUTNAM. 


sel 


$$ $ TROUBLES. 


Fate of a Five Dollar Willliam—A Mixed Question 
of Identity—Trouble in Identifying 
Bank Note. 





. 


Reverend George F. Hall is a good advertiser. His 


name and fame are known to thousands of people 
throughout the country. Just now the daily press of 
Chicago is advertising Dr. Hall in a peculiar manner 


and without its costing the gentleman who operates a 
church plant at the Bush Temple of Music anything. A 
column of the Chicago Tribune of March 7 was occupied 
by a story of a #5 bill. A part of the result of the 
investigations of the reporter whe worked this up is 
given herewith: 


asked him for the return of my $5 and he showed me 
his fine 8-story brown stone residence. 
sked him again and he introduced me to his wife. 
isked him a third time and he told me of the great 
company of which he was president. 
till insisted that what I wanted was the return of 
ey, and he showed it to me and then told me he had 
d it to the poor fund of his church. 
en that did not satisfy me he gave me a compli- 
ticket to his church, good any Sunday morning, 
nstructions to bring a friend,and silver coins. 

I went away, but later when I called him up over 
one he told me that if I had asked for only half my 
he might have compromised, but that now he knew 

a ‘cheap skate,’ and therefore would do nothing 


is why I am going to bring a suit.” 


Buttas’ Tale of Trouble. : 


regoing gives briefly the sad tale of Joseph H. 
young architect employed in the Majestic Theater 
who lost a $5 bill which he says was found by 
George F. Hall, who preaches Sunday mornings at 
Temple and who during the rest of the week is 
n the lumber business as president of the Chicago- 
and & Lumber Company. Dr. Hall lives at 2410 
lermitage avenue. 
s is a cheap skate seeking notoriety,” remarks Dr 
It was not his $5 I found, I am sure.” 
lost the bill as he was running for a train at the 
‘ark station of the Ravenswood branch of the 
tern elevated last Monday. A few minutes later 
at the station saw a man pick up a five dollar 
in front of her window. She asked him to leave 
er, as she is required to do by the rules of the 
to return it to its owner when he should prove 
to it 


Calls on Dr. Hall. 


refused to give it up, it is said, but gave his 
ud address. When Buttas returned in the evening 
e cashier of his loss and she gave him the man’s 
na nd address. It was the Rev. George F. Hall, and 
, ‘uttas went around to see him at his home that 


: mt se be could not describe the Dill and the way in 
i was folded with sufficient accuracy the minister, it 
sed, refused to give it up. 


‘S ai 


The next morning Buttas consulted a lawyer, Maurice 
Berkson, who advised him to see the minister again before 
bringing suit. Buttas made a second visit to the minister, 
who, he said, gave him a warm reception. 

“See here, my young friend,’ Dr. Hall said, according to 
Buttas, “if you had come to me in the right way, if you 
had offered to divide the money, we might have done that; 
but now I know you are a ‘cheap skate’ and you will get 
nothing.” 

The foregoing little character sketch throws a side 
light on the president and promoter of the ill fated 
Chicago-Texas Land & Lumber Company. 


OVERSEAS APPRECIATION. 


Hearty Indorsement of the ‘‘Histury of the Lum- 
ber Industry of America’’—English Review 
From an Authoritative Source. é 





Last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN con- 
tained the following splendid notice reproduced from 
the London Timber News and Saw Mill Engineer, but 
without due credit. In order properly to acknowledge 
the courtesy of its esteemed and valued contemporary 
across the big waters the LUMBERMAN takes pleasure 
this week in reprinting the notice in full: 

‘*Mr. James E. Defebaugh, the indefatigable editor 
of our Transatlantic contemporary, the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, has presented to the lumber trades of the two 
worlds the second volume of his ‘History of the Lumber 
Industry of America.’ A mere glance at this volume 
suffices to impress one with the stupendous nature of the 
task Mr. Defebaugh has set himself in undertaking the 
compilation of this work. It is the second of four 
volumes, and, like the earlier one, runs to well over 
600 pages. But the author is obviously conducting his 
work with infinite care and regard to detail and to the 
element essential to authoritative history—accuracy. 
Further, he has an easy, pleasant style of saying what 
he has to say, which is, if anything, rendered even more 
palatable by its unmistakable Americanism. Thus, in 
his genial company, that which promises to be a tire- 
some journey through a dry and dull country becomes a 
positively enjoyable trip. He seems to carry us along 
from point to point at a rare speed, bumping us over 
hard mounds to chronological data and through deep 
ruts of statistics in a manner almost appetizing. Noth- 
ing worth seeing are we allowed to miss in this pleasant 
rush through history. 

‘*Our road lies through the white pine country of 
Central America. We enter the great white pine belt 
at its easternmost extremity in Maine and leave it at 
its termination in Pennsylvania, traversing Maine and 
the other states of New England and New York. ‘The 
history of these wonderful virgin forests which 
stretched from the St. Croix river of Maine to the Red 
river of the north has almost been finished, and there 
survive only the remnants of those great resources in 
scattered groups of trees or in decimated woodlands, 
which stand as reminders of once magnificent forests of 
an extent and of a value to man never excelled, if 
equaled.’ Thus writes or says our guide as he takes up 
the reins at the commencement of the journey. In the 
first volume he has taken us over general ground and 
over lumber history of eastern Canada. It is in this 
present volume that we commence our series of accom- 
panied tours over the history of the industry in the 
States in detail. Appropriate enough, therefore, is it 
that we should first explore in the white pine region, for 
this tree, it is believed, was the first to be cut by the 
white man on American soil. We wonder whether those 
earliest foresters dreamed of the extent to which a few 
hundred years would slaughter the gigantic woodlands 
which they beheld, overawed, probably, at their majesty, 
when they set foot on the shores of the new world? 

‘‘We might go on recording pleasant memories of 
our trip with Defebaugh (to use an Americanism) till 
this and succeeding pages were filled. The book teems 
with most interesting and valuable information, the 
greater part of which has never before, we think, been 
brought to the light in this way. The timberman whose 
interest in his trade is not of the most narrow and per- 
sonal kind should read this history with the deepest 
concern, and he will find in it a recreation, an educa- 
tion and a freely flowing source of general intellectual 
profit. But it is not alone to the man whose interest 
in the States is bound up with ties of commercial inter- 
course that the work will appeal. To the student con- 
cerned with the economical and industrial develop- 
ment of a great people it will prove of incalculable 
service. 

‘‘There are about a score of illustrations, all repro- 
duced in the best style, and in each of them is displayed 
an admirable sense of the fitting and appropriate. 
Multum in parvo, some of them constitute an education 
in themselves, at least to the many on this side who 
have not enjoyed the privilege of beholding the wonders 
and beauties of nature in the American forests. An 
effective frontispiece is a portrait of the author. The 
four volumes are bound in leather, cloth sides, gold 
stampings and gilt top and are published by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn street, Chicago, 
U. S. A., at $5 a volume.’’ 

BB BBP 


The Daniel Shaw Lumber Company, of Eau Claire, 
Wis., lately transferred the ownership of 6,456 acres 
of land in Chippewa and Tayler counties, Wisconsin, to 
Adam Bram, of Madison, that state. The consideration 
involved in the transaction was $56,213. 


REVISION OF CLASSIFIED FREIGHT RATES 
UNDER ADVISEMENT. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 9.—The question of a re- 
vision of classified freight rates, which has had the 
attention of the Indiana railroad commission for 
months, has been taken under advisement by the com- 
mission, The final arguments in the case were heard 
last week. 

The principal argument for the shippers was made by 
Joseph Keavy, of the Indianapolis freight bureau, who 
claimed that freight rates in Ohio and Illinois are lower 
than in Indiana. Mr. Keavy estimated that the rail- 
roads have saved from $50,000,000 to $100,000,000 since 
the cessation of rebating. The principal argument for 
the railroads was made by John G. Williams, repre- 
senting the Vandalia railroad. Mr. Williams grew espe- 
cially eloquent when he spoke of what the railroads had 
lone for Indianapolis. All the railroad attorneys as- 
serted that the local business was the most expensive 
conducted by their respective companies. It is expected 
that the commission will reach a decision within the 
next sixty days. 


LUMBERMEN AFTER CARRIERS. 

BEAUMONT, TEx., March 9.—The Sabine Tram Lum- 
ber Company has filed in the state district court a suit 
against the Texarkana & Fort Smith railway, the Texas 
end of the Kansas City Southern, to enforce the collee- 
tion of nearly $300,000 as damages and penalties for 
alleged overcharges and excess weights in lumber ship- 
ments. The petition is a voluminous one and alleges 493 
distinct counts against the railroad company for over- 
charges and excessive weights between 1901 and 1908. 
The plaintiff asks that the statutory penalty of $500 be 
imposed upon each count. The same lumber company 
recently sued the Texarkana & Fort Smith to test the 
legality of the Texas railroad commission rates between 
Ruliff and Port Arthur. The suit was decided in favor 
of the lumber company and its contention that the rate 
promulgated by the railroad commission was the legal 
one, 


DEAL IN CANADIAN TIMBER. 


Merging Affairs of Four Great Lumber Institu- 
tions—Greatest Transaction of Its 
Kind This Year. 








WINNIPEG, MAN., March 7.—One of the biggest trans- 
actions in the way of a lumber deal which have been 
recorded in the Canadian west for many years is an 
nounced through the application for incorporation under 
the laws of Manitoba of the Union Lumber Company 
with a capital of $10,000,000, of which $5,000,000 is to 
be preferred and $5,000,000 common stock. The trans- 
action means the merging of a number .of the largest 
mills in the Canadian west for the purposes of reducing 
the cost of production and attaining other advantages 
consequent upon a community of interests. 

The new company will take over the properties of the 
Red Deer Lumber Company, the Elk Lumber Company, 
the Sunset Timber & Lumber Company, the Yale-Colum- 
bia Lumber Company and the Bowman Lumber Com- 
pany, the transaction including seven eomplete lum- 
ber manufacturing plants and more than 3,000,000,000 
feet of standing timber. 

The incorporators are: SS. H. Bowman, president of 
the Bowman Lumber Company; G. F. Piper, of the 
Piper, Johnson & Case Company; IF. E. Kenaston, presi- 
dent of the Minneapolis Treshing Machine Company; 
ki. C. Warner, president of the Midland Linseed Oil 
Company, and Walter D. Douglass, of the American 
Cereal Company, of Chicago, all residents of Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; O. A. Robertson, president, and F. B. 
Lynch, secretary of the Red Deer and the Elk Lumber 
companies, and F, G. Barrows, banker, all residents of 
St. Paul, Minn.; J. Stanley Hough, barrister, and G, F. 
Galt, of Winnipeg. 

The plants taken over include some of the best saw 
mills in the country. The Red Deer Lumber Company’s 
mill, at Barrows, Saskatchewan, is said to be one of the 
best equipped mills in the west. The Elk Lumber Com- 
pany’s mill at Fernie, British Columbia, is built of con- 
crete and is as nearly fireproof as a mill ean be. The 

jowman Lumber Company’s mill at Comaplix, British 
Columbia, was recently completed. The other mills are 
not so large and are located respectively at Nelson, Cas- 
cade, Revelstoke and Westley, all in British Columbia. 

S. H. Bowman, the president of the new company, is 
a pioneer Jumberman of Minnesota, having retail yards 
all through the northwestern states and mills in the 
southern states. The head offices of the company will 
be in Winnipeg. It expects to be in a position to handle 
the output of the seven mills at about one-third the cost 
required to handle them separately. Orders for lumber 
will be filled at the mill nearest the place from which 
the orders come. 





LUMBERMEN MAY NOT LOSE CLAIMS FOR 
OVERCHARGE. 

NORFOLK, VA., March 2.—It will undoubtedly be inter 
esting to the lumbermen shipping via the Seaboard Air 
Line to learn that the receivers of this road, which re- 
cently went into bankruptcy, have set aside a certain 
amount of the receipts of the road with which to pay 
old claims for overcharges. This news will undoubtedly 
reliete the minds of many lumbermen, as it was re 
ported at one time that all old claims filed on shipnents 
made before a certain date (July, 1907, it was under- 
stood) would be canceled. 
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HOOSIER AND WOLVERINE RETAILERS’ IN ANNUAL CONFERENCE. 





Northern Michigan and Southern Indiana Yearly Meeting—Respects Paid to Mail Order Houses—Addresses from Association Officers. 


The annual meeting of the Northern Indiana & South- 
ern Michigan Lumber Dealers’ Association was held at 
the Oliver hotel, South Bend, Ind., Thursday of this 
week. The members of the association did not get to- 
gether in time te hold a business session Thursday fore- 
noon and the meeting was started with a banquet held 
at 1 o’elock in the banquet hall of the Oliver hotel. The 
serving of the dinner occupied about two hours and the 
business session of the association began about 3 o’clock. 
About 125 members and guests were present and Presi- 
dent Aiken called the meeting to order in one of the 
private dining rooms of the Oliver hotel at 3 p.m. The 
president stated that the executive committee had made 
no recommendations to the board of directors during the 
year and from the fact that no one had made any com- 
plaint to the committee it was assumed that the affairs 
of the association were in a satisfactory condition. 
General discussion for the good of the association was 
invited and Secretary Scearee, of the Indiana Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, was the first speaker. Mr. 
Scearee said: 4 eit 


It certainly is a source of great pleasure to me to 
be present with you, even though I am here at some 
sacrifice to myself, but bearing in mind the reception 
I received a year ago and the good meeting you had at 
that time, I could not forego the pleasure of coming to 
South Bend to attend this meeting. I want, again, to 
congratulate you gentlemen upon the excellent associa- 
tion you represent and I hope that you will continue 
along the lines you have been following in the past, be- 
lieving as I do that you are receiving benefits that 
amply repay you for so doing. A gentleman asked me 
recently what benefit the retail dealers get out of asso- 
ciation meetings of this kind, and I replied that among 
the many benefits to be derived from such meetings 
the educational feature connected with these meetings 
is probably of the greatest importance. The educational 
value of association work is overlooked to a large ex- 
tent. The fact that the lumber dealers of the country 
are among the most progressive merchants is due to 
the prevalence of the association idea as it exists in 
lumber circles. For a good many years this has been 
true and the result has been that you have studied 
ways and means how to best conduct your business and 
how best to meet new conditions which have confronted 
you and the result is that you are now in the front 
rank of the various retail lines of merchandise. 

The mail order houses are making less inroads into 
the lumber business than in other lines and I think this 
is due to the fact that the retail lumbermen are pro- 
vressive and are watching their trade more closely and 
meeting competition to a greater extent than are dealers 
in other merchandise. The success of the mail order 
houses in other lines is largely due to the lethargy of 
the local merchant—at least that is my opinion, and 
while they are making a desperate effort to overcome 
this competition and are meeting with fair success, they 
have not learned how best to take care of the trade. The 
goods that are being offered to the farmers by the mail 
order houses at this time are offered for sale in connec- 
tion with an especially attractive proposition which you 
may not have seen and on this subject I believe it would 
be well to post yourselves. 

Catalog House Supplies. 

The catalog houses are offering house plans and with 
a small deposit you can get from them a complete set of 
blue prints and specifications and they claim that they 
will supply every article used in the construction of a 
house which can be bought from your local dealer at a 
cost of one-half to one-third less than the local mer- 
chant could furnish it. They claim also that they can 
furnish a better quality of stock at the same price. Of 
course, the buyer has to pay to see the goods before 
ihey are accepted but if you do not post yourselves on 
this proposition you will find some of your customers 
will take advantage of these offers and you will lose some 
business which you could otherwise control. “4 

I want to call your attention to the pamphlet entitled 
“Good Reasons.’’ which is being distributed here and I 
wish you would read it. It contains the testimony of 
men who have made association work a study and I hope 
that you will be able to learn from this pamphlet some- 
thing of the value of association work. There are many 
things which the state associations are doing that you, 
as members. are not aware of. Not things that are un- 
lawful but things that the officers have dealt with which 
are settled and handled to your advantage and without 
your knowing anything about them. 

If there is anyone present who is not contributing to 
the work of the state association in Indiana and Mich- 
igan I want to urge you to take upon yourself your 
share of the burden. You are receiving certain benefits 
from this work and it is only right that you should help 
to pay the expenses of carrying it on and do your part. 
A paper was delivered by Met L. Saley at the Kansas 
City convention this year which I hope Mr. Saley will 
read to you this afternoon. It was the best thing that 
I have ever read along that line and if he does not read 
it to you I want you to read it for yourselves, 

I wish to thank you for the opportunity of being here 
and hope that I may have the pleasure of meeting you 
again, and I hope you will come to the meeting at Indian- 
apolis next year and that the association idea may gain 
strength in your territory until the owner of every re- 
tail lumber yard in the state will join with us in what 
we are trying to accomplish. 

At the request of President Aikin Met L. Saley read 
the address which he delivered before the annual con- 
vention of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
at Kansas City, entitled ‘‘The Brake on the Association 
Wheels.’’ 

At the conelusion of Mr. Saley’s address President 
Aikin said that he considered this paper worthy of con- 
siderable thought by the retailers present, and invited 
discussion on the subject matter of the address. 

Secretary Holmes, of the Michigan Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, who has been seriously ill since 
the first of the year, was present and was called upon to 
address the meeting. He said that his reception at 
South Bend had been so gratifying last year that he 
had made the trip to attend this meeting at considerable 
personal sacrifice, this being the fourth day which he 
had spent outside of the sickroom. Secretary Holmes 
said that while he was at home ill he received the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and read this most able paper 
of Met Saley’s, and it appeared that from some experi- 
ences he had gone through as secretary this was one 
of the most thoroughgoing addresses read at any asso- 
ciation meeting during the year. 





‘*The Michigan association is one of the oldest in 
existence, but because of the effective work that it has 
done during the last eighteen years there are those among 
the Michigan retailers who are standing out and impos- 
ing such a burden upon the stalwart members of the 
association that at the last annual convention we had 
to take some action tending to increase the burden upon 
our members, and I am glad to say that they took up 
this added burden gladly,’’ said Mr. Holmes. 

Here Secretary Holmes referred to the particular case 
of a retailer in Michigan who refused to join the 
Mie shigan Retail Lumber Raikes Association, but who, 
when in a tight place, asked the help of the association, 
and finally became convinced of the importance of be- 
cqning a member of the state organization. Further he 
said: 


The thoughts that Mr. Scearce and Mr. Saley have ad- 
vanced embrace all there is to association work. The 
line of thought Mr. Saley has suggested in his paper as 
applying to the weaker lumber dealer—that is the weaker 
financially—applies equally as well to the weaker asso- 
ciations. The stronger associations have, by their larger 
membership, been able to support the weaker ones and 
aid them in accomplishing the same results that they are 
getting. 


“* Jeff’? Webb was called upon and said 


There is one little thing that I would like to bring up 
in connection with the discussion relating to mail order 
houses and that is that the traveling men who represent 
manufacturers selling in your territory have to compete 
with a great many concerns that can not afford to em- 
ploy traveling salesmen or at least are not sending out 
men to represent them, and these concerns are sending 
you lists of lumber and sash and doors containing prices 
much lower than the legitimate manufacturer or whole- 
saler can quote. The only way these lists are productive 
of results is by way of the cutting of prices and all that 
we want is for the retailers to give us fair support in 
our work of soliciting business for the legitimate man- 
ufacturer, 

The next speaker was M. L. Strickler, of John A. 
Gauger & Co., Chicago, who spoke on the mail order 
question and said in substane ‘e that the retail dez'ers, in 
his opinion, do not realize the importance of this class 
of competition and that they do not take proper steps 
to meet the prices quoted by the Chicago mail order con- 
cerns, particularly on sash and doors. He quoted vari- 
ous figures to show that the mail order business of one 
Chicago company during the last year was greater than 
that transacted by the retailers of three states, and 
urged that a more consistent effort be made to meet the 
prices of the mail order sash and door concerns. 

Met L. Saley described a new system of mail order 
competition which has been in use for some time by the 
hardware and furniture dealers and which is being taken 
up by lumbermen in some sections, known as the Berk- 
ley catalog system, whereby the retailers of a particular 
section are enabled to print in a catalog descriptions of 
goods they have to offer in competition with mail order 
houses. Mr. Webb and P. A. Gordon offered some ideas 
on the mail order competition question, after which the 
chair called upon E. H. Dalbey, of Chicago, connected 
with the Walworth & Neville Manufacturing Company. 
Mr. Dalbey said: 

I believe that many of the retail dealers who receive 
letters from firms not represented in their territory quot- 
ing them prices on lumber, sash and doors ete., in nine 
cases out of ten use such quotations to get traveling 
men to cut their prices. These letters come, in many in- 
stances, from people who have no mills and who are sim- 
ply doing a small jobbing business. In saying this I do 
not want to reflect in any way upon the legitimate job- 
ber, but there are a lot of people who represent them- 
selves to be wholesale lumbermen who have practically 
no mill connections and who when you send them your 
order place it with the mill which will ship the goods 
at the lowest possible price. The result is that the ship- 
ment may be No, 1 common, as specified in the order, 
and it may not. You take a chance and perhaps you are 
the loser. When you complain about the shipment 
they say that it comes from one of the best mills and 
they are surprised to receive a complaint. Nevertheless 
the stock will be of a kind such as you do not want and 
in the adjustment of prices you will lose out. I believe 
that you can pay 50 or 75 cents a thousand more for stock 
from a good reputable house which is sure to turn out as 
represented and that stock at such an advanced price is 
more profitable to you than the stock you buy from Tom. 
Dick or Harry, who is soliciting your business by mail 
but who has no standing with the trade. 





Following some general discussion of the mail order 
question, in which D. C. Thickstun, of Kalamazoo; Mr. 
Gordon and others participated, the president called for 
nominations for officers for the ensuing year. H. M. 
Richter was nominated and unanimously elected presi- 
dent. The only nominee for vice president was Howard 
Stanfield, of South Bend, and he was also elected by 
acclamation. There were two candidates for secretary 
and treasurer, Frank Arnold, of Cassopolis, Mich., and 
Charles Jackson, of South Bend, Ind., but the latter 
withdrew his name and Mr, Arnold was unanimously 
elected secretary and treasurer. On motion it was or- 
dered that Mr. Richter, who was absent from the meet- 
ing, be notified of his election as president and be re- 
quested to send his list of appointments to the secretary. 

On motion it was ordered that the association extend 
its thanks to the retiring officers and executive com- 
mittee for their work during the year and also that the 
thanks of the association be tendered the representa- 
tives of the Indiana and Michigan state association for 
their presence and participation in the meeting, and it 
was also ordered that the association place itself on 
record as urging upon the retail dealers of its territory 
the importance of allying themselves with the state or- 
ganizations. After this motion had been unanimously 
carried Mr. Holmes, secretary of the Michigan associa- 
tion, addressed the meeting, briefly outlining the plan 
of the Michigan and Indiana organizations for increas- 
ing their membership and urging upon the members of 





active 
This concluded the business before the meeting, 
accordingly adjourned, 
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NATIONAL WHOLESALE ASSOCIATION ANNUAL. 


Sixteenth Yearly Conference a Decided Success—Analyses of Twelve Months’ Progress in Official Reports 
—Good Work of Various Committees and Bureaus—Practical Handling of Forestry, Transportation 
and Other Publicly Important Questions— Officers for the New Year—Features 
of Entertainment, Including a Notable Banquet. 


WasHineTon, D. C., March 9.—The sixteenth annual 
couventien of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Assoviation held in this city last Wednesday and 
Thursday was pronouncedly one of the most enjoy- 
abl. and successful meetings ever held by that organi- 
zation. Important measures for the advancement of 
the interests of the wholesale lumber dealers through- 
out the country were put forward and resolutions were 
adopted which placed the wholesalers om record on a 
number of questions of vital importance that have 
for 1 long time oceupied the attention and held the 
interest of the lumbermen. Foremost among the sub- 
jects under discussion was the prospective advance 
in freight rates, and it was the fixed opinion of the 
jumbermen generally, vigorously declared, that no 
change should be permitted to go into effect until 
the lumber dealers of the whole country had been 
given an opportunity to go before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and present their side of the ques- 
tion. 

The attendance was well representative and everyone 
present entered actively into the proceedings and a 
number of carefully prepared and well written papers 
enlisted the closest attention and warm approval of 
the members. Delegates from ali parts of the United 
States were in attendance, a majority of them from 
the principal lumber markets east of Chicago and 
Memphis. The most important questions considered 
were those relating to transportation of lumber, the 
fixing of rates thereon and the preservation of the 
forests of the country. The work of the government 
forestry bureau was praised highly and resolutions 
were adopted in commendation of President Roose- 
velt’s efforts to increase the effectiveness of this 
branch of the national service and his actions in trying 
to remedy transportation troubles. 

The numerous entertainments arranged for the dele- 
gates and their ladies by their generous and kindly 
hosts of the capital city were enjoyed greatly by the 
visitors. In just a few words, the individual and col- 
lective declaration was that the Washington conven- 
tion was a glorious success, socially and commercially, 
and the lumbermen felt that as a result of the great 
meeting they would derive lasting and immeasurable 
henefit in their business and fraternal relations. 


‘THE OPENING SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order by President J. M. 
Hastings in the assembly room of the New Willard 
hotel at 11 0’eloek Wednesday morning. At rolleall 
a large proportion of the members answered. Reading 
of the minutes of the preceding meeting was dispensed 
with us the members had been furnished with pamphlet 
copies of them. President Hastings then read his an- 
nual report, which appears here: 


President Hastings’ Address. 


It with great pleasure that I present to you your presi- 
dent nnual report of the work of the association for the 
last r. It is indeed gratifying to me, as no doubt it will 
also |» to you, to show the growth of the different depart- 
ment f the association, notwithstanding the adverse and 
pani-.v conditions of the country for the last five months of 
our ing year. While our association opened the year with 
the s clear and no dark clouds visible to the eye, how 
qui ifter the first half of the year did the dark clouds 
ap] n the horizon, and how quickly were the results felt 
in t financial and commercial world. So we might say 
that h the beginning of this year we have conditions sur- 
rounding us from a commercial standpoint altogether differ- 
ent m what we had at the beginning of last year. 

( ierce in all lines of trade has been stifled, confidences 
hay eived bad setbacks, and yet, notwithstanding all 
thes mnditioas, we may hope to look forward to returning 
pre ity, perhaps not on as large a basis as we have been 
ger for the last four or five years, not with the rush, 
tur and strife of those years, but with more soundness 
and i a more substantial foundation, so that out of the 
Stl nd turmoil good will no doubt result both to the 
fina and commercial interests and in the end prove bene- 


the best interests of our country. We needed the 
erhaps not as severely as it came, but nevertheless 
th ts from it will be wholesome. 

‘ ssociation has prospered in its membership, inasmuch 
have not only been able to maintain the full quota 
, nembership, but have made slight gains in same, as 
‘ note from detailed report to be presented later. 
neial status, as you will note from the treasurer's 
hen presented, is in good condition, notwithstanding 
that we had some extraordinary expenses which did 

under our ordinary current expenditures. 


Departmental Progress. 


vreau of information has gained ground and is fast 
& one of the important features of our association. 
hope to make still further progress in this direction 
‘ur members will receive the most careful and minute 
‘rom this department, and we hope to add still fur- 
ents to it and increase its membership. Your presi- 
uld strongly urge upon those members of the associa- 
Are not also members of the bureau of information 
‘hat bureau, as it is one of the best features of our 

on, 
anaes ransportation department has not grown as rapidly 
with, u#d hoped for. There are so many features connected 
hotivo tS, department that do not come under the direct 
of the members, neither are they brought out in the 











annual reports as read at your meetings from year to year, 
but great good is being accomplished by this department in 
an indirect way to every member of the association, and I 
strongly urge upon the members their support and patronage, 
which, if given, would result in great progress for this 
department, to the benefit of every member. I might say, 
as an encouragement to the bureau, that great improvement 
in this department has been shown in the latter part of the 
year. 

Our arbitration committee has been busy. A great number 
of cases have been disposed of to the mutual satisfaction of 
the parties at interest, and I know of no more worthy depart- 
ment and one which brings better results to all parties at 
interest than the arbitration of their disputes before their 
fellow members on the committee, who are lumbermen and 
understand the ethics and conditions that surround same, 
and who are more qualified to pass upon the questions in dis- 
pute than the average jury in our courts today. We trust 
that the time is near at hand when there shall be no such 
thing as lawsuits between our members, but that the arbitra- 
tion committee of our association shall be both judge and 
jury for the settlement of their differences. 

1 might go on enumerating the different features of our 
association, but time will not permit. But, let me say, we 
are progressing, and we are going to progress still farther 
along the lines which have been mapped out for us. No 
doubt each year will show new thoughts and new policies 
to be carried still further for the mutual benefit of the indi- 
vidual members, and your president urges upon you your 
individual support for greater efficiency in the different de- 
partments of the association. He knows that if this is given 
there can be no failure, but prosperity and harmonious rela- 
tions will exist among us. 


Classification and Trade Relations. 


There is one thing that I want to call your attention to 
for your deliberation at this meeting and that is classification 
and trades relation. In these days of trust gossip great 
care should be exercised in following out the lines of action 
that will be within the law. I am not satisfied that the 
system which we use is the one we should continue, and 
some action should be taken with respect to this, to adopt a 
system that will serve our purpose and at the same time 
keep us strictly within the limits of the law. I therefore 
trust that this matter will come up for your deliberation and 
that good results will come from it. No doubt many of the 
members will have matters of interest to come up before the 
association, and we trust that they will have the attention of 
all the members present today so that the best results may 
be derived from the deliberations. 

Your president wishes to convey his thanks to the board 
of trustees for the support given him during the year and 
for its attendance at the meetings. I also wish to convey 
to the executive committee my sincere thanks, and likewise 
to the efficient secretary, who has always been ready and 
willing to carry out the wishes of your executive officer, and 
who has always had a spirit of patience and the best inter- 
ests of the association at heart. 


Secretary Perry’s Report. 


Following in the regular order Secretary E. F. 
Perry’s annual report was read: 

It has been gratifying to follow and study the numerous 
phases of association business presented to us during the last 
vear. Truly, we have established a national reputation. A 
liberal portion of our time is given over to considering the 
national problems presented from many sources, while only 
a few are entitled to serious reading, or to being referred to 
the committee in power. However, if the time could be 
spared or the association could afford the expense, the organ- 
ization would become a national power in the adjustment of 
those problems of primary interest to lumbermen. 

Many of these problems are referred to the committee 
appointed by the hoard of trustees each year and it is 
through it that we look for practical, businesslike handling 
to bring out the best that can be had for those interested. 
This often necessitates conferences, taking time and creating 
expense. For example, there is no way of getting before 
you, in fact before the trade at large, the large amount of 
time given by a dozen or more of our members during the 
vear to developing and carrying along the car stake suits 
alone. To this must be added the time given by others to 
forestry matters, reciprocal demurrage conferences, changes 
in bankruptcy law, attending trade conferences and many 
others, none of which are of special individual or personal 
nature but all of which are for the benefit of the general 
trade. Hie : 

Our association occupies a unique position, and outside 
of its credit department is asked more questions and answers 
more questions probably than any other trade organization ; 
and as this part of our work is constant, it is difficult to 
give a secretary's report without enumerating a mass of 
details which would not interest you nor serve any special 
purpose; suffice it to say that our capacity for work is at 
nll times pushed to its limit. Those of you who have not 
visited the New York office may be interested to know that 
the association has a suite of rooms at 66 Broadway, con- 
sisting of seven rooms, employing sixteen persons, including 
secretary, assistant, and traffic manager; has sent out an 
average of 600 pieces of mail a day for the last three 
months, receiving about one-half as many; entertained an 
average of ten callers a day, and has in every way kept up 
to its business duties. All this means little to each member, 
but the sum total represents an important work which, if 
not handled systematically and intelligently, could put us 
back to the old days of petty annoyances to overcome which 
ihe organization was formed. 


Association Problems. 


rhe last year has differed from no other year insofar as 
general association problems were concerned. It is generaily 
understood in these days that the wholesaler shall trade 
only with those who are established as_ wholesale buyers, 
therefore we can, through comparatively easy channels, 
guide our members into right trading. Inquiries of this 
character are numerous, but with our accumulating volume 
of information and reports we have reached conclusions 
with a much smaller percentage of special investigations, 
and it is interesting to note the kindly feeling and favorable 
attitude of the wholesaler toward the question of trade 
relations. Our association has never assumed to dictate as 
to how others may conduct their business or to interfere 
with the private rights of others, but we have always en- 
deavored in our effort toward right trade relations to give 


everyone a square deal, and while for the last three or four 
months conditions have somewhat changed, and as there 
is possible inclination on the part of some to “drive with 
slack rein,” the lumber trade of the country is entitled to 
and may expect to continue to receive the same fair treat- 
ment at our hands. 

Our relations with the various retail associations continue 
to be upon the same broad and liberal basis as for the last 
several years. VProblems are discussed with them only with 
a view to a fair and proper solution, and while it is often 
difficult to arrive at a right conclusion all seem desirous 
of treating every subject in the broadest possible manner. 
Kepresentatives of a number of these associations will be 
with us again at the meeting, making the tenth consecutive 
time they have been guests at our annual meetings. 

As an association we have always laid considerable stress 
upon our certificate of incorporation which sets forth the 
objects for which the association is formed, viz.: “To 
produce uniformity and certainty in the custom and usages 
of said trade and for those engaged therein.” Article 
XVIII of our present bylaws provides for a basis of trade 
relations with retail associat:ons and in which we agree as 
wholesalers not to sell such persons, firms or corporations 
as Shall be determined not within the class whose require- 
ments entitle them to purchase their lumber at wholesale. 

During the last few years considerable stress has been 
laid on a principle known as “in restraint of trade.” As 
an association we have always been careful not to overstep 
the bounds of fairness and have gone no further in the 
matter of classifying the trade than has been shown to be 
fair after considering all the circumstances. We have 
claimed for the last few years that we have done a good 
work in educating the trade as to who are considered within 
the class of wholesale buyers, and while at one of our 
annual meetings held a few years ago we reported on hand 
something over 600 cases which were being considered by 
our classification committee, at the present time we have 
less than half a dozen cases over which there is any question 
whatever. The retail associations and retail lumber dealers 
have worked in the closest harmony with us in all these 
matters and are to be complimented on the fair manner in 
which they have investigated and conferred on such cases 
as have been presented. This question of classification must 
be handled with the greatest of care so that no harm may 
be done to anyone, and so that no criticism of unfairness to 
our fellow tradesmen will be charged. The members of this 
association are te be commended upon their willingness to 
acquiesce in and be guided by the opinions which have been 
rendered by our various committees. 


Forestry Work. 


We have for the last few years touched the fringe of the 
forestry problems, but because of wide difference of opinions 
it has seemed impractical to attempt any definite work 
along this line. Our committee on forestry will cover the 
questions of today fully in their report, but it seems to me 
that as an association we should take up definitely the pri- 
mary questions. The department of forestry in Washington 
has for years, through its bureau of publicity, been endeavor- 
ing to educate the people, but its efforts have been largely 
aimed at the business men. Only recently, however, the 
department has issued what I consider a very important 
circular (No. 130) and one which I believe to be along the 
right lines. It is “Forestry in the Public Schools.” 

It has been generally conceded that lumbermen are, as a 
rule, not picked from college graduates, but as the people 
realize the many problems which are interwoven with for- 
estry they are seeking information to enable them to act 
wisely when confronted with these problems. We have given 
time and money to the car stake cause, a question which 
has developed into one of public benefit. Why not devote 
at least a little to forestry, a question of direct interest? 
This may seem a strange suggestion from me, but I believe 
that in the near future all lumbermen, as well as associa- 
tions, will see the necessity of scientific development of the 
lumber problems to a much greater extent than is realized. 
I should like to see a resolution adopted at this meeting, 
extending to the forestry department of the United States 
the offer of the association to coiéperate in introducing the 
study of forestry in the public schools in such manner as 
may seem most practical. 





Perfecting the Bylaws. 

The first bylaws of this association were adopted in 1893 
and amendments have been added at various times. At the 
last meeting you instructed the trustees to revise and pre- 
pare new bylaws to meet the present needs of the associa- 
tion. The trustees, finding it desirable to do the preliminary 
work through a committee, appointed Messrs. Kay, Litchfield 
and Rider to handle the subject matter as submitted, and 
after considerable work on the part of the committee the 
bylaws were compiled, and after approval by the trustees, 
having first been presented to you for criticism and consent, 
were again submitted in January for adoption by a mail 
vote. They were unanimously adopted, becoming effective 
January 15, 1908. I suggest that this meeting confirm the 
action so that there may be no question as to its legality. 


Increase in Membership. 

Times were good during the first six months of the year 
and we found it rather difficult to secure new members. 
Lumbermen seemed to think it was unnecessary to join the 
association to enjoy the association and good business suc- 
cess, but the last four months have brought our office an 
increase of business and a corresponding increase of mem- 
bers. A little effort on the part of present members will 
undoubtedly bring us an increase of twenty-five or fifty 
members during the next six months. The present record 
is as follows: Membership March 1, 1907, 367: applica- 
tions received since, 30; elected, 29; rejected, 1; withdraw- 
als, 24: membership February 28, 1908, 372. 

It is still surprising to me that so many are willing to 
reap the benefits from those who spend their good money 
and valuable time working out questions which are not 
entirely personal but the effect of which is beneficial to 
every man engaged in the business. Our association has 
done enough for the lumber business to command the sup- 
port of 1,000 lumbermen. Fifty dollars a year dues, with 
an added $50 for the privileges of the bureau of information, 
should appeal to any lumberman as a moderate charge for 
the benefits which may be secured. 

However, there is another side of this question. We are 
constantly being importuned by parties who are not entitled 
to membership in our association and almost all these desire 
to secure the privileges of the bureau of information and 
our credit reports. Of course, there is also the danger of 
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taking into our membership parties who are not well estab- 
lished in the lumber trade, and who may, if allowed to join, 
bring discredit upon our organization. 


Work Along Special Lines. 


I have tried to cover in a general way the work of the 
association. ‘To all this must be added the specific work in 
special lines done by our various committeemen, and it will 
be necessary for you also to consider the minutes of the 
several meetings of the executive committee and also of the 
various meetings of your board of trustees in order to get a 
definite and clear idea of the scope of work which comes 
under the general supervision of the secretary. You will 
hear several reports today from the committees which will 
give you but a meager idea of what those committees have 
done during the year, but when taken en masse will help 
to fix in your minds the fact that much has been accom- 
plished. My personal opinion is that the association today 
is upon a better basis than ever before. It is constantly 
growing in influence and is as carefully and conscientiously 
managed and controlled by its officers, board of trustees 
and committees as any organization that has ever come 
under my observation. And, as I have stated many times 
heretofore, it is my belief that the strength of the organiza- 
tion lies in this practice of interesting the many in what is 
to be done. 

Growth of the Association. 


Ten years ago today I was first elected secretary of this 
association at pe annual meeting held in Cleveland, Ohio. 
During that time I have seen the association grow from an 
actual membership of less than 200 to its present proportion 
of about 370. I have seen the bureau of information grow 
from about 5,000 actual reports on hand up to 238,000 
reports on various lumber buyers throughout the: country, 
and from an expenditure of about $9,000 a year to an 
expenditure of about $31,000 a year. 

I wish to assure you, gentlemen, that I have no regrets 
to offer for the ten years of my life spent in your employ 
and thank you for your many kind indulgences. 


This report was accepted and was ordered made 
a part of the minutes of the meeting. ; 

President Hastings then announced that a reception 
at the White House had been arranged for the after- 
noon and gave the members the necessary instructions 
as to the method of securing tickets for this function. 

The report of the treasurer of the association, Mr. 
Cole, was then read by Mr. Craig, Mr. Cole being 
unable to attend the meeting. 

The report of the treasurer, together with that of 
the audit and finance committee was approved unani- 
mously. 

Bureau of Information. 


F. E. Parker, chairman of the board of managers of 
the bureau of information, then read his report, which 
was enthusiastically received and was as follows: 


Your chairman again finds himself confronted with the 
annual task of giving, for the third time, a brief synopsis 
of the work of the bureau of information for the last year, 
and as on previous occasions he is leaving the more detailed 
report to the secretary, who will give you facts and figures 
which should convince the most skeptical that the bureau 
is still very much alive and flourishing, and is entitled to 
the support of every member of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. My report will be an endeavor 
to outline briefly the work and policy of the bureau during 
the last year, showing what it has accomplished for the 
benefit of its members. 

The bureau has been in existence for. fifteen years and had 
March 1 of this year a membership of 199, having made a 
substantial gain in the last year. The withdrawals are 
caused by changes in business concerns, but with a bureau 
membership of 199 there are still 171 members of the 
association who are not members of the bureau, and your 
chairman again wishes to emphasize the fact that these 
members of the association who are not members of the 
bureau are missing the most valuable feature of our asso- 
ciation work. While the bureau needs their support and 
will give them full value for their time and expense, they 
lose more than they can realize without having given the 
bureau a trial. The bureau has increased its reports on file 
from 21,122 February 1, 1907, to 23,015 February 1, 1908, 
an increase of 1,893 reports for the year. There was sent 
out to the members of the bureau during the last year an 
average of 163 reports a day, and the value of the credit 
information thus distributed is difficult to estimate. 

The association carries insurance of $18,000 on its files 
and reports in the New York office. This amount, which is 
fixed by the secretary, but meagerly represents the amount 
of time, labor and expense which has been entailed in get- 
ting together this mass of valuable information. We are 
not overstating our case when we say that no such a fund 
of information relating to lumber credits exists in any other 
source. The bureau desiring to include among its subscrib- 
ers all members of the association is willing to send sample 
reports to any members of the association who contemplate 
joining the bureau. 


Claims and Collections. 


The legal department has been working along the lines 

laid out by your board of managers during the last two 
years and finds its work increasing and its. results giving 
satisfaction. Claims on hand March, 1907,- and received 
during the year to February 1, 1908, amounted to $253,872. 
The legal department coilected during the year $108,355 
and returned as uncollectable $19,903. The balance of 
claims are still in process of collection. The fees for the 
eleven months ended February 1, 1908, amounted to $2,472. 
By March 1, 1908, which is the end of the fiscal year, this 
amount will be increased to nearly $3,000. The collection 
department, while consuming considerable time and creating 
expense, is on a self supporting basis, even with the very 
small collection charges, but your board of managers believes 
that the better satisfaction which this department is giving 
its members is more important than the fact that the legal 
department is self sustaining. 
_ One important change was inaugurated during the year 
in the system of asking for credit information. A printed 
form was sent out to bureau members containing a list of 
concerns on which the association had been called for a 
report, and each member of the bureau was asked to give 
his experience. It was thought that the seeking of infor- 
mation in this way would be more satisfactory than a sepa- 
rate sheet for each party inquired for. The returns from 
this new system have not been entirely satisfactory. It is 
apparent to your chairman and secretary that the plan has 
not been thoroughly understood and appreciated by the 
members. of the bureau, and we ask each member of the 
bureau when these sheets are received to give them careful con- 
sideration, so that the reports can be intelligently and sys- 
tematically kept up. It is the plan of the bureau to furnish 
anyone who gives information about a firm shown on one 
of these sheets with a copy of the corrected report. 

The last year in the lumber trade has been one of great 
credit risks, financial disturbances etc., and never has the 
bureau been able to serve its members to better advantage. 
We believe every subscriber to the bureau who has followed 
carefully the system of reports has saved many times the 
cost of his subscription, and has been able to discriminate 
much more intelligently, when requests for extensions and 
renewals were asked, whether they could granted with safety. 
In such times a full knowledge of the information con- 
tained in the bureau reports is of more value than in ordi- 
nary times. It is a time when everyone is obliged to be as 





lenient with his customers as oes business consistently 
permits, but the matter of discrimination as to whom he 
shall be lenient with and who are deserving credit favors 
is a matter of most careful judgment. We urge all sub- 
scribers to the bureau to get reports on every customer 
they sell, read the reports carefully, and they will all find 
losses greatly minimized and their disposition accordingly 
bettered. 

The board of managers wishes to record its expression of 
approval of the careful and conscientious work of the sec- 
retary during the last year. He is the “man behind the 
gun” and the rest of us are only the figure heads in the 
service. 

In closing we desire to ask for the support of the whole 
association in this bureau work, which we consider one of 
the most important features of the association and the 
department which brings to its members the greatest pe- 
cuniary benefits. 

Repeating from my report of last year, the bureau has 
benefited many lumbermen on many occasions. It _ will 
benefit all who will lend their support and use its guidance 
in the future. It pays manifold in many ways. No lumber- 
man can afford to be without its protection. Will any 
refuse to give it his hearty cojperation and support? 

F. E. Parker, Chairman. 


Information Bureau Report. 


President Hastings then announced that Mr. Perry, 
as superintendent of the information bureau, had an 
additional report to make, and in making this an- 
nouncement emphasized the importance of the work of 
this department. Mr. Perry then read the following 
report covering the work of that bureau during the 
year: 

The scope of the bureau and its work is constantly broad- 
ening. Conditions during the last year have been of such 
a peculiar character that every subscriber has had greater 
opportunity of becoming hetter acquainted with the associa- 
tion’s facilities for disseminating credit information. There 
has probably been no year in the life of many of you men 
when such a variety of circumstances have combined to 
necessitate such careful scrutiny of credits as during this 
period. Unquestionably this department of association work 
is the first in importance, and our experiences and develop- 
ments in this connection leave no doubt in my mind of 
this fact. Out of the multiplicity of queries received pri- 
marily through its channels evolve practically all subjects 
of interest to the lumber merchant; and through its sources 
of information supply we are enabled to always reach the 
fair conclusion we are called upon to give. We have estab- 
lished a reputation for fair dealing in the matter of credit 
reports and in the adjustment of trade differences which is 
a pleasure to contemplate. Probably some will say we are 
not always right, but we aim to be right, and we can safely 
stand upon that principle. 

The system inaugurated by your first board of managers 
has stood the test of time, although it has been necessary 
to make changes here and there to keep pace with pro- 
gressive business methods and the enlarged field of activities. 
This vast fund of information has grown far beyond the 
scope at first contemplated or considered to be practical by 
the original organizers. The sending out on an average of 
163 reports a day has pressed the bureau facilities to their 
full capacity and the detail work required to keep these 
23,000 reports up to date is enormous. Our information as 
received can not be turned over to the ordinary office boy, 
as is usually done in the old line credit agency, but must 
be considered by those who are educated along these special 
lines and who will consider the information received from 
the standpoint of the lumbermen and not as a machine. Of 
course, these problems have been somewhat simplified 
through the comprehensive replies received from our mem- 
a they become more familiar with our method of re- 
porting. 

In investigating a proposition made to us a short time 
ago on the question of the organization of a bureau similar 
to ours, we found that it could not possibly carry because 
the parties had no confidence in each other. Confidence, 
as you well know, is the basis of our organization work, 
and it is a pleasure to testify to the confidence reposed in 
the bureau by not only our own members but by outsiders 
who have had occasion to correspond with us and to ob- 
serve our methods for years. I believe this can not be too 
strongly emphasized or exploited, and we urge that when 
talking to others of the bureau you do not fail to lay full 
stress upon this essential feature. All credit is based upon 
confidence and in extending credit it requires confidence in 
your credit +. 3 agency as well as in the individual 
reported upon if you would conduct your business with ease 
and safety. We experience more and more difficulty in 
discriminating in the use of information received regarding 
business dealing and sometimes think it is easier to deter- 
mine financial standing than to determine reputation for 
fair dealing. ; 


Collection Department. 


The collection department, or, as sometimes called, the 
legal department of the bureau, is accomplishing excellent 
results in handling past due and disputed accounts sent to 
us for collection or adjustment. The continued growth of 
volume of business received and collected is evidence of the 
value of this department of the association to you, as well 
as a recognition of the power and prestige of the organiza- 
tion by those against whom these claims are made; and the 
still greater privilege of membership evidenced from the 
reports reaching us of the large number of claims of all 
classes which have been paid when members simply notify 
their customer that the account would be sent to us for 


collection unless paid immediately. This department is also . 


valuable from the fact that regardless of the fees received 
important information is placed at our command concerning 
manner of settlement, methods of doing business ete., which 
being carefully scrutinized and properly reported enables 
the compilation of credit reports which are invaluable to in- 
terested subscribers and can be obtained through no other 
source. The action of the association some years ago in 
placing the management of the collection department under 
the supervision of the board of managers of the bureau is 
justified in the results attained, and as a means of increas- 
ing the value in the credit department. 


Conditional Clause. 


Last. year your committee on terms of sale recommended 
the printing of terms or customary conditional clause cov- 
ering settlements, delays in shipments, fires, strikes ete., in 
such a position on your stationery used in quoting so as to 
have it become actually a part of the letter or contract. 
Our experience in endeavoring to adjust accounts where 
these conditional clauses are printed at the top or bottom of 
a letter, and claimed to be part of the contract, prompts us 
to again strongly recommend the universal adoption of this 
suggestion. The courts have almost invariably held that 
clauses printed on the invoice are no part of the contract, 
also that clauses printed even in red ink on back, top or 
bottom of a letter do not hold unless it can be proved 
that attention was especially called to the condition. 

The little pamphlet entitled “Lumber Legal Opinions” 
has_ provoked considerable interest among the members. 
While not pretending to cover intricate disputes, the opinions 
quoted are of special importance in ordinary business matters 
and are obtained from thoroughly reliable sources. Experience 
has demonstrated that frequently many disputes, though 
different in detail, are similar in character. Very often we 
have on file an attorney's opinion or court decision that is 
of service in determining a course of action in such dis- 
putes. Correspondence along these lines is invited, and 
while we can assume no sereeeaeaey. for these semilegal 
opinions, whenever possible inquiries will be promptly re- 
plied to from such information as we may have at hand. 


The Tracer Feature. 


Your board of managers and trustees have, in a most 
careful manner, considered suggestions for further increasing 
the usefulness of the bureau. Some of these are now in 
the experimental stage and eventually will probably be per 
manently adopted to assist in maintaining the efficiency 0: 
the department. In this connection we wish to emphasiz 
the importance of the tracer forms which are sent once o 
twice a week to all members. It is the aim of the depari 
ment to place on this list the names of parties upon who: 
inquiry has been made by some member, and while listin, 
a name in no way affects the party’s financial responsibilit, 
the inquiries are important and promptneéss ‘is essential 
successfully operate the plan. Your attention to same 
repaid by the reciprocal arrangement of supplying, witho: 
charge, the complete report containing the tabulated opii 
ions on the party upon whom you reported and in who 
you thus indicate you are interested. This tracer form 
not used to simply revise our reports already in hand, bu 
as stated, contain names of parties actually inquired. abo: 
While this is not a new or original scheme it can only 
made effective with your faithful codperation. 


Credit Information. 


In prosperous times it is always advisable to secure « 
the credit information possible, showing the financial 
sponsibility and business methods of your customers, | 
when curtailment is the order of the day, causing reaction « 
sudden changes in a business, is it not reasonable to mak: 
more extended effort to consistently scrutinize the credit a) (1 
standing of your customer? What better assistance can 
rendered you than placing on file with us a list of y 
customers and keeping it up to date, thus giving all | 
sible opportunity of keeping you posted. Our recent su 
gestion in this respect brought many lists, but a la 
number of members have not availed themselves of this :, 
us considered valuable privilege. The question has bun 
asked whether our records indicate who are interested in 
any particular report. This record is carefully kept so that 
we know today who have had -our reports for each yar 
since our organization, but instances are not rare whore 
you failed to ask for a bureau report; consequently at some 
critical time we had no means of ascertaining whether or 
not you were interested, and you failed to receive some ii- 
portant notice which could have averted loss had you )- 
mitted a list of customers, which would have notified us 
that you were interested. 

The pink sheets and other inquiry forms mailed you fre- 
quently when returned receive our careful attention, and 
each is found to adequately serve the purpose intended. 
Numerous letters on file testify to the value of information 
given through list A and B, in reporting complaints «nd 
record items. The system adopted of reporting delinquent 
settlements, renewals, protested notes ete. through the 
pink sheets enables the transmission of trade opinions which 
for their reliability and pertinence are not equaled by any 
other method; in fact it is this voluntary information which 


gives the bureau its real value. Other agencies have their 
corps of correspondents attending to general business and 
while your bureau has iegal representatives in nearly every 


town of aay size, for the purpose of covering local det iils, 
the many communications voluntarily transmitted by you, 
keeping us thoroughly posted relating to matters of seitle- 
ment, inclination to make unjust deductions ete., are a 
feature that will continue to far surpass the ordinary re- 
porting agency. ; 

Surprise is’ often expressed, as stated in Chairman J’ark- 
er’s report, how any member of the association can aflord 
not to subscribe to the bureau. Gradually, however, in- 
terest is increasing and with a more intimate knowledg: on 
the part of nonsubscribers of the benefits accruing to bureau 
members we believe eventually every member will become 
a subscriber. 

At the close of the reading the president announced 
the desire of the board of managers, and also of the 
superintendent cf the bureau, that all criticisms or sug- 
gestions in regard to the improvements to be made 
during the next year be sent in at once and that tley 
would be considered carefully at a later session of the 
association. Mr. Slade said that in his opinion the 
two reports on the bureau of information should be 
printed in pamphlet form and sent to each memipcr, 
in order that opportunity might be given to peruse 
them carefully and later on to make such suggestions or 
criticisms as might oceur te any of the members. Ile 
opposed the printing of the reports in the general !in- 
utes of the convention, as he said this publication was 
such a bulky pamphlet that few, if any, of the mcm- 
bers read it through, and he was of the opinion ‘he 
two reports mentioned should be printed separai.ly, 
as he Jooked upon them as among the most impor! :nt 
proceedings of the convention. 


Report on Hardwood Inspection. 


The report of the committee on hardwood inspec! ion 
was then read. It was as follows: 

It is well understood that the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association has never drafted a standard to govern 
the measurement and inspection of hardwood lumbe! ut 
that at the regular session, January, 1906, it adopted ‘he 
standard cf the National Hardwood Lumber Associatic’ to 


govern the measurement and inspection of this lu r, 
because it seemed that this standard was fair between er 


and seller and the standard most universally in us in 
the (United States and in Europe, and that it seems des ed 
to become the universal standard for the grading nd 


measurement of all hardwood lumber throughout the e: ‘ire 
country. It is a well known fact that at that time ‘Tre 
were other standards before the public. It is also g: ‘°r- 
ally understood that the National Hardwood Lumber .\-*°0 
ciation made some changes in its Rules Book in May, My 


which became effective December, 1907, and to som of 
these changes certain exceptions were taken by a ry 
worthy and able element of the trade, which element dr: d 


a new standard to govern the inspection of lumber a 
certain locality, and this fact created some confusion «1d 
misunderstanding and negotiations were then, taken UP 
between the National Hardwood Lumber Association id 
the Northeastern rules committee tending toward an as'°° 
ment in the interests of a universal standard and a comiicD 
or universal system of applying them, and to this en 4 


three days’ session was held the last of January, 1905, id 
at that time 85 percent of all points of difference \'' 
agreed on and a farther conference between these boi °s 


wil! be held on the 6th instant for the purpose of fur i'r 
considering the points of difference and with the very ©: "!- 
est desire of completing the work begun at that time. !' !s 
well known that the scope of this committee can on! 
advisory in this matter and that of this convention 
same. With our confidence in the valor, intelligence | 1d 
purpose of the gentlemen constituting these joint commit 
we believe that an agreement will be ,effected, bringing 
entire trade more nearly to the long desired end—unive! 
inspection of hardwood lumber. We believe that all lum 
organizations should codperate herein. This would red 
contentions and complaints to the minimum and tend 
drive the tricksters from the trade, either buyer or Se!’ i 
We present the following resolution herewith, which in the 
main is the resolution concurred in at the joint commlt’* 
corference in New York on January 29: al 
“WHEREAS, Owing to a multiplicity of conflicting st2’ a 
ards now in effect for the inspection of hardwood lumbe! F 
condition of confusion exists in the hardwood lumber tra‘ 
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h is entirely absent in lines of trade involving com- 
ities for which the well recognized standards have long 
ablished ; and 
HERE This condition not only renders the results 
» transactions in hardwood lumber often uncertain and 
efore unsatisfactory to those engaged therein, but is 
standing reflection upon the intelligence of the 
vers of the hardwood trade; therefore be it 
solved, That it is the sense of this convention that 
establishment of a single standard for the inspection 
umber is demanded by existing conditions, and when 
mplished will result in great benefit to the entire lum- 
industry, and would most respectfully recommend that 
ections, associations and markets which at this time 
local standards earnestly coéperate to this end that it 
become in the broadest and most complete sense not 
a national standard but an international standard 
ning the inspection and measurement of the product of 
industry.” 





ie report was unanimously adopted, as was the 
ition in regard to hardwood inspection embodied 


Report of Fire Insurance Committee. 


» report of the committee on fire insurance, of 
which G. M. Stevens, jr., was chairman, was read by 
Mr. Stoner and was as follows: 


Your fire insurance committee has not been called upon 
during the last year to take up any association matters, con- 
sequently it has little to report. The purpose of this com- 
mittee is to take up any questions that may arise between 
the mbers of the association and the various insurance 

zations, and it might be to the advantage of members 

mit any grievances which they may have from time 

e to the committee, as undoubtedly the companies 
would be more likely to entertain complaints through that 
sour than by individuals. 

Ir vious reports your committee on fire insurance has 
dwelt at length upon the advantage derived from trade insur- 
ant We feel that it is no longer necessary to bring the 
many advantages before you; any policyholder knows full 
wel hat the saving is to him, and when it is taken into 
consideration that at the present time there is fully $191,- 
000,000 worth of lumber risks being carried by the different 
companies making a specialty of lumber insurance you can 
get some idea of what this movement has meant to us all. 

fire insurance has developed so successfully to date 
presented by the trade companies now in the field as 
lire neither apology nor explanation for its value as 
ie institution of the highest standing. This success, 
er, has created certain elements upon which your com- 
desires to touch, believing that they are worthy of 
oughtful consideration of all association members and 
de at large, in their relation to the perpetuation and 
development of lumber trade fire insurance. The 
chief of such elements which has been brought to our attention 
dur the year is the steadily increasing competition for 
lumber business by the old line companies. Our trade com- 
panies have taken a large amount of business from them 
as well as having reduced rates, and the word has gone 
n certain sections to cut loose on lumber rates. From 
y dollars and cents standpoint such procedure is of 
to lumber insurers for the time being; it requires 
oresight, however, to see that such action is but 
momentary, and if suecessfulin driving our companies from 
the field would simply be followed by a return to the old 
high rate, arbitrary condition on account of which trade 
insurance was instituted. Hence your committee takes this 
opportunity to urge the trade at large that where old line 
companies meet the rates of the trade companies not to sur- 
render any of their trade policies, remembering that lumber 
ra steadily and persistently advanced up to the organi- 
zation of trade insurance and have only decreased under 
that competition. 

A her element is the methods being used in this effort 
to retrieve lost prestige by the old line companies. Trade 
insuran has demonstrated that lumber insurance is good 
business at from 15 to 35 percent below the former old line 
rates. The old line companies appreciate this 

{ ng minor improvements in the physical i 
er ris for which they have been exacting heavy 
are urging that the assured can by correcting such 
ies secure an equal rate from the tariff of old line 
s, thereby evade carrying such large lines in the 
mpanies by getting under the wing of the tariff 
s with their large assets. As to the first mentioned 
on, it need only be cited that the assured can secure 
¢ luction from the trade companies for any physical 
impr nents made. As to the latter, it need only be 
point out that the ratio of business in force to assets the 
trad panies show a far higher financial strength than 
any - old lines companies, and, furthermore, the experi- 
ence uur trade companies after nearly twenty rs of 
exist proves that the lines written on any one k are 
to si he least conservative. In view of these facts, your 
com! e believes it in line to urge an increasing loyalty on 
the f the lumber trade to our trade companies. 

F. K. Brown, 
R. 
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gr., Chairman. 
Knight, chairman of the committee on terms 
when called on for his report, said it seemed 
opinion of the members of the committee 
s question should not be agitated at the pres- 
and, therefore, no report was offered. 


Report of Trade Relations Committee. 


Morse, chairman of the committee on trade 
read the following report: 


ted in our report last year that a most satisfac- 
rstanding existed between the wholesale and retail 
rhe result of the last year has borne this out in 

for there has been nothing brought to the at- 
your committee for its consideration. This con- 
es not exist in any one section alone, but seems 
alent in the various lumber sections of the coun- 


usion °! ; matters have-needed the careful consideration 
taken Uf = rd of trustees, but because of their peculiar na- 
lation eure have not yet been referred to this committee for 
, on The indications are, however, that in the 
ear this committee will find itself again con- 
th trade relation problems requiring careful 
in fact, with the changing sentiment as to any 
hich may even remotely be considered to be in 
trade at this time causes us to wonder if we 
hange our entire tem of classifications and 
ns and look to the adoption of a much broader 
tion which can not be criticised, but which will 
‘ time bring the trade into even closer harmony. 
nittee wishes to congratulate the wholesale and 
s in general because such a good understanding 
veen them, and it ely hopes that in the 
* May continue and that nothing may come up 

way, mar the present pleasant relations. 

Cc. H. Bonn, 


Lovis I 
Frep 8. Chairman. 
Hastings announced that Mr. Crary, repre- 
Eastern States Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
Was present in the room, and called on 
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him for an address. Mr. Crary said that at the request 
of the officers of his association he had come to in- 
vite the delegates and their guests to the annual pink 
tea, which was to be held at 5 o’clock in the red room 
of the New Willard hotel. In closing he said: ‘‘You 
can have pink tea or green, or alittle red eye or most 
anything you want.’’ 

On motion of Mr. Underhill the invitation of the 
retail dealers was accepted with thanks. 


Report of Special Membership Committee. 


R. W. Schofield, chairman of the special membership 
committee, then read his report as follows: 


Your committee is pleased to report the last year as hav- 
ing been very favorable to the association, inasmuch as the 
membership has been increased, notwithstanding the fact 
that both trade and financial conditions have been to some 
extent unfavorable during the greater part of the associa- 
tion year. Jt is with pride that we announce only twenty- 
three withdrawals in the last year, which we believe were 
due almost, if not entirely, to the usual business changes. 
At the outset your membership committee was particularly 
desirous of formulating some system in its work whereby 
the best results could be attained. After considerable cor- 
respondence between the chairman and the various members 
of the committee we decided that a greater benefit could be 
derived by each member planning his work and personally 
soliciting applications among such concerns as it was hoped 
could be secured for membership. We also worked with the 
trustees in their respective territories and through them 
this committee received valuable aid and assistance and to 
them is owing much credit. 

The chairman and members of the committee kept in close 
touch and worked systematically and in perfect harmony, 
covering the ground thoroughly in soliciting applications 
only from such firms as would make desirable members for 
enrollment in this association. It was necessary to call 
upon our obliging secretary for aid many times during the 
association year and to his personal work a great deal of 
credit is due. He has been especially diligent in keeping 
before this committee the names of prospective desirable 
additions and untiring in his efforts in rendering us assist- 
ance. 





An Important Committee. 


One of the most important committees of this association 
is its membership committee, because one of the first and 
most essential requirements of any association is its mem- 
bers. The National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
is no exception in this respect. The association can not 
get along without members any more than the members can 
get along without the association and under unfavorable 
conditions, financial or otherwise, is much moré valuable 
to its members because it is then that they need informa- 
tion more than in prosperous times and the association 
stands ready to render this service. We want as members 
good, strong, reliable concerns whose enrollment will not 
detract from the present high standing and efficiency of the 
association. Personal work by our members in soliciting 
applications will be very effective in securing such firms 
and much good can be done if we but take the interest and 
make the effort. When you consider what the association 
is doing for its members and the trade in general the mem- 
bership fee is only a nominal charge for the benefits ob- 
tained. The present membership of this association is wide 
in its scope and covers the entire lumber districts of this 
country and represents the cream of the wholesale lumber 
firms in twenty-nine states, as well as part of the dominion 
of Canada. No concern of standing doing a wholesale lum- 
ber business today can afford to deny itself the benefits and 
prestige that the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation can give it. 

Membership Statement. 
ASSOCIATION. 
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R. W. ScHOFIELD, Chairman. 


At the close of the reading of this report, President 
Hastings congratulated the committee on the showing 
made. He said the work of the committee had been 
done under most trying circumstances and recommended 
that a vote of thanks be tendered the members. This 
vote of thanks was unanimously passed. 


Report of Arbitration Committee. 


The report of the committee on arbitration, of which 
R. D. Baker was chairman, was read by Mr. Walcott: 


We submit herewith annual report of the arbitration com- 
mittee, which is very brief, for the reason that our work 
during the last year has been much lighter than usual, there 
having been less than a half dozen cases acted upon. How- 
ever, part of these were very important and one case that 
involved several thousand dollars, but all were adjusted 
quickly and economically to the satisfaction of all parties 
concerned. 

There were a few cases submitted for arbitration that the 
committee was able to handle and adjust by correspondence, 
thus saving all expense to the members, and we are pleased 
to report that all the cases presented to this committee for 
arbitration during the year just closing have been disposed 
of. The secretary has been of great assistance to the com- 
mittee and has really made its work a pleasure. 

If the members of this association will bear in mind 
that the arbitration committee is appointed for their benefit 
and is at all times at their service we believe they will 
find it greatly to their advantage to employ this method of 
adjusting disputes whenever possible to do so and not go 
to court except, as a last resort. However, we feel that 
the committee should not be burdened with petty complaints 
or made use of to establish a personal principle, but it will 
gladly consider ‘all disputes that have merit. 

R. D. Baker, Chairman. 


After a few informal announcements by the secre- 
tary the convention adjourned to attend the reception 
at the White House, and the announcement was made 
that the afternoon session would be opened at 3:30 
o’elock. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

On convening at 3:30 o’elock Wednesday afternoon 
President Hastings announced the following committees: 

Nominations for Trustees—C. H. Carleton, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Robert C. Lippincott, Philadelphia, Pa.; Louis C. 








Slade, Saginaw, Mich.; Alex Wilson, M. S. Tremaine, 
Buffalo, N. ¥.; W. M. Burgan, Baltimore, Md.; Henry 
Cape, New York, N. Y.; J. Sam Rich, Boardman, N. C. 

Resolutions—W. D. Young, Bay City, Mich.; William 
FE. Litehfield, Boston, Mass.; R. W. Higbie, New York, 
1, ae 

Trade Relations—Fred S. Underhill, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Fred 8. Morse, Springfield, Mass.; E. V. Babeock, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

After appointing the committees he asked that they 
meet as soon as possible and be prepared to report at the 
Wednesday morning session. 

Resolution Proposed by George F. Craig. 

Mr. Craig presented the following resolutions, which 
were referred to the committee on resolutions: 

WHEREAS, The Boston agreement was superseded by reso- 
Intion passed at the Ottawa meeting, but has never been 
— expunged from the records of the association: 
be it 

Resolved, That a minute formally setting forth the fact 
be placed on the records of this meeting. 

WHEREAS, The Boston agreement was suspended by rese- 
lution passed at the Ottawa meeting of this association, 
but has never been formally expunged from the records of 
our association; be it 

Resolved, ‘That a minute formally setting forth the above 
fact be placed on the records of this meeting. 

WHEREAS, Under the so called Boston agreement certain 
firms, corporations and others were classified as lumber 
dealers with whom our members could fairly maintain 
business relations; therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this association that 
these relations should be continued as far as is consistent 
with fair and proper consideration to all our interests. 


Mr. Lippincott stated that he understeod that the 
names classified under the Boston agreement would still 
prevail in answering questions in regard to trade rela- 
tions between the wholesale association and others. Con- 
tinuing, he said: 

I was just wondering what effect that would have if it 
was promulgated in that shape without anything qualifying 
that fact. We adhere, as I understand, to the classification 
we have under the Boston agreement and propose to stand 
by them as an equitable adjustment. and, in fact, when 
other names come up, as I understand from the secretary, 
there are committees appointed and classifications are made 
about on the same lines, where the real associations are 
willing to do so. I think it might be understood in some 
way or other that we still adhere to the classifications pre- 
viously made at the Boston meeting. 

After a short discussion Mr, Craig’s motion was 
adopted. Mr. Gunther then submitted the following reso- 
lution. 

Resolution by Emil Gunther. 


The National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association in 
annual meeting assembled at Washington, D. C., March 4, 
1908, do hereby express their confidence in the policies of 
our President in his efforts for fair dealing, and especially 
in the matters pertaining to transportation and for his 
untiring zeal to promote forestry. 

WHEREAS, ‘There is now pending before the Congress of 
the United States an amendment to the act to regulate 
commerce which, among other things, provides that any 
proposed advance in freight rates may be suspended pending 
an investigation by the Interstate Commerce Commission : 
and 

WHEREAS, It is of great importance to all shippers of 
merchandise that there be as little change as possible in 
conditions under which they have to do business; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the National Wholesale Lumber Deaiers’ 
Association in convention assembled endorses proposed 
amendment to the act to regulate commerce; and be it 
further 

Resolred, That the board of trustees of this association 
be directed to take such further steps as may be necessary 
to aid in the enactment of this proposed amendment of the 
law. 


The resolution was unanimously adopted. 


Report of Committee on Marine Insurance. 
C. H. Carleton, of Cleveland, Ohio, read the report of 
the committee on marine insurance, Mr. Teufel, the chair- 
man, being absent. 


Under date of April 30, 1907, the chairman wrote to the 
members of this committee and requested that they submit 
any suggestions or recommendations for improving the serv- 
ice in this cause: without exception the members replied, 
but were unable to make any recommendations at that time. 
One of the members, W. B. Roper, Norfolk, Va., suggested 
a plan of which mention will be made later. Since that 
time nothing was brought to the notice of the chairman 
until very recently, and at too late a period to justify him 
in calling a meeting of this committee. In view of the fact 
that the members were scattered over such a large area of 
territory, however, the suggestions and recommendations 
recently submitted are now submitted for your due consid- 
eration. 

First. Member of committee at Buffalo reports the 
wholesale dealers at Buffalo and Tonawanda consider the 
marine insurance rates as being too high, and being very 
strong in their opinion on this point have a movement now 
under way to organize an underwriting syndicate to carry 
the insurance themselves: also points out that this has been 
done by the Cleveland wholesale dealers with great success, 
and it is likely the dealers in Buffalo and Tonawanda will 
adopt a similar plan. There is no doubt but that a move- 
ment of this nature will produce good results, and with a 
strong company formed they can carry marine insurance 
rates on a reasonable basis and enable the company to make 
a satisfactory profit on the business. Your chairman feels 
justified in recommending that a movement of this character 
should receive hearty support on the part of all operators 
interested in marine insurance, particularly by those con- 
cerns who are located favorably to the point where the 
company is established, including all concerns who handle 
eargo business in that territory. 

Second. Member of committee at Cleveland, Ohio, re- 
ports marine insurance matters as being in a satisfactory 
condition in that section, hence has no suggestions or ree- 
ommendations to offer. 

Third. Member from Norfolk, Va., reports that a decided 
improvement in the marine insurance conditions could be 
made on the Atlantic coast ports, and strongly recommends 
that a marine insurance company be formed to handle this 
business; in fact, during the last eight years the lumbermen 
located about their harbor have maintained a small marine 
insurance company and insured all of their own shipments, 
as well as a good many for outsiders; further states that 
the business of the company has been very satisfactory, 
being run along on very conservative lines, and they have 
not endeavored to cover any more territory than they could 
carefully watch. They have been liberal with settlements 
and prompt in adjusting losses and at the same time they 
accumulated quite a nice little surplus. : 

Fourth. Member from New Orleans had no suggestions 
or recommendations to offer, and from this we infer that 
satisfactory arrangements must be operative in that section. 





Fifth. Member from Chicago strongly recommends for: 
ing an organization to embrace the lumber shippers on t 
Great Lakes by organizing a mutual insurance propositio: 
on both cargoes and hulls. He points out that if the shi 
pers could get together and agree to enter all lumber th: 
ship by lake at invoice prices, and after they had sign 
an agreement to that effect join in and elect some one 
make up the adjustments and receive the reports, pay 
premiums according to the established tariffs by the ins 
ance pool, and at the end of the season divide up the pri 
according to the amount of lumber carried and the amow: 
of premium paid by each individual shipper, on both | 
and on cargoes. Hull insurance has been practically | 
hibitive the last season, and it is firmly believed if 
owners of hulls could get together and insure thems: s 
that considerable money could be made. It is pointed t 
that the Cleveland lumber dealers have had a pool on ca.5 
insurance for a number of years and they find it very p 
able. 

Sixth. Your chairman strongly recommends the sug 


tions submitted along the lines of organizing mutual m e 
insurance companies in the various sections, as it woul i 
able them to control this question instead of having n 


the hands of disinterested companies who are only se+ 
large profits without due respect or regard to the shipy.rs 


As it appears, such a company is operative at Cleve ond 
and another organization now under consideration at Bus jo 
and Tonawanda combined, it would seem that a large m- 
pany could be formed at one central point, taking in ‘he 


entire shipping ports on the Great Lakes instead of hav’: 
separate companies at various points. No doubt there ire 
enough lumbermen interested on the Great Lakes and (hy 
Atlantic coast shipping ports who handle cargo. busi:iess 


that would warrant and support marine insurance co) \))a- 
nies to handle this business on a profitable basis. 

Seventh One member of the association outside « he 
committee points out the present form of bill of ladine for 
coastwise lumber steamer shipments is very unsatisfa ‘cry 
and not binding on the part of the transportation ¢ 0) )pa- 
nies. At present lumber shipments are handled on a jjore 
or less basis which applies both to feet and to pieces. ind 
issue documents that in some cases are absolutely wort! Jess 
for the recovery of discrepancies, either from the ori-vinal 
shipper or the transportation company. What is req iired 


is a definite and binding bill of lading which will mak the 
vessel or steamer responsible for the full amount of s<hip- 


ments where deliveries are made in small parcels, ich 
include the number of pieces and feet on each individual 
shipment. The Savannah line issues proper bills of lading, 


whereas the Clyde and Mallory lines decline to do so. and 
we would recommend that this issue be forced upon all 
lines of steamers in the coastwise trade, whereby the) will 
issue satisfactory bills of lading to the shippers. 


Eighth. One of the members points out the importance 
and necessity of the committee meeting at least once or 
twice during the year, so that any points of interes! can 
be freely discussed, otherwise very little can be com- 


plished by taking up such matters through correspondence 
In this your chairman fully concurs, and regrets exceedingly 
that no meetings were held, but on account of no matters 
of importance coming up did not feel justified in calling the 
committee together, owing to the members being located so 
far apart, and in order to establish a meeting it would re 
quire considerable time and expense to get together. 
M. W. TEUFEL, Chairman 


In the «diseussion on this report Mr. Cohn said: 


It might be of some benefit to the association for me to 
state the experience of,our iumbermen with marine insur 
ance. Ten of us got together and put up a fund of $15,000 
to insure the shipments of our respective companies. We 
give them the regular rates of the marine insurance: com 
pany and a discount of 25 percent. At the present d: 
have a capital stock of $25,000 and a surplus of 00, 
it shows what can be done in a short period and the profit 
there is to the marine insurance company in taking the risks 
on cargoes, 

I want to say in addition to this that on only 25,000 
capital stock issued we are paying the stockholders divi 
dends of 12 percent annually: so we have the benefit of the 
dividends on the stock, a reduction of 25 percent on the 
rates of the companies that iusure, in addition to haying an 
accumulation of 100 percent on our capital stock. This 
has been our experience, and 1 think it will be to the 
interest of the members of this association to carry their 
own marine insurance. 

Mr. Betts asked Mr. Carleton whether or not hie had 
any statistics showing the experience of the Cleveland 
lumbermen in their marine insurance. Mr. Carleton re- 
plied that he had not and referred the matter t) Mr. 
Prescott, who is one of the executive committee of th 





mutual fire insurance company. Mr. Prescott sii he 
could not give definite figures, but that he knew that 
during the eight years the mutual plan had been c:rried 
out at Cleveland over $130,000 had been saved the 


lumbermen of that city. Continuing he said: 


At the beginning of the year we subscribed a fun: Last 


year we subscribed a fund of 830,000, which took i: prac: 
tically all the shippers of cargoes coming into (| land. 
The fund has been handled by a committee of thr and 
we pay in the rates that the marine insurance cor ;anies 
would charge, the rate that has been adopted for veral 
years, and no year have we declared less than 50 reent 
on the premiums in dividends to the stockhold and 
last year we earned 82% percent of the gross pre) iums. 
Of course. in the way we handle this matter there very 
little expense. Not over 3 percent of the premil are 
taken up by the expenses of the committee, and dur :¢ the 
time—I think it is eight years—we have saved the 
subscribers $130,006, 

Mr. Betts asked Mr. Prescott if the mutual co: pany 


at Cleveland had recognized the water damage. Mr. 
Prescott said: 


We recognize any damage in excess of $100. T thivk th 
marine insurance companies recognize no damage |: than 
$250. The whole matter with us is handled by a imit 
tee, and I think one reason we have saved money that 
no claims are made except those which are valid. zood 
many times there has been great objection in other rkets 
on account of the water damage, which other in anet 
companies have very serious objection to paying. Th: osses 
with us are reported to this company. and then t pee 
mittee of three meet and take up the different poi ant 
pass upon them, and that decision stands unles here 
should be an appeal. If the one who has _ sustain ! the 
loss should feel dissatisfied he has the privilege of peat 
ing to the members or the subscribers, but up to th | Um 
there has never been an appeal. I think every set ment 
has been satisfactorily made. We started, I think. wit! 
either seven or ten subscribers, and now we have, | ink. 
over twenty. which practically includes all the shipj's 0 
eargoes coming into Cleveland. 

Mr. Hastings then asked the delegates what on 
should be taken on this report. Mr. Higbie said: 

It seems to me that we ought to take some actio het 
than the formal one of filing that report. It con s a 
recommendation, and I would move that the report oi 
ceived and the recommendations therein be referred tne 
board of trustees, with request that they act upon ! 

This motion was immediately adopted. The qu st!0! 
of trade relations was then taken up, with any sizge 

ttee 


tions which might come up before the special com 
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question which was to meet the following 


n ing. 

In Memory of J. S. H. Clark. 
ef Cal. J. 8. Hi. 
Philadelphia. He 


memorial was read on the death 
( e by Robert ©. Lippincott, of 


se of us who have been members of this association 
” its organization, in looking over the book that is pub- 
of the charter and bylaws, realize that some of those 


W names are there mentioned are not with us. They 
ha passed over the great divide, and among them that 
ha so passed was Colonel Clarke, our past president. 

G iemen, I ask your attention at this time, laying aside 
th nsideration of our trade matters, that I may refer to 
the ath of our fellow member and first president—John 
Su lien Henry Clark. He was born in Germantown, IPa., 
August 17, 1849, of the late Rev. S. A. Clark, D. D., and 
S: lienry Clark. On his father’s side he came from 
the Clarks of Newburyport, Mass., and the Wheelwrights 
ot <sachusetts—among the first settlers of Plymouth. 








Bot these families have given many clergymen to the 
con His father’s three brothers were all clergymen, 
on ig the late Bishop Clark, of Rhode Island, for many 
yea wesiding bishop of the Episcopal church. On _ his 
mot s side he was connected with the Henry family, of 
Phi iphia, and. the Bayards, of Maryland. His uncle, 
Hor \lexander Henry, was the famous “war mayor” of 
h Iphia. 

; ( aa Clark, when 8 years old, moved with his parents 
to | ibeth, N. J., where his father was rector of St. John's 
ch Iie was educated in the local schools and later, 
for hort time, was at Rutgers college. At the age of 
1 entered the lumber business in Albany, and later at 
Hat . but shortly changed to Dover, N. J., where he 


was « partner in the firm of Gage & Clark. He then de- 
cided go west and in 1873 went to Chicago, where he 
entered the employ of the white pine firm of T. W. Harvey 
& After two years Colonel Clark soon saw the advan- 
tage to be gained by placing the western lumber product 
on astern market and he made arrangements to handle 


the Ilarvey stocks in the east. This was the first attempt 
mixed carloads of dressed white pine in the middle 


states tnarket. It might be said that this introduced some 
new features in the lumber supply in the eastern market, 
inasmuch as before this time stock sizes or widths of boards 
had been but litthe made by the mills east, and the flooring. 
ceiling and partition, especially in 6-inch and 10 and 12 


inch widths, met a ready sale and proved quite successful 





for M Clark. Headquarters were established in Newark, 
NX. J.. and later in New York, and in 1881 his cousin, the 
late George Hl. Clark, jr.. entered the business under the 
firm name of J. S. H. Clark & Co. Shortly after this, in 
1SS4 he retail lumber firm of Clark & Co. was also 
started in Newark, with Colonel Clark as its president. 
This m since Colonel Clark's death has taken over the 
wholesale business and amalgamated the two. The whole- 


sale firm of J. S. Hi. Clark & Co. for many years was one 
of the largest and best known companies in the east. It 
operated mills in Michigan and North Carolina and also 
had distributing yards in Tonawanda. Colonel Clark was 
interested in many other enterprises, being president of the 
Newark Woodworking Company, later taken over by Clark 


& Co.: president of the Northampton & Hertford railroad, 


of North Carolina: at one time a director in the State Bank 
of Newark: director and vice president of the American 
Wood Fireproofing Company, of New York; a director in 
the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany 

In the way of lumber association he was founder and 
first president of the New Jersey Lumbermen’s Protective 
Asso ion, the first state organization. Later he was 
founder and first president of the National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Tealers’ Association. He was also the founder and 
first sident of the Building Material Club, of Newark. 

In iS72 Colonel Clark married Mary E. Davenport, of 
Somer e, who survives him with five children. 


As ited with him in business were his brother, Thomas 


M. ¢ k, and his cousin, the late George A. Clark, jr. Since 
his death his son, Alexander B. Clark, has returned from 
England to enter this concern. Colonel Clark was  promi- 
nent interested in state military matters, being on_ the 
staff Governor Werts and later on the ‘staff of Major 
Gene Joseph W. Vlume. Ie was also a director in the 
New Jersey State Rifle Association. 

Co Clark died of appendicitis after a short illness 
in h fty-eighth year at the Memorial hospital, Long 


Bran ae 


June 26, 1907. His funeral was from Eliza- 
beth, NV. d., . 


where burial took place. 

‘I of our members who were personally acquainted 
Clark will remember his cordial, frank manner of 
sper iis matter of fact way of stating his opinions 
and straightforward way he carried out his promises 
vements. He has often spoken to me in reference 
to tl sanization of this association, and felt much pride 
srowth and influence which it has attained; and, 
rem ng his statements of the objects and possibilities 
ssociation when he was working for its organization 

t have no doubt it was a great source of 
on that he lived to see that the National Whole- 
er = rs’ Association was all, if not more, than 
pected, 

lt ory of this our first president, and in memory of 
oul vy lumberman, I ask you for the adoption of this 
meme o John Snowden Henry Clark, showing our appre- 
ela t his efforts for our association and feebly express- 
Ing sss of his counsel and fellowship as a member. 

\1 close of the reading of the memorial, President 
Hast Mr. Higbie and Mr. Slade paid brief tributes 
ot emory of Colonel Clark. Mr. Higbie said: 

Clark was a gentleman whom I knew very well, 
ow of no one among all my acquaintance who was 
mot riy always an optimist than Colonel Clark. He 
emed happy, he always had a pleasant word, he 
ys courteous and always had time to speak with 
\t everybody with proper consideration. 








ade said: 


y pleasure to know our former president, Colone) 

; m his start in the lumber business. I remember 

a iis coming to Chicago to start in the business of 

« lumber in the east in car lots and mixed car 

is at that time employed at one of the large 

ring concerns in Saginaw, and Mr. Clark called 

fice I remember my first meeting with him, and 

ick somewhere in 1874 or 1875, and I knew the 

itely from then to the time of his death. I 

d him a courteous and honorable gentleman, and 

i myself fortunate in having known Mr. Clark 
ind I desire to pay a tribute to his memory. 


t Hastings announced that he would appoint 
‘ee to draft resolutions to present to the family 
Clark. Continuing he said: 


some requests here from gentlemen who desire 
4 present a number of matters: one of them in 
Ir. Maxwell, desires your time for a few minutes 
for presenting a postal service bill. There is also 
om Judge Cowan for permission to address you 
‘stion of the furnishing cars by railroads. Each has 
— ten to fifteen minutes at the Thursday 
= >“®ssion. 

Legislation Committee Report. 
eae ‘port of the committee on legislation was read 

Highie and was as follows: 


While the members of this committee during the year now 
closing have not perhaps been as actively engaged as in some 
previous years, they have by no means been idle and the 
work accomplished will probably measure up to the full 
average. 


Car Stake and Equipment Complaint. 


The chairman of the committee on legislation as a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the car stake and equip- 
ment complaint has given a great deal of time to this matter 
in connection with the other members of that executive com- 
mittee, and is pleased to be able to state that all the work 
necessary to carry this complaint to the point for final deci- 
sion at the hands of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has been done, and we are now awaiting and daily expecting 





the decision from the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
this complaint. Any attempt to forestall the opinion of the 
commission would be merely guesswork on our part and 


we therefore do not believe it wise to indulge in any proph- 
ecy, although we are confident that our cause is just. The 
amount of work done in this matter from its inception up 
to the present time has been very great and had it not been 
for the fact that the cause represented by this complaint 
has been so loyally supported not only by the members of 
our own association but by members of the various affiliated 
associations it would surely have been abandoned long ago, 
or else the work necessary would have devolved upon such a 
oe men as to have rendered its performance almost impos- 
sible. 
New York State Canals. 


Just about a year ago our attention was called to the fact 
that it was the intention of the superintendent of canals of 
New York to close temporarily some parts of the canals dur- 
ing the open season. Our association joined with others in 
a protest addressed to the superintendent of canals, protest- 
ing against such closing during any part of the open season, 
and we are pleased to report that this protest was effective 
and that the canals were kept open during the entire season. 
Our association has also been represented on a general com- 
mittee which has under consideration the enlarging and 
improving of the canal system of the state of New York, 
and at this time they are able to report progress. 


Reciprocal Demurrage. 


At the last annual convention the question of reciprocal 
demurrage was brought to your attention and proposed leg- 
islation along that line was brought up for your considera- 
tion. It seemed to be the opinion both of your committee 
and of the association as well that this proposed legislation 
Was not perhaps advisable at that time and we recommended, 
which recommendations were adopted, that we should not 
advocate this legislation. Your committee sees no reasons 
to change its recommendations at this convention and we 
therefore believe that this matter should not now be agi- 
tated. 

Proposed Amendments to Act to Regulate Commerce. 


The present act to regulate commerce provides that the 
railroads and other common carriers may change freight 
rates by giving shippers thirty days’ notice and by filing 
such proposed changes with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission at Washington, D. C. Inasmuch as any change in 
freight rates (especially when the proposed changes are 
advances) is at all times to be deplored and in many cases 
would work hardship, an amendment to the act to regulate 
commerce has been proposed which provides in substance 
that power be given to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to suspend any proposed advances in freight rates pending 
an investigation by the said commission. If on investigation 
the Interstate Commerce Commission finds facts which would 
warrant said commission in concluding that such advances 
are unlawful, then the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
under the provisions of this amendment, will have the power 
to enjoin such advances permanently. 

Your committee, on investigation, is of the opinion that 
this amendment to the act to regulate commerce is for the 
best interests of all concerned, and we therefore recommend 
that this proposed amendment be indorsed by this convention 
by suitable resolution, and which resolution is annexed hereto 
and made part of this report. 








The Railroad Question. 


As a matter of fact the general railroad question seems 
to be the storm center around which is revolving the whole 
question of control and regulation of corporations. We are 
of the opinion that the country is going through a period of 
readjustment and evolution and have no doubt that in the 
end the cenditions which will obtain will be not only favor- 
able but more stable than they heretofore have been and that 
business generally will be much benefited by reason of this 
readjustment. 

The Sherman Antitrust Law. 


In this connection ft may be proper that we should allude 
to the Sherman antitrust law and call the attention of our 
members to one or two things which could very easily be 
made to affect the members of all associations in a most 
forceful way. It has been said of the Sherman antitrust law 
that it is the most drastic piece of legislation that was ever 
enacted by the Congress of the United States. While that 
is a sweeping statement, it seems to be borne out by an 
examination of the provisions of this law. So farreaching 
are the provisions of that law that a technical enforcement 
of them would probably show that every combination is a 
combination in restraint of trade and therefore illegal, and 
whether the results of such combinations are beneficial or 
otherwise does not enter into the case at all. 


Recent Decisions of the United States Courts. 


Two decisions have been rendered recently in which opin- 
ions are expressed that have caused some of us seriously 
to consider whether or not we could safely consider further 
any agreements among ourselves or with other associations 
which had to do with the continuation of certain trades 
relations and customs which we have found very beneficial 
and which have been obtained in what we have always con- 
sidered to be a perfectly fair and legitimate way. We refer, 
of course, to the arrangements which have existed for a long 
time and which have brought our association in such friendly 
and satisfactory relations with the retail organizations, by 
which we have sought to define what trade was legitimate 
for the wholesaler and what trade belonged to the retailer. 

An attorney for whose opinion your committee has the 
greatest respect recently said that all associations which are 
not incorporated are partnerships, and that any individual 
member of such associations could be sued for the debts of 
the association, and that judgment for the full amount could 
be obtained against said individual and that he would have 
to look to his fellow members to reimburse him. 

These statements are made at this time not because the 
conditions are pressing or alarming but simply by way of 
warning and for your careful consideration. 


National Bankruptcy Act. 


On July 1, 1898, the national bankruptcy act was approved 
and became a law. This act was amended February 5, 1903, 
since which time no amendments have been made to this act. 
Those of us who have had experience in bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings must have been impressed with the many good 
qualities of this act, but at the same time must have felt 
that some further amendments could be adopted which 
would add to the benefits to be derived from this law. Under 
the lead of the National Association of Credit Men, of New 
York city, a committee composed of representative men from 
various parts of the country has had this whole matter under 
eareful consideration. They have consulted with represen- 
tatives of the American Bar Association, the National Board 
of Trade, Merchants’ Association of New York, Commercial 
Law League of America and other associations, with result 





that there has been introduced in the house of representatives 
bill No. 13,266. 

The amendments proposed in this bill to the national bank- 
ruptcy act are very many and show that the committee in 
charge of this matter has given it most careful and exhaus- 
tive consideration, and while your committee on legislation 
do not feel qualified to dissect and discuss these amend- 
ments, they do in a general way recommend to our associa- 
tion that the present national bankruptcy act needs amend- 
ment and is susceptible of many improvements. We there- 
fore recommend that you empower the board of trustees of 
this association to consider this matter and to take such 
further steps as to them may seem advisable in this mat- 
ter. 

National Counci! of Commerce. 


Pursuant to a call of Hon. Oscar 8S. Strauss, secretary of 
commerce and labor, was held in the city of Washington on 
December 5, 1907, a convention composed of delegates from 
some forty or fifty representative associations throughout the 
United States. ‘lhe result of that convention was the organi- 
zation of the National Council of Commerce. The object 
of this council, briefly, is to confer with the various officers 
of the national government for the purpose of formulating 
plans for the improvement of and the extension of our 
commerce, particularly with foreign countries. This National 
Council! of Commerce is a similar body to those which exist 
in Great Britain and throughout the various countries of the 
continent of Kurope. 

Under date of tebruary 15 we are in receipt of a letter 
signed by Hon. Gustay H. Schwab, of New York city, 
chairman of the advisory committee of the National Council 
of Commerce, inviting our association to become members of 
this council. Should this association decide that it is for 
our interest to join this council we would be entitled, upon 
the payment of our annual dues of $100, to name one or 
more members through whom we would be in touch with the 
work of this body. Your committee recommends that this 
matter be referred to the board of trustees for their consider- 
ation and with power to act. 


At the conclusion of the report it was referred to the 
board of trustees for their consideration, and the resolu- 
tions embodied were referred to the committee on reso- 
lutions, 


Report of Committee on Railroad and Transportation. 


Mr. Babcock then read the report of the committee on 
railroads and transportation, which was as follows: 


Pursuant to a recommendation of the committee on rail- 
road and transportation at our annual meeting in 1904, the 
transportation bureau was established in the fall of that 
year; supplemented by a resolution of the convention of 
1905 in Vhiladelphia, this bureau was continued and has 
now been in active operation for a little over three years. 


You will recall that when this bureau was established it 
was the belief of many that it would in time be self sus- 
taining; however, your committee has not felt justified in 


so recommending and our experience during these last three 
years has demonstrated to our entire satisfaction that the 
legitimate revenues from its collection department can never 
be brought up to a point where they will meet the running 
expenses. This in a measure is brought about by the fact 
that the collection of claims represents only a small part 
of the work of the bureau and only a meager portion of 
the benefits that are to be derived through its efforts, not- 
withstanding the fact that the collection of claims is the 
only revenue earning channel. 

We beg your indulgence for briefly calling attention to 
some of the problems which this bureau is attempting to 


work out, all of which require considerable time and 
expense. The necessity of this bureau is evidenced by the 
fact that our members are more generally patronizing it 
and are constantly calling upon it for assistance along 
varied lines, such as tracing shipments to destination, in 
which the bureau has rendered valuable service, and the 





adjusting of freight rates, several important reductions hav- 
ing been secured in various parts of the country, which 
demonstrates that the influence and importance of the 
bureau, backed by the association, are being recognized more 
and more each year. In each case these results have been 
obtained after unsuccessful individual attempts. 

The bureau has done some good work and is still laboring 
for a concession from the recent drastic order demanding 
a 34,000-pound minimum and we feel we will in time be 
able to have this order modified, believing, as we do, that 
there ts no law of justice that will permit the railroads to 
furnish a small, inferior car and demand that we pay for 
34,000-pound minimum when the maximum capacity will not 
admit of 30,000 pounds. 

Since the famous Hepburn bill, drafted as it was under 
the guise of a shippers’ measure but mutilated and passed 
as a drastic railroad measure, has become a law there are 
many complex questions arising daily that require the atten- 
tion of the bureau and at the same time broadén the oppor- 
tunities of the bureau to be of valuable service to its pat- 
rons; in fact, make this department almost an indispen- 
sable feature when considered in connection with the suc- 
cessful work being done by the association. 

The following figures will give you a comprehensive idea 
of what is being done in the claim collection department : 


At Close of Business February 14, 1908. 


Claims om hand March 1, 1007 ..5.0ccccccscerseoces $12,104.39 
834 new claims received during the year, amount 
ing to 19,669.71 


ONE Ba bo 6:40 ds dde bse Osas~s AN 


.. $31,774.10 


DISPOSITION, 


344 claims collected (including February 14, 

EE StctGusion + erddgnnsoeseekesdeeeendawes $ 7,046.19 
172 claims returned to members with advice that 

they were untenable, some of which had pre- 

viously been submitted to our attorneys to see 

me Ge GRE MUNN, bp Svc aecuescsdnccoesdsosas 4,520.31 
181 claims declined by railroads................ 4,217.71 


Total disposed of during year 
SOO, DON hoe vec abet 60s cee vaeen 
Gross expenses to March 1 
Fees derived from 


Collections... ccccses 


Bene SSE TOE GO PONE sos o060k.8008sssn neces $2,115 


The percentage of claims that the bureau has been able 
to collect has been a source of disappointment not only to 
your committee but to the board of trustees, therefore con- 
siderable time has been spent with the traffic manager by 
members of your committee, which has resulted in quite 
an increase during the last two months, which increase we 
earnestly hope to be able to maintain. It is gratifying to 
know that while we are pressing the railroads for the pay- 
ment of these various claims, yet we are able to sustain 
most friendly business relations with their claim departments. 


Estimated Weight List. 


Your committee desires to call attention to the fact that 
in its report of last year it mentioned an incomplete esti- 
mated weight list, in compiling which the bureau had spent 


much time, and recommended for your consideration the 
appointment of a special committee outside of the railroad 
and transportation committee fully empowered to approve 


and adopt such a weight list. This recommendation was put 
into effect and a committee appointed that has produced a 
very complete list, which is hereto attached and becomes a 
part of this report, having already been approved by the 
trustees, and will be offered for your consideration and 
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action. 1f approved and adopted, it then becomes the official 
weight list of the association and the bureau will attempt to 
make an arrangement with as many railroads as possible 
whereby claims for overcharge in weight may be promptly 
paid upon the basis of this list. This movement has already 
brought forth several letters of commendation from our 
members. 

An estiamted weight list has been recommended by the 
trustees for the consideration of members at the annual 
meeting, March 4 and 5. When these become the official 
weights of the association the bureau will attempt to make 
an arrangement with the railroads whereby claims for 
overcharge in weight may be paid promptly. 

A considerable number of members complained of the 
minimum weight of 34,000 pounds of lumber loaded in cars 
which will not contain that amount, although loaded to 
their full visible capacity. Upon their request the bureau 
corresponded with some of the railroad traffic men person- 
ally, with the result that one road has partly granted our 
request and the balance are still considering it. It is 
hoped that this matter may be fixed at an early date and 
that the railroads will agree to charge actual weight only 
on such cars. 

Various specific complaints of members against railroads 
were handled during the year, the most important being as 
follows: 

Rates on ties from 
from 16 to 5 cents. 

Rates to Irvington Station, Newark, N. J., from the south 
reduced, 

Transcontinental rates to carpenters’ moldings adjusted. 

‘Transcontinental supplement to tariff advancing eastern 
rates declared illegal. 

Investigating rates from eastern cities from Louisville & 
Nashville stations. 

Investigating rates to Easton, 
railway delivery. 


an Alabama mill to Mobile reduced 


Pa., Easton & Northern 


Car Stakes. 


It will be remembered that last year your committee gave 
a pretty exhaustive report upon the proceedings of the car 
stake and equipment question, which has been before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for the last two years, and 
brought us right up to the time of our meeting a year ago. 
At a joint meeting of the various committees held on March 
3. 1907, we agreed to disagree and to call off all negotiations 
for a settlement and continue our hearing before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, under a specific agreement that 
if the railroad people asked for more time for experimenting 
we would not oppose such a request before the commission. 
After the completion of our evidence this request was made 
by the railroad people and the extension of time granted 
them, which resulted in a further hearing being postponed 
until October 16, 1907. The hearing was then resumed and 
at that time the railroads consumed the larger part of two 
weeks putting in their evidence. Then further adjournment 
was taken by request of the commission in order that the 
attorneys for both sides could file their printed briefs and 
prepare for the oral arguments. January 9, 1908, was the 
date set by the commission to consider the printed briefs 
and to hear the arguments, and both sides of the measure 
were ably represented. 

The car stake and equipment question is recognized by the 
commission, as well as by the railroads, as being the most 
important subject that has ever been brought before them. 
Realizing as we do its importance and being desirous of 
making the best of every point known to legal talent, the 
executive committee on the car stake complaint employed 
former Governor Stone, of Pennsylvania, as associate coun- 
sel to Walter W. Ross, and we feel that nothing has been 
left undone that could be done in furthering the interests 
of our case. We now await with hopeful anxiety the deci- 
sion of the commission. 

It will be gratifying to you to know, insofar as our asso- 
clation has fathered this claim, that while we have at- 
tempted to make the best of our opportunities yet we have 
waged a thoroughly straightforward, legitimate fight, stoop- 
ing to nothing that would reflect on the integrity of any 
member of our or any other association, and we regret to 
advise that our railroad friends can not boast of as much, 
as we were able to reveal to the commission and others a very 
cleverly planned scheme to deceive the commission on the 
part of the eastern roads by way of sending to Washington 
a car specially equipped under the guise of its being in its 
original condition, but instead it was a new car that had 
been loaded only once since its construction; it had been 
originally equipped with permanent stakes but afterwards 
stripped of the perfect stakes and equipped with all the 
damaged stakes from the various cars which were originally 
equipped by the Boston & Maine road. ‘This resulted in a 
very lively and interesting colloquy between the counsels and 
a clean victory in our favor. 


Charge for Track Storage. 


A new and serious matter which confronts shippers is 
the system recently adopted by the railroads for charging 
track storage, in addition to car service charges, on cars 
held on the tracks. These charges are on a graduated scale 
and after about seven days they reach the rate of $4 a day, 
which is in addition to regular car service charges. Upon 
request the bureau has complained to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission of these excessive charges and the result 
will be communicated to each member later. 

The bureau has devoted considerable time to assisting Mr. 
toss in the car stake litigation, in the way of compiling 
rates etc. 

Another feature is rates to 
last year. 


our quotation of railroad 
members, which has increased materially over 
The requirements of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
have become so strict and the railroads sometimes being 
slow in furnishing rates makes it necessary for certain of 
our members to have some authority at hand. This bureau 
has taken care of all requests for rates that have been 
made. Members who have not patronized this feature are 
invited to investigate it. 

The tracing of delayed cars has been given a great deal 
of attention and we have been signally successful in that 
line. One member was extremely appreciative, saying that 
the bureau got some lumber delivered in time for the com- 
pletion of a building, which if delayed would have penalized 
him at a heavy expense. We have on file many letters 
relative to this tracing service. 


Requests for Information and Advice. 


Another feature which probably has increased in propor- 
tion more than anything else in the bureau is the number 
of requests received for information and advice on specific 
eases. These run all the way from how to make a claim 
on a railroad to questions such as “Has a consignee a right 
to refuse to receive a car on account of damage, delay or 
overcharge by the railroad?’ and “What would be the best 
thing to do in each case? We get these requests by 
personal visits and telephone and by letters from the mem- 
bers. Advice is given quickly and our records will show 
where money has been saved. More members than formerly 
are beginning to appreciate this. 

Your traffic manager feels proud of the apparent friendly 
relations the bureau has established with many railroad 
people with whom we do business and believes that our 
future advancement will be sure and certain as a result of 
these pleasant relations. 

We now come to an important part of the bureau's 
work—the collection of railroad claims. Our report in this 
respect, while not as good as we hoped, is better than last 
year. While not offering any excuses, it should be noted 
that the recent financial trouble, which hit the railroads’ 
pocketbooks as well as others, has undoubtedly influenced 
our record of collections. 

Our future success in this 


line seems assured, as the 


railroads recognize by this time that we only request pay- 
ment of legitimate claims. 


The number of claims presented 





and returned to members is large. These claims, in the 
opinion of the bureau, were uncollectable by ordinary meth- 
ods and a suit would have been unprofitable. 


F. R. Bascocx, Chairman. 


The association then adjourned until 11 0’clock Thurs- 
day morning in order that those present might attend the 
reception tendered by tie Eastern States Retailers’ As- 
sociation. 

THURSDAY MORNING SESSION. 

The convention was called to order at 11:30 o’clock 
by President Hastings, who immediately called for the 
report of the committee on forestry, which was read 
by N. C. Wheeler, the chairman, and was as follows: 

The question of taking steps to have forestry taught 
in the public schools of the country was taken up and 
discussed at this time. The secretary had recommended 
that the association put itself on record as favoring 
the teaching of this subject in the public schools when- 
ever possible. After some talk on the matter it was 
decided to discuss the matter more thoroughly under 
the head of ‘‘new business. ’’ 

A. D. Hopkins, entomologist of the department of 
agriculture, was introduced and made a short talk. 
He said: 

It is true I did not come to make a speech or thrust 
myself on you, but for many years we have been con- 
ducting the bureau of entomology of the department of 
agriculture, which has the same relaton to the depart- 
ment as the Forest Service has to the department, with 
Dr. Howard, specialist on insects, in charge. Dr. Howard 
has been working in this bureau and has had charge of 
the forest insect investigation. We have worked all over 
the country, gone out into the forests and made our 
observations to get facts together in regard to the char- 
acter and extent of depredation to the nation in damages 
by the insects. We have studied the insects and the 
method of their control. I am glad to say that we have 
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President National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. 
accomplished the first two objects and a great deal 
toward the third. We have now available information 


which will enable you to increase your profits by pre- 
venting some of these losses. Some of the things sug- 
gested can be done without any cost whatever, because it 
simply involves a change in the regular method of lumber 
managing—forest managing—by which you produce un- 
favorable conditions for the working insects that are at 
work on the destruction of your timber. Sometimes vast 
areas of timber are destroyed and killed, in other cases 


the insects bore inte trees and cause defects which are 
shown in the timber when it is cut, in other cases the 
logs after they are cut are attacked, and in that way 


profits are reduced. Now the object of our work has 
been to determine how these losses can be prevented, 
and, while up to this time we have been keeping very 
quiet because we wanted to get some facts to base our 
opinion on, we are now prepared to give some informa- 
tion which I think will be of practical value to you, and 
I shall be very glad indeed to answer any questions that 
may occur to you. 

It is a great pleasure to come before you here because 
we are now trying io get in direct touch with the prac- 
tical men. We have been working on the scientific prob- 
lem and now we want to get problems before the prac- 
tical men. We now come before you and state we are at 
your service. 

Authorities on Forestry. 


Mr. Hall, of the bureau of forestry, was introduced 
and spoke as follows: 


I want to say for one, as a member of the forestry 
service, that I appreciate very much the paper which Mr. 
Wheeler has just presented on the subject of forestry. 
He has touched upon some very important things and he 
has called attention in his paper to the better utilization 
of timber than was once the case, and we are aware of 
that utilization, and we must be aware of the fact that 
it is through means of that kind to a very large extent 
that we are going to change lumbering to forestry. It is 
not going to be a revolution but a gradual change. It is 
going to come about through lack of fires and waste of 
that sort. 

Mr. Wheeler touched upon that point and following 
that he spoke of the fact that waste which formerly 
occurred does not occur now. It does not occur in many 
parts of the country now, but in some parts it does. I 
want to call attention to two or three places, if I may 
be permitted. During the last season I have had a good 
deal to do with the further study of the Appalachian 
and White mountain region and I have found that in 
both of these regions there are several kinds of waste 
of timber that are going on that are really deplorable. In 
the White mountains it is the custom of many lumber- 
men to take the spruce on the lower land as they find it 
mixed with the hardwood. As they go higher on the 
mountain they find the hardwood dwindling out and the 
spruce becomes the entire stand; and it is the practice 
there among some lumbermen to take their spruce out 
full length on those slopes and to do it from those higher 
slopes they cut down the hardwood, and it does not pay 
to take the hardwoods out and they are left on the ground 
to decay, and it makes one of the worst pictures of waste 
to be found in the country today. 


Following that, the result is a firetrap, as Mr. Wheeler 
has referred to, and the soil at that elevation is m..i- 
up, first of all, of the rock. There is the original ; 
and as trees get started they shed their leaves and 
soil is made a humus, and when the fires go thr 
these dead trees it sweeps over the soil and the rx 
is you have a forest which will not produce itsel: 
hundreds of years. We have pictures, many of t m 
showing the areas which aggregate thousands of a : 
where the soil has been absolutely destroyed. 

Now in the south the case is a little bit different jut 
the result is the same. The farmer removes the ¢))») 
mous amount of trees on farms in the gulleys, and ; 
it goes down to the streams. As a result they 
brought about a condition where the red soil is expiced 
and timber does not come back there for many y: 
So we have in the Appalachian region and in the ‘s:.t}, 
a condition prevailing in which the timber is not 
wasted but the soil accumulation of thousands of 
is wasted, and those conditions can not be restor n 
our generation and for many generations to come. ; 


The following resolutions were presented and I 
unanimously adopted: 


Resolved, That this association appreciates the wi of 
the bureau of entomology in its efforts in forest nd 
insect investigation, and desires to encourage the if- 
fusion of such practical information as may be ava le 


for lumber dealers and timber interests. 
Timber Famine. 


R. 8. Kellogg, of the Forest Service, was calle on 
and said: 

Your president told you yesterday that the t r 
famine was impending. It might be well in this m- 
nection to say just a few words in justification of that 


statement, which is an absolutely true statement We 
do not need to tell men who handle great bod of 
lumber, like you handle, very much about the ra at 
which we are using up our timber, and we do not new) to 
tell you very much about the manner in which er rtain 
kinds of timber which you have handled for y: s is 
becoming scarce, and the manner in which other kinds 
will become scarce in the near future at the present rate 
of consumption. A few figures upon the facts may 1 in 
clearing the situation. In 1870 the annual production of 
lumber was less than 13,000,000.000 feet; in 1880 it was 
over 18,000,000,000 feet, and in 1890 it was over » = 
000,000 feet. In 1899 it had reached 


35,000,000,00 eet. 
approximately three times as much as twenty-fiv: : 
before. That is for lumber alone. At present, for 
1906 at least, the total cut of lumber in the United Stites 
was at least 40.009,000,000 board feet—that is, mber 
alone; no other form of forest product. All other 





rms 
of forest products taken into consideration, the total 
amount of timber taken from our forests in 1905 was 
probably not less than 100,000,000,000 board feet: that 


represents as near as we can calculate the 
cur annual drain upon our forests. 


The Timber Outlook. 


amount of 





We do not have very accurate estimates of the :mount 
of standing timber—we will have Mr. Underhill 1 us 
about that later. They are in the main good e: gh to 


indicate certain things, however. The forest area of the 
country is anywhere from 500,000,000,000 to 700,000 
acres. There is standing on that anywhere from 
000,000,000 to 2,000,000,000,000 feet of board feet Our 
annual drain is equivalent to 100,000,000,000 board f 
The annual growth of our forests is not over 40,0! 


feet. Subtract the annual growth from the annu:! drair 
and see what you get. You get, according to th: esti- 
mates, accepting the highest estimate, an indicat that 
the timber will be gone in thirty years—in a ger tion. 
That is what we mean when we say a timber famine is 
coming. We do not say it will be absolutely gon: that 
time, but we do say that everywhere in the United States 
in twenty or thirty years from now the cream our 
timber will be gone. We know that the cream o! has 
gone in New England; we know it has practica gone 
in the lake states; we know that in ten or fifte: irs 
more it will be gone in the south, and the south m- 
ing out a third of the lumber used in the Unit: States 
today. We know that in a very short time it will ly ne 
in the Coast states. That is what we mean we y 
a timber famine is coming, and at the end of that twenty 
or thirty years we will be depending upon the second 
growth timber, the same as they are in New Enghind 
now. You are cutting your white pine down to Ww 
inches in diameter. The fact is that it will go to the 


box factories where it would not go a few years 


There are other things that bear this out. We ra 
great deal about the substitutes for timber that are |wing 
proposed and that are being used. We are glad to it, 
but you can invent every substitute that it is poss to 
invent and we would still need our timber. The « nd 
for timber outruns the supply. We are using now in the 
United States, in lumber alone, over 450 board f per 
capita, nearly half a thousand feet every year, fo ery 
man, woman and child in the country. Europe us ixty 
feet per capita. That is the way we are us our 
timber. It means, take the best we may, that w ust 

«use it more economically; we must take further m: res 
to take up the timber supply for the country. 

Now the outlook is not hopeless. I would not war ny 
one to think I am_a pessimist, but it does mean W ust 
take every possible means to conserve our natu re- 
sources. We will come to see before a great man) urs 
roll around that that is the most fundamental this 0! 


interest in the United States just now—the movem: r 
the conservation of our natural resources. It goes @ocper 
than the cut question, and deeper than any of t im- 
portant questions up today, and an appropriation 
improvement of the forest resources is one < 
important features of that movement. We can | 

all our coal, all our oil, our gas and iron and leave 

holes in the ground. We can use up our lumbe id 
have a second growth. That is where the Forest 5 
comes in. We have the area with us, which 
immense factor, and we are trying to bring ab: 
proper conditions, 


At the close of Mr. Kellogg’s address a numbe: 0! 
delegates asked him various questions, and the m: 
brought up in his address were generally discusse.. _ 

R. C. Lippincott, of Philadelphia, brought up ‘He 
question of a change in the grades of maple floor'g. 
In connection with this matter he said: 


There was a matter suggested by one of the deles 
from the retail association which might be thous 
by some of you gentlemen who are manufacture! : 
maple flooring and those that are scliers of it. he S- 
tomary grades that are made today are “clear, No. 
“factory,” and to those of us who distribute, m*) 
flooring we found a great deal of trouble in making 
users of it, the architects and the people who spe 
maple ficoring, to understand what is meant by t 
grades. They conflict with the man that is having | a 
building put up—the carpenter; they conflict ge ey u 
the architect, and it has been suggested that this 
changed to No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3. The average ny 
tect and man who is going to use maple flooring “" 
specify No. 1 thinking that is the best and finest = cs 
whereas we have a grade ahead_of that which — ae 
grade known as “clear.””. Then when they specity eae 
tory” they simply do it because it is to be used no 
factory and then they turned it down when it is pon gpl 2 
I have heard of two cases, because the man did not sup 
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se he was going to get the ‘‘factory’’ and although the 
an said it was not the best grade for him to use yet 
said ‘“‘factory’’ and the architect supposed he was get- 


ing what was intended, and in that way we are having 






factory” 


conflict and it constantly occurs. It has come to our 
‘tice so many times that we have never quoted on 
unless we have a distinct understanding that 
e man knows what that means. If that can be brought 
the attention of the hardwood people connected with 
e maple flooring, it. will be appreciated by the whole 
ide and those who are using it. [Applause.] 


Standing Timber. 
The report of F. E. Underhill, delegate to the hear- 
g on the census of standing timber, was then read. 
itroducing his report Mr. Underhill said: 


. 
When we recognize the fact that from 1880 to 1906 
000,000,000 feet of lumber have been cut from the 
ests of Pennsylvania it indicates what vast amounts 
timber are being taken regularly from our states and 
m our nation. As soon as I wrote this report I read 
m a statement of the congressman from Minnesota to 
effect that this information was sought in order to 
vise lumbermen who desired to buy timber and relieve 
emselves of the expense of cruisers. I do not know 
v lumberman today that is going to buy timber because 
has a census of the standing timber, nor is he going 
rely upon the figures of the Forest Service or the 
ires of any other person but the cruisers he employs 
find out how much timber there may be in any certain 
reage of timber. If you or I desired to buy any tracts 
timber in this part of the country today, no matter 
w many cruisers had been on that tract before, we 
iid not buy it until we sent our own cruisers. So 
t statement from the congressman from Minnesota 
certainly wrong. 
At the conclusion of the reading of this report, on 
ition of Mr. Radey it was decided that a copy, to- 
ther with the recommendations made by Mr. Under- 
|, should be sent to the forestry commission. 


Interest in Forestry. 
Mr. Lippincott was then given the floor and con- 
ued the discussion on forestry questions, speaking in 
rt as follows: 


Gentlemen, before we pass from this subject of forestry 
want to congratulate this association for the large 
tendance this morning, which means that you have an 
reased interest in that subject which this association 
taken up. It has been suggested that probably the 
reased attendance was probably brought about by the 
nroaching banquet this evening, but the friends of 
estry are disposed to think it,is an increased interest 
this subject which was announced to be spoken of this 
wning. Those of us that have been connected with 
forestry committee in the last year, and previous to 
it. and have gone along with our association with the 
estry department in Washington, especially since our 
etings have been held here, have had our interest 
eatly inereased. I venture to say that anybody that 
mes in contact with that department of the government 
not fail to have his interest in the subject of forestry 
reased. I know that at the time we entered into and 
an interest in it and wanted to investigate certain 
tters we were approached to know what the lumber- 
n saw in forestry when they were trying to deplete 
the forests. There may be some feeling in regard to 
t. thinking that it is a little against the interests of 
mbermen, but I assure you that is not the case today; 
s not the way the most intelligent people have ever 
erested themselves to look into this field. 
the first place, I think the forestry department has 
1 very astute in the manner in which it approaches 
subject. I remember that in attending the forestry 
ngress here two or three years ago I was very much 
ised to see where the delegates came from and the 
rest expressed by all of them. It was divided into 
ral departments and many of you were probably 
» and remember that interest. We had a meeting for 
eek in one of the armory buildings, and on one after- 
the President and the French ambassador spoke to 
and I remember I went home thinking I had over- 
ced something in the past. 
Now nearly everybody lives near the trees, especially 
people who live in the suburbs of our large cities, 
there are not many men and women who could not 


nterested in this subject. Now this interest in this 
wiation has gone apace with what’ they’ have 
red us in the way of information, and in several 


tings years ago we adopted a resolution offering to 
scribe for the furtherance of this matter. It has been 
rred to by Mr. Wheeler in the shape of the subscrip- 

we made to the Yale School of Lumbering & 
ied Forestry, and you have had since then your 
cription ecards for what you subscribed, giving as the 
son that the amount supposed to be subscribed for 
purpose had not materialized. The gentlemen who 
this in charge said they expected to raise about 
cree 


The Yale School of Forestry. 


w, gentlemen, you have your cards back that you 
cribed for. I do not exactly remember all the 
rks made at that time in regard to the pledge as 
he amount of money that should be raised. As I 
rstand from the secretary and from Mr. Weyer- 
iser, who has taken a large interest as chairman of 
fund, about’ $60,000 has:been raised and paid for the 
fit of this applied lumbering chair at the Yale 
try school, and I am standing here now asking you 
you do not release your pledge for the subscription 
that chair of applied lumbering. I do it because I 
been connected in a way with it and with a work 
that school is doing and I can speak with authority 
it is a subscription well worth providing. Sixty 
sand dollars of it has been raised and paid over for 
ise. I ask you if, in January, 1908, you would expect 
me sort of a subscription to this fund that you did 
6, and I say, gentlemen, that under the conditions 
exist now it is no wonder they have not been able 
ise this total fund. They are not discouraged, but 
purpose to do it; and I ask you to help them do it. 
ibscribed here about $3,000 in $120 subscriptions. I 
ou, instead of putting that card away or in the 
, Saaket, that you subscribe the amount originally 

a upon, 
int to say I know what this school is doing, and if 
o not I will be glad to tell you some instances now 
came under my observation during my visit to that 
It has been my pleasure, my exceeding pleasure, 
ture before that school within the last two years 
subject. We haven't enough funds there to 
i regular employed professional to take this matter 
nd. For that reason several of us who have been 
sted in the subject at the Yale school have volun- 
to speak to the boys in ‘connection with this 
t The last time I was there this winter, for 
I chose to show them what it was that the 
rmen expected in a finished product of lumber, 
they as foresters had started to cut that tree down 
Say which tree should be cut, and I worked back- 
‘rom the finished product to that tree and showed 
the new machinery, the different kinds of machin- 
‘l improvements in machinery in saw mills to 
< about that result. Now that is the kind of work 
‘ant to teach these boys—to grow to be men in the 
ry service, and unless they have this education 
an only expect to be in the sole position of just 


this 








estimators, and I venture to say that if any of you— 
there are some men who have had them in their opera- 
tions—it has helped your entire forestry service. How 
valuable these young men will grow up when they have 
— a knowledge of lumbering and what to do 
with it. 

It is very important to get intelligent people—many of 
you know what the average estimator of timber is and 
how limited his knowledge. He may be the best that 
can be got to tell you how much stumpage there is on 
the ground. But there is a limitation. He can not tell 
you how to handle it or to make practical lumbering in 
the operations of the saw mill. 


Benefits of the School. 

It is important we should give these young men this 
knowledge, so much so that it was originated for that 
purpose. These men go to the Yale school and they 
have a considerable endowment fund, as you know, which 
was originated by Mr. Pinchot, sr., and by Gifford Pin- 
chot, and they are doing admirable work. They have a 
good house set aside on Mr. Pinchot’s camp and they 
take the different subjects that belong to the forest, 
entomology in regard to the insects, the strength of 
timbers, the amount of resin in them, besides surveying 
and everything of that kind. They are taken every 
summer to the northern part of Pennsylvania and they 
have applied forestry there and live in tents and work 
right out in the forest. They have the use of all the 
forests preserved there which are owned by the Hartford 
waterworks, which are quite extensive. There they make 
surveys and maps, just exactly what you want when you 
send a man into the forest to do something of that kind, 
and it is most interesting to look into their faces and 
see the intelligence, and, while what they learn is not 
something quite as popular as a scientific course at Yale 
where they have all of the athletic games and the howl- 
ing and hurrahs at the hotels, but they are boys who 
have gone there from an actual want of the knowledge 
and yearning for this knowledge. I really felt an affec- 
tion for every boy, to think he had come there to learn 
that knowledge. That has been going on, and we want 
it to go on. We want this chair of applied forestry and 
we want to take care of it. 

You all know that times have changed very much and 
if you’ do not come around now you will later. Your 
subscriptions have only been refused because it has not 
arrived at the proper amount you expected. Everything 
of this kind has to have a start, and occasionally it is 
set back by changes and vicissitudes in business, and I 
ask that you continue this subscription wheneve you 
feel able. Send your subscriptions to Mr. Perry, or send 
them to me and I assure you they will get in the proper 
place. I have indorsed a good many checks that have 
come to me for this purpose. I feel an interest in other 
schools as well as in this particular one, if you have 
any preference for your subscriptions going to any other 
school, 








Other Institutions. 


We have at the agricultural college in Pennsylvania a 
department where forestry is taught, and I do not know 
but what I might mention another matter which is in 
embryo yet. This matter comes to me through my son, 
who is in the University of Pennsylvania. Lots of you 
people here were college boys and are loyal to your Alma 
Mater. My boy is particularly loyal to his Alma Mater 
and I praise him for it, as I naturally should. He has 
induced Mr. Harris to take an interest in forestry. I 
do not know but what it may be brought about that 
something may be done there. It could easily be done 
there. They have at the University of Pennsylvania now 
an engineering school, a school that teaches all this en- 
tomology, insects, and things of that kind, all provided 
for, but I do not think I could say any better than they 
have at Yale. They have made a specialty of engineer- 
ing and all that comes under it, strains and different 
kinds of examinations, and all they want is a man or boy 
who has graduated at Yale to come there and tell them 
of the actual out-door field work in forestry to make a 
forest course at the University of Pennsylvania one of 
the best we could have. 

I speak of this because the’ universities and schools at 
other places are becoming interested in forestry and will 
no doubt take the subject up, and even in the public 
schools. We realize that the interest of the young age 
could not be to the same extent as it is in the school we 


are talking about, but it is a starter. As it is said, 
“Give me a boy between 7 and 11 and you can have 
him the balance of his life.” It is then when you 
make ‘the good or evil impression, and when you take 


it into the public schools that boy will never forget the 
interest inculeated in his young mind. 

There are a good many people here interested in tim- 
ber who do not live on the timber. I appeal to you 
gentlemen to return your subscriptions, that your interest 
will not be lessened because of that reason. 

Plea for the School. 

At the close of Mr. Lippincott’s address advocating 
a chair of forestry at Yale another member had the 
following to say on this question: 

I wish to cojperate with what Mr. Lippincott has said, 


and I know a great many of us felt when we got back 
those slips ofspaper that the Yale Forestry School had 
not been a success and we put away the paper and 


thought nothing more of it. It has been my good fortune 
to talk to a number of people who have been interested 
and have been to New Haven and seen the work they are 
doing there, and, as Mr. Lippincott says, it is a very 
good course and is becoming very popular. The young 
men are choosing it on account of the lack of knowledge 
of people in the United States of forests, and on account 
of that I think it is a good thing that this chair should 
be instituted in that school, or any of the forestry 
schools, and it is a good thing for them to give some 
money to help the school work along. I think it would 
be well. for us all to do that because it is very popular 
at New Haven and every day it is becoming more so. 


The matter of securing subscriptions for the sup- 
port of this chair was then taken up, and Mr. Lippin- 
cott urged all those present to renew their subscrip- 
tions. Along this line Mr. Blanchard said: 


It is a great pleasure to those interested here to hear 
about the school at Yale. I just want to state that at 
Harvard University, during the last year or two, a bu- 
reau of forestry has been established and it is moving 
along on very pleasant and satisfactory lines. It has 
several first class professors—practical men—who are 
pushing this course along, and if you have any boys 
that you want to send don't forget that the school at 
Harvard is doing good work. The funds there—I am 
not posted as to the funds exactly, but I am very sure 
that any one who has any boys to send had better send 
them to Harvard as well as to Yale and they will be 
taken care of at that place. I do not want to take up 
your time but I want to tell you that in Massachusetts 
there is a feeling that forestry is all right and that Har- 
vard University is going to the front with the rest of the 
world, following along the school of forestry. 

Mr. Lippincott—I will say in regard to. that, we have 
no preference. We are trying to get these men educated. 
The reason this fund was started for Yale was that the 
Harvard School of Forestry was not established at that 
time, and we want to establish this chair as a part of 
that school. I will also say this, gentlemen, that the for- 
estry school at Harvard has been amply endowed, not 
only with funds but also with a large tract of timber 
land which has been given to them for their use by some- 
one interested in their school 








Mr. Craig—I do not know whether Mr. Lippincott in- 
tended to criticize the board of trustees or not, but it 
seems to me he has done it. The board of trustees con- 
sidered this matter very carefully when those subscrip- 
tion blanks were returned to the members. The board 
felt that it was only performing its duty in the matter. 
The subscriptions were pledged with the understanding 
that the board would see that the whole fund was sub- 
scribed. The board felt that two years was sufficient 
time for the National Manufacturers’ Association to do 
morethan it had done and that it was up to it to relieve 
the members from their obligations in this transaction. 
If Mr. Lippincott had read the letter as it was intended 
he should read it, he would have found that the board 
distinctly recommended that the members of this asso- 
ciation act individuaily as they see fit. We did not crit- 
icize Mr. Weyerhaeuser or the Yale School of Forestry, 
but on account of the pledge we had made to our mem- 
bers, and for some other reasons which it is not wise to 
disclose here we felt in duty bound to return those sub- 
scription blanks to the members, and they could act as 
individuals, if they so desired. 


Return of Subscriptions. 


Mr. Lippincott—I thought I read that letter exactly as 
Mr. Perry told me it said. Just as Mr. Craig said, I 
have every confidence in the board of trustees, and for 
the reason that it is the board of trustees and for the 
reasons he mentions and does not mention that it does 
return the subscriptions, is what I got up here on the 
floor to ask you; because that had been done in the good 
judgment of the trustees, notwithstanding any work the 
board had recommended, that you consider this matter, 
and that you feel you are still obligated to do this same 
thing. if you so desire, just as if it had never been 
brought up. There is no other reason why the trustees 
did this except that this fund had not been brought up to 
the amount they had expected and supposed it would be 
by this time. I do not for one minute say that the trus- 
tees do not approve of the cause of helping a forest 
scnool to educate young men in forestry; I do not think 
the trustees would want me to say that; I had no such 
intention. I said merely the reason subscriptions had 
been returned and I want you to feel yet you have some 
interest in this forestry school and that you will return 
your subscriptions as originally agreed on. 


Committee on Resolutions. 


Mr. Litchfield, of the committee on resolutions, then 
presented the following resolutions, which were adopted: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this convention that the 
former presidents of this association should be continued in 
active connection with our work by constituting them as 
honorary trustees with all privileges and powers of the 
members of the board of trustees. In order to carry out 
this expressed wish the president is authorized to name 
a special committee of three whose duty it shall be to pre- 
pare the necessary amendments to the charter, if any, and 
such bylaws as may be necessary to accomplish this. And 


be it further 

Resolved, That pending the 
changes the former presidents who are members of the 
association be and they are hereby elected as honorary 
trustees, with all the powers and Ye of the members 
of the board of trustees, except that of voting. 

The Government Forest Census. 

Taking up the 
Wheeler said: 

I do not suppose there is the least use in the world 
for a person to say anything in regard to taking a census 
of the timber in the United States. I presume that 
would not do a bit of good, but as a practical lumber- 
man—I have been in it all my life—it looks to me as 
a certainty that you can not get anything that has any 
stability. What have we had in the past? We, as lum- 
bermen, know the estimate that has been given us. We 
know the estimates given to us by the government. What 
have we had? Minnesota cut four times the amount of 
lumber it was estimated and it has been so right straight 


adoption of these poepense 


question of a forest census Mr. 


along. Now, take the estimate of timber; if you get an 
estimate you want a good one; you want one that has 
some basis. A poor estimate is worse than none, but 


what can you do with estimating timber? You begin away 
up in Maine and every farmer has more or less timber on 
his farm. You go into New York and find it the same 


way. There are farms there with more or less trees. 
And in Pennsylvania, every farmer has more or less 
trees. Now, that is small, but you would not propose 
to take it in as a matter of commerce, and yet every 
farmer has more or less timber. Take Virginia, for in- 
stance; there is more land covered with timber today 


than there was forty years ago You go through Mary- 
land, and there is land covered with timber that is grow- 
ing fast 

I am utterly amazed. I live in the timber all the time 
and I think I know what I am talking about. Why, the 
cutting of timber along the Allegheny river where those 
charcoal furnaces were put in along in the 40's, they cut 
everything off and timber grew up, and I used to think 
pine timber would not follow pine. You cut it off clean 
where you have a farm and pine will come again, and I 
have been perfectly amazed that there has been so much 
cut around Oil] City If a man asked me a few years ago 
if there was pine there I would have said there was not 
a foot. Now, you go all over the United States and if 
you get a poor estimate it is worse than none. And I 
do not see how you are going to Same this whole United 
States from Maine to Florida, and clear across the 
prairies where there is even some timber now, and on 
the Pacific coast and get an estimate that will do us any 
good. I live right square in the timber, I have seen it 
and estimated timber myself, and I know as much about 
it as any man in this room, and I have had estimates 
made’ for me and other estimates right after them which 
doubled the first estimates I have even sold timber 
and realized twice the’ amount of the estimate. Now, 
you take an estimate, and I don't see how you can get a 
good one, and if you get a poor one that will certainly 
deceive vou. 

Guesses at Estimates. 

Mr. Underhill-—I have a great deal of respect for the 
chairman of our forestry committee, but the very state- 
ment that he made shows the necessity and value of just 
what is being asked for in this timber eensus. The 
that it was guessed at, how much there was in Michigan, 
and it turned out four times as much. All we had to 
do in regard to estimates—here is a list of them—there 
is an estimate published by the forestry bureau showing 
what guesses are. Mr. Kellogg referred to one guess as 
1,400,000,000,000 and another guess at 200,000,000,000, but 
have been guesses. What we want is something 
nearly correct, or as near correct as can be. We do not 
expect to get an accurate estimate—that is a physical 
and practical impossibility—but it is possible to get some- 
thing near what is known of the standing timber in the 
United States. And we must also recognize this fact: 
that while timber is growing and second growths are 
coming up, second growths are coming up at only 25 per- 
cent in ratio to the timber being cut down, so it makes 
a whole lot of difference when we know where we stand. 

Mr. Stimson—If there is an estimate for a census of 
the timber taken along the lines that will produce a cor- 
or something nearly correct estimate, if it is within 
40 or 50 percent of the actual amount of timber standing. 
it will be a great many times better than anything we 
have had heretofore 

I want to say a word in connection with the way some 
of these estimates have been compiled. A few years ago 
1 had a letter from the forestry department, asking me 
for an estimate of the standing timber in a certain sec- 
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tion of southern Indiana, comprising, perhaps, fifteen or 
twenty counties, but I was more or less familiar, as I 
thought, with the timber in those localities and, after 
talking with my timbermen and using my own knowl- 
edge. I thought I had some knowledge of the fact, but I 
didn’t have very much, I made a guess of the timber in 
this district and put it on paper as such. That is the 
way this estimate was taken, so far as I knew, in lo- 
ealities with which I was familiar, and I guessed for ten 
cr fifteen counties or twenty—I do .not remember which 

it was a district in southern Indiana south of the line 
of the Baltimore & Ohio railroad, through the state, and 
the gentlemen, many of them, have some judgment as 
to about what portion of that state was comprised in 
this territory, and you know that a man could only make 
a guess, and I tried to put it conservatively. Yet, over 
the very section that I gave an estimate for I have cut 
out more timber myself than my estimate, and my esti- 
mate was of the merchantable timber in white and red 
oak, and I think there are four or five times as much 
left as I cut out. 

Some Timber Left. 

Now, twelve years ago I came from the northern part 
of the state and put a mill in at North Huntingburg, 
Ind., and it was a joke; the people said the timber was 
all gone, but that mill has cut 5,000,000 feet during the last 
twelve years; and I really believe if the people in that 
county had been very much interested in me at the time 
they would have been tempted to call a court to test my 
sanity because I was putting in a mill and a plant at 
considerable expense at that place to operate the lumber 
business when it was estimated that the timber was all 
gone, and the men who had occupied that territory for 
fifteen or twenty years had left and gone into the south 
and into other states. 

Now, if we can get a timber census that will give us 
within 50 percent of the actual stumpage in the terri- 
tory, it will be an improvement. It will be better than 
inything we have had yet, except in so far as men who 
own large tracts of timber and who have an accurate 
survey, or comparatively accurate survey, of their lands. 

Now, through that process certain tracts can be esti- 
mated pretty carefully, but the most important point in 
connection with this timber survey is a system that will 
produce results that will be intelligent when it has been 
completed, and it is going to cost lots of money, and I 
believe, gentlemen, it will be worth all it costs the gov- 
ernment and the lumbermen in the United States. 

Another point in connection with the forestry business, 
and I have not heard it mentioned yet, but it occurs to 
me the only thing that can serve the forest greatly is a 
governmental control of certain areas, absolutely over 
certain areas; as timber is removed, timber must be 
planted as in other countries. Just as soon as the people 
in this country can buy lumber and build fences and 
barns and bridges and cars and that sort of thing 
cheaper than they can construct them from other ma- 
terials the timber will go and low priced timber does not 
conserve the forests. The men in this country build 
from a thing that produces results at the lowest price 
under ordinary circumstances—at the lowest cost. 


Mr. Litchfield then offered the following resolutions, 
which were adopted: 


Resolved, That, whereas this association is interested in 
the right presentation of the question of forestry upon a sci- 
entific basis to all the people of the United States, and be- 
lieves that one of the best methods of promulgating such in- 
formation is through a proper study of the forestry question 
in the public schools and colleges as set forth in a recent 
circular from the department of forestry (known as No. 
130), therefore ke it 

Resolved, That this association extend to the forestry 
department of the United States the offer to coiperate in 
introducing the study of forestry in the public schools in 
such manner as may seem most practicable. 

WHEREAS, The preservation of a proper and adequate 
forest growth and the natural undergrowth thereof upon 
the mountain watersheds is of incalculable value as a mat- 
ter of protection to our rivers and absolutely essential to 
the prosperity and welfare of the peoples dwelling along 
the rivers and the industries located thereon, as providing 
for their regular flow in all seasons; as preventing disas- 
trous floods, and as a means of retaining soil upon the 
mountains that would otherwise be washed into the river 
beds and become a hindrance to navigation; and 

WHEREAS, It is apparent that many species of timber such 
as are common to the lower Appalachians and White moun- 
tains are practically approaching extinction and will become 
extinct as far as the possibility of producing lumber there- 
from is concerned, unless such measures of preservation and 
conservation are taken as are possible only in a national 
forest reserve; and : 

WHEREAS, Each year’s delay will make the problem more 
serious and the cost of acquisition more expensive; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association earnestly advise and urge the passage of one 
of the bills now under consideration by the national Con- 
gress providing for the purchase of nonagricultural lands 
in the lower Appalachians and White mountains. And be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be printed and 
sent toveach member of Congress. 


WHEREAS, It is well known that as results of lumbering 
operations made necessary by the great lumber requirements 
of our growing population and industries, the operation of 
kindred industries calling for the cutting of timber and 
the action of forest fires ete.. about 40,000,000,000 feet or 
more of timber is annually removed from or destroyed in 
our forests, and it is becoming more apparent each year 
that the timber of our country is not inexhaustible: and 

WHEREAS, A proper knowledge of the actual timber re 
sources of the country. especially in the case of those kinds 
of timber that are approaching exhaustion, will lead to a 
more intelligent handling of the forests and the nusbanding 
of their resources: and 

WHEREAS, The timber of this country is one of its most 
valuable assets. Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we urge upon the present session of Con- 
gress the importance of enacting such legislation as will 
provide for the prompt undertaking of the work of securing 
a practical census of the timber of the United States. 


An addition was made providing that copy of the 
resolutions be furnished each member of Congress. 

On motion of President Hastings an adjournment was 
taken until 3 0’elock p. m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


the afternoon session was called to order by Presi- 
dent Hastings at 3:30 o’clock. He at once introduced 
George H. Maxwell, chairman of the National Irriga- 
tion Association, who spoke as follows: 


Mr. President and gentlemen of the convention: I feel 
somewhat of an interloper in being with you here today, 
because I do not know that in all my propaganda of work 
I have ever had the pleasure of speaking to a lumbermen’'s 
association. I say to you now in all seriousness that I 
believe in a few moments’ talk that I will give you here 
today I can give all of you the key to the solution of this 
whole forestry question, and you will undoubtedly not take 
it seriously, but I want you to bear in mind that ten years 
ago when I started in to organize the National Irrigation 
Association nobody took it seriously ; everybody looked upon 


it as an idle dream that would never come true in this 
gencration. But when I look over the field and see what 
has actually been done in the west I can hardly realize that 
in ten years’ time there has been such a change in this 
country. Now, the difficulty with this country, gentlemen, 
is that we seem to lack the capacity as a nation of taking 
a lesson from another people. In other words, if we do in 
this country what other nations have done on the forestry 
question we will solve it without any trouble at all and by 
the simplest possible process. 

Before I lay the solution before you I want to call your 
attention to this fact. Naturally, as a matter of course, 
those of you who are engaged in the lumber business look 
at the forestry question from the point of view of the 
lumber supply of the country. That is the most natural 
thing, but if you will disabuse your minds for the time 
heing of the fact that you are interested in the lumber in- 
dustry and look upon this subject from the broader point 
of view of the welfare of the whole nation, you will see 
that it is almost an impossibility to settle the question from 
the point of view of timber and wood, unless you consider 
it at the same time from the point of view of the whole 
question of forest preservation for the purpose of preserv- 
ing the water supply and preventing floods and carrying 
out everything necessary to interlace this country with a 
complete system of waterways. 


Control of Floods. 


If you will tix your minds upon the map of the United 
States, imagining that you are standing at the mouth of the 
Mississippi river looking north, and bearing in mind that 
all the water that falls upon more than one-third of the 
entire area of the United States, that the run-off from that 
vast territory nas to pass New Orleans and go out into the 
Gulf of Mexico, it is a great presentation; and when you 
take into consideration that the problem is how to interlace 
the Mississippi valley with a system of waterways, which 
it is absolutely necessary to do in order that the floods 
should be controlled and the entire water question solved, 
you are face to face with the fact that you can not solve 
the water question without simplifying the forest question. 
In other words, the floods in the Ohio and the Missouri 
and on the lower Mississippi are, year by year, growing 
more destructive and the water rising each year until, in a 
comparatively few years, we will have the same condition 
on the Mississippi that they have in China today, where 
every once in a while the water runs out over the country 
from the beds of the rivers which have been raised higher 
than the surrounding plains, with the result that we have 
the news every once in a while of these awful famines in 
China, and an appeal to the world for aid, caused by nothing 
but forest destruction. 

Now, the floods on the Ohio, Mississippi and Missouri rivers 
can not be controlled except by combining forestry with 
irrigation. In the first place, the whole treeless region of 
the Missouri river valley is of such a character that the 
water will run off those plains just as it would off a book 
placed on an angle of 45 degrees. Every acre of land in the 
Missouri valley that is not adapted to agriculture by irriga- 
tion should be planted to forests, in order to conserve the 
water and make it possible to control the floods as well as 
to provide a supply of wood and timber. ‘Take the relation 
of irrigation, two acre feet upon one acre of land is water 
two feet deep over an acre—that is about the average 
amount of water used for irrigation. On 10,000,000 acres 
of land—and there are probably six times that in the Mis- 
souri valley above the Missouri bridge—that gives you 
20,000,000 feet of water covering an area three miles wide, 
1,000 miles long and ten feet deep with water; in other 
words, the irrigation of 10,000,000 acres of land—these are 
startling figures—with the average amount of water will 
take off a flood that will fill the Mississippi valley three 
miles wide, ten feet deep from New Orleans to St. Louis. 
In other words, the president gave you the concrete facts 
yesterday when he told you you were facing a timber famine. 
Not only this, for we are facing the great problem of the 
construction of a great waterways system, which is impos- 
sible of solution unless you solve the timber question, and 
the drainage question, and the other great questions of im- 
portance, and you can only solve them one at a time and 
you can never supply wood for this nation without going to 
work and planting trees. 

When you undertake a policy of that kind the idea of 
the country going to get direct appropriations from Con- 
gress is absurd. If I had 500 perfect links of a chain on 
the floor in front of me without one single link fastened to 
the other, I would have the best illustration in the world 
of what Congress is. This is not the fault of the congress- 
men themselves, it is the peculiar system which makes the 
congressman consider only the needs of his own district 
and not on the high plane of solving national problems, 
and you will never get the appropriation from Congress to 
carry out these policies, and when the people make up their 
minds to this effect the sooner they will solve the solution. 


Solution of the Financial Problem. 


There is a simple, perfect and adequate solution, one that 
could be put into effect tomorrow; it could be put in a bill 
of 100 words, and what is it? Simply to do in this country 
what they have done in France, establish a postal savings 
bank which would bring into the national treasury money 
faster than it could be used for this purpose until we had 
more than $1,000,000,000, and the majority of that money 
is now probably hid away in bureau drawers, in chimneys, 
in stockings and every other place where people hide money. 
In every country where there is a postal savings system it 
has been the experience of the bank that the money was 
drawn from hiding and has simply been a feeder of the bank- 
ing system and in not one of those countries is there opposi- 
tion to the postal system. What should we do with the 
money’ Now, understand the difficulty with the postal 
savings plan in this country. There never has been a plan 
up to this moment. The present bill provides it shall be 
deposited with the national banks at 2 percent interest. 
Now. that is fundamentaliy wrong from an economic stand- 
point, and the objection is that you can not foree the 
national banks to keep it, for every time that money is not 
needed the banks will turn it right back to the treasury of 
the United States and there it will lie idle. 

If this money could be used for planting forests, for 
acquiring forest lands, for reclaiming swamp lands, over- 
flooded lands and for building waterways, where the revenue 
from power would be the interest on the investment, in 
thirty days’ time you would have the men at work all over 
this country: as soon as the policy was put into operation 
you would have a complete self operating machinery that 
would carry the whole thing out. They do it in France, 
they do it in New Zealand. Here we are facing a timber 
famine with probably more than half a million men out of 
employment in this country, with probably $500,000,000 
locked up, and yet we do not seem to be capable of realizing 
that all we need do in the world is to put the money in 
the treasury of the United States at 2 percent, reinvest 
it in the construction of waterways, reclaiming swamp 
lands and flooded lands and acquiring forest lands that 
will repay 4 percent annvally. Take the machinery of the 
forest survey and reclamation service and put the men to 
work and you have the whole thing solved, and that thing 
could be passed in Congress in thirty days if the business 
men could get to work at it. If that is not the way it is 
going to be done, how is it going to be done? If anybody 
thinks it will be done by direct appropriation they will find 
it will simply hang on and hang on and hang on and finally 
you will find you are right back at the starting point of 
this proposition. 


resolutions Mr. Higbie said he had just been handed a 
resolution for a vote on the question of changes in the 
bylaws which had been submitted to members for a 
postal card vote during the year. This resolution was 








simply offered in order to get the action of the ass: 
ciation on this question in proper form. The resolutio: 
which follows, was adopted: 

Resolved, That the bylaws as revised by the special con 
mittee on bylaws and approved by the members by th: 
recent mail vote be and they are hereby ratified and adopt: 
as the bylaws of this association. 

Mr. Higbie then presented the following resolutio: 
providing for the repeal of section 18 of the bylaw 
which refers to agreements of various kinds among t! 
wholesalers and with members of the other associatio: 
and he said that in view of the discussion, and in son 
instances serious differences of opinion which had aris: 
on account of such agreements, he thought it best 
have the section of bylaws referred to repealed. T! 
resolution, providing for the repeal of the bylaw, w 
unanimously adopted. 

Resolved, That section 18 of the bylaws be and the sar 
is hereby repealed and annulled. 

Mr. Babcock, chairman of the railroad transportati 
committee, then took up the question of estimat 
weights. He said: 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: The little pamphlet whi 
has been distributed through the hall represents the es 
mated weight list which was compiled by collecting 1 
consensus of opinion of the lumbermen shippers all over 1 
United States and last year it was recommended by 1 
railroad and transportation committee that it should 
referred to a separate and distinct committee with power 
put the finishing touches on. This is the result of th: 
work. It has been before your trustees and approved 
them. It now remains for this association to approve t) 
to make it the official weight list of this organization, ain 
| move you that that be approved. 


Mr. Underhill, speaking on this subject, said: 


I want to make one suggestion, that the railroad and 
transportation committee in issuing this statement make a 
further explanation of two different weights on shortliaf 
lumber. That is, we have adopted as a whole the weiglits 
established by the North Carolina Pine Association which 
referred to the North Carolina pine, and we have also 
adopted weights that were adopted as a whole by the 
Southern Manufacturers’ Association, referring to southern 
shortleaf pine such as is shipped from Arkansas: and the 
weights differ and they both refer to shortleaf pine and in 
presenting the matter to the railroads and saying we have 
an established weight on shortleaf pine they might say, 
well, your own weights conflict. The only point is to have 
the statement in regard to the other yellow pine and the 
North Carolina pine state that those weights represent 
shortleaf yellow pine from Arkansas and Mississippi. 

The motion of Mr. Underhill on this question was 
adopted. 

Mr. Underhill, who had been appointed a committce 
of one to meet with the retailers and to find out whether 
they desired to make any suggestions to the wholesalers’ 
association, was then called on for his report. He sail: 


Your committee on trade relations, appointed at this 
session to confer with the retail lumbermen’s association 
to ascertain if there were any suggestions it desired to pre- 
sent, respectfully reports that it has fulfilled the agreeable 
duty assigned to it and has conferred with the officers of 
the association, who desire that we should bring to you 
their fraternal greetings and express to you their apprecia- 
tion of the pleasure you have afforded them by providing 
them the enjoyable social intercourse incident to this occa 
sien and the privileges that have come in the open session 
of the convention. 

The report of the committee on nominations was then 
read and recommended the names of the following mem- 
bers for election as trustees—C. H. Prescott, jr., of 
Cleveland, Ohio; George F. Craig, of Philadelphia, I’a.; 
Lewis Dill, of Baltimore, Md.; W. W. Knight, of In- 
diana; A. L. Stone, of Cleveland, Ohio; W. E. Litelhfield, 
of Boston, Mass.; W. W. Riley, of Buffalo, N. Y. There 
being no opposition, these trustees were elected. 

Nominations for president were then called for. Mr. 
Babeock said: 


Mr. Chairman: I beg your indulgence for just a mo- 
ment. I feel that at this time it is perhaps due our pres- 
ident and some of our former presidents that I indulge 
in a short explanation. It has been thought and talked 
of for several years that the interests of the association 
could equally as well be subserved by establishing a e- 


year term, instead of following the original precedent 


that was incidentally established, and with that in view, 
four years ago when Mr. Slade was honored by this us- 
sociation it was done and accepted with the positive and 


distinct understanding that he would serve one yrar 
only, and it was declared in his annual messagé at 
he was not a candidate for reélection. He was foll d 
by Mr. Lewis Dill, who was just as firm a believer it 
that was the proper step to take, and he, in closing s 
year, in his annual message stated that he was ! a 
candidate for reélection. But being in the midst of 


several perplexing questions our present worthy pr-i- 
dent, through his keen sightedness, wisdom and j'! <- 
ment, foresaw that the association’s interests might st 
be subserved at that particular time, and it was he t 
got on his feet and renominated Mr. Dill to fill t 
office for the second year against Mr. Dill’s own p! - 
ure, and he has been honored likewise by this assi - 
tion and is ready to say to you gentlemen that he 
lieves today, as he has for the last year, in the one- 
term, and what I am now about to say is authorized 
our president, and is just what he would say to yo 
his official position would allow him to make the 
ination. 

We have in line for the honor—the highest honor t 
can be bestowed upon any one of our members—a ! 
brimful of presidential timber; a man who will ! 
honor and dignity to the association; a man who [i's 
done much in the past in the work and progress of 
association; a man who will consider carefully e\ 
question of importance, or otherwise, whether it aff: 
individually or collectively the members of the assoc'i- 
tion, and I now _ have the very great pleasure of | 
senting to you Charles H. Prescott, jr., of Clevela 
for president. [Prolonged applause. ] 


This nomination was seconded by L. (. Slade 21 
C. H. Carleton, and the nomination of Mr. Presc 
was accepted by the members of the association with 
rising vote. President Hastings appointed Mr. Carlet 
and Mr. Wheeler a committee to find Mr. Prescott a1 
escort him to the chair. : 

Mr. Lippincott then spoke briefly of the kind feelin. 
which the members of the association had for Presiden! 
Hastings, and recommended that a rising vote of thank 
be carried as an evidence of the appreciation of his 
services as president during the last two years. 

In thanking the members of the association for this 
evidence of esteem President Hastings said: 


‘ 
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Gentlemen: It is hardly necessary for me to say to 
vi that I appreciate very much your kindness. I have 
enioyed your fellowship and have enjoyed being with you 
for the last year. I have endeavored to carry out your 
wishes as best I could. Whatever shortcomings I have 
I in that direction, gentlemen, I assure you were not 
intentional; and I want to take this opportunity, although 
J] »xpect to have something further to say to you to- 
nicht, but in a few words, I desire to say that I have 
I r in my life had a more pleasant position than being 
president of the National association for the last year, 
a I have formed an everlasting acquaintance, an ever- 
lasting friendship which I shall keep with me until I 
am no more. I hope that we shall live and shall con- 
ti to meet together and our number increase each 
year, and as the years increase may our friendship for 
ea hi other, our goed fellowship for each other continue 
until the end of time. 


While the members were waiting for the arrival of 
Mr. Preseott, the new president, Mr. Lippincott took 
up the railroad question and spoke as follows: 

Chairman: I am mindful of the contrast in this 


m+: ting and some others in our feelings toward rail- 
r - because we could not get cars. We know how it 
w ast year. That seemed to be the burden of trouble 
for ll members who were shipping lumber. You are 
all probably aware that the railroads now have cars, 
and you can get them {Laughter.] I do not know 


how you would feel about it if the railroad said, ‘Here, 
we have got cars; where is the lumber that you want us 
to put in the cars? Last year, you said, ‘we have got 
lumber, why don’t you give us cars?’’’ Besides that, 
gentlemen, the railroads are seeking all the business they 
can. I guess by this time they would do anything that 
is possible for you in connection with transportation; 
and think this is the proper time in which the feeling 
that seems to be abroad in the land against the rail- 
roads should change, or at least be changed to the ex- 
tent that we see’in the papers and in legislation and in 
many other ways which is evidence, apparently, of an 
antipathy against the railroads. I think that in a great 
many cases it is brought about because they are the 
most public, popular form of corporation that we have 
in the country, to attack. You all are acquainted with 
the legislation that has been proposed in the different 
states against them. Some of it has had to be taken 
back; some of it has been changed—especially in the 
south where the development in the lumber business has 
taken the form of consultations between .the different 
governors and the ruling powers of the different states 
until they have arrived at some compromise that could 
be worked out. Many of you gentlemen have interests at 
stake in the south and especially in the Appalachian 
chain, and you are dependent upon the railroads for the 
development of that business and the actual carrying 
on of your business. I have no doubt you would know 
what kind of an answer you would get if you went to a 
railroad today and asked for an extension of its track 
that would benefit you in some lumbering operation, and 


you probably would not be surprised if they told you 
that that was impossible—— ae ’ 

At this point in his speech Mr. Lippincott was inter- 
rupted by the entrance of Mr. Prescott, who was greeted 
with cheers. Mr. Prescott was introduced by President 
Hastings and in reply said: 

Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the convention, I 
certainly appreciate the kind words of our president, Mr. 
Hastings. I have been interested in the work of this as- 
sociation almost from its beginning, and I think I appre- 
ciate somewhat the opportunities before the association, 
and I certainly appreciate the great work that has been 
accomplished by those who have served you and by the 
members who have been active in bringing about this 
great organization. 

I felt it a great honor when I was selected to serve 
you as trustee; I felt it a still greater honor to be on 
your executive committee, and to serve as second vice 
president and as first vice president. However, I can 
scarcely express my gratitude for this expression of your 
good will and confidence this afternoon. There is very 
little that I can add except that if the trustees shall con- 
firm the recommendation that you have made, it shall be 
my aim and desire to serve you to the best of my 
ability. [Applause.] 

After announcement of a number of entertainments 
arranged for the evening the meeting was adjourned 
subject to the call of the board of trustees. 


NATIONAL WHOLESALE DEALERS AT ANNUAL BANQUET. 


The annual banquet of the National Wholesale Lum- 
r Dealers’ Association, held Thursday night at the 
] Willard hotel, was not only one of the most largely 
attended but in point of enthusiasm and other enjoy- 
able features was one of the most successful ever given. 
The menu was an elaborate one and was appreciated by 
several hundred of the dealers of the country. The 
visiting speakers included not only prominent wholesale 
lumbermen from all parts of the country but also a 
number of those prominent in public life. The post of 
toastmaster was most acceptably filled by Mr. Hastings, 
the retiring president, and the speakers included Speaker 
Cannon, of the house of representatives, and Senator 
Knox, both of whom are being prominently mentioned 
as candidates for the presidency. All of the after- 
dinner talks were brief and witty, but at the same time 
attention was paid to questions now confronting the 
lumber trade in this *country. 

In beginning the ‘speechmaking Mr. Hastings said: 
Gentlemen, by special! request one of our members wishes 
to give a toast to the, ladies. 

Gentlemen of the comvention, as your retiring president 
tonight it is my honor to preside over your banquet and 
it is my honor to extend to you my heartfelt thanks for 
the kindness and for the support that you have rendered 
me during the last year, and may I ask for my successor 
the same courteous treatment, the same support, that you 
have given me for the present year? 

Gentlemen, it is my great pleasure to introduce to 
you tonight our new president, Charles H. Prescott, of 
Cleveland, Ohio. [ Applause. ]} 





A Happy Response. 


President Prescott said: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the convention and ladies: I certainly thank our retiring 
president for his very cordial introduction. After the meet- 
ing this afternoon many of my friends were quite anxious for 
fear the trustees would fail to concur in the report of the 
convention this afternoon. However, after serious delibera- 
tion my friends Mr. Dill and Mr. Higbie called me aside 
and said they thought your recommendation would be con- 
firmed if I would agree not to speak this evening. Both of 

nds in Cleveland know that I am greatly interested 

association and especially in the subject of forestry 

y were afraid that I would be like my friend Mr. 
neott and speak at some length. [Laughter.] Even 

term of office should expire before the year is out I 
not fail to express my appreciation of the honor you 
conferred upon me. I certainly consider that the 

11 Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association is composed 

dy of men as representative as any in the ‘United 











Sta or in the world. You may be surprised that I 
should say that, but I only confirm what the honored sen- 
ator on my right expressed a moment ago. I certainly thank 
you and will not detain you, as there are others in whom 
you are more interested and who will speak to you at 
ere length and with more eloquence. I thank you. 
| A] use, | 


Fassett was introduced and said: 
The Lumbermen and the Boom. 





M Toastmaster, ladies and fellow lumbermen: If 
yo ill take the pains to look at the menu and ob- 
serve the list of the speakers you will look in vain for 
the distinguished name which has been presented to you. 
I kr that lumbermen were hard to deal with. I have no 
residential boom, or if I have this is the first notice I 
hav d of it. I know of no better place to bring a boom 
tha mong real lumberjacks. [ Applause. ] They know a 
boom when they see it and, judging from this dinner, no 
bor at is launched here will be water-logged. [Laugh- 
ter \nother thing—lumberjacks know how to handle a 
boom in a river or in a lake, but if they handle one in a 
rive ey know which way is down stream. I am awfully 
sort iat Speaker Cannon and our friend Fairbanks can 
not te, for their absence makes this an unfair deal and 
uni play. I understand, however, that Speaker Cannon 
Ww ere, but he wants to hurry up, because if he doesn't 
get pretty soon Knox will have all the booms to him- 
a -aughter.] And there are no splinters on his boom 
yet he is likely to get his logs to the mill first. 

The Most Popular Club. 
i not know why the toastmaster called on me unless 
ne d to-show just how autocratic and mean a member 
be bown and Out Club could be. I am the originator 
iost popular club in America; it is called the De- 
qe Candidates’ Club. We welcome in you, Mr. Hastings, 
pe a bright and shining member. After the 16th 
or J I will be willing to extend the invitation to two 
ts entlemen who are here tonight as speakers. There 


list of those who are applicants for admission to 
and not altogether applicants by preference but 
‘olce of their neighbors. Their neighbors know a 
x when they see it and know who not to choose— 
art of the genius of American liberty and society. 
too, who to leave at home and who to send 
and some of us are living so well at home our 
do net want to support us for our country’s good. 


The Decadent Forests. 


_leen touched to the heart by the president's re- 
4t reminds me of the interest of the wolf in the 





lamb flock. [Laughter.] When I look around me and see 
these horny handed sons of toil, these representatives of 
swollen fortunes, these pampered darlings of luxury with 
horny palms; and when I remember having traveled east 
and west and north and south and seen the devastation in 
the Blue Ridge mountains and the Sierras and the Rockies, 
and the hills of New England and Maine, I am melted at 
the solicitude expressed by your chairman on the subject of 
the American forests. It reminds me of Mark Twain weep- 
ing over the tomb of Adam. [Laughter.] Adam was inter- 
esting, but he was dead. [Laughter.] Forests ought to be 
preserved! And he undertook to give his reasons why you 
did not preserve them. There is only one reason: all the 
other reasons need not be given. The one reason was it did 
not pay. There are just two questions that interest every 
American, whether in the lumber business or politics. The 
first question is, “Is it right?’ and the next question is, 
“Will it pay?’ If it will pay it doesn’t make any difference 
whether it is right. [Laughter.] 

Now, when it gets so it will pay to practice forestry on 
the Pinchet plan, we will break our necks getting there first 
I do not care how right ic is. The fact that it is right to 
make money will not keep a single man out of the business, 
I do not care what Bryan says or any other campaign man. 
[Laughter.] You may talk all you please about the average 
moral citizen, he is going to make his money and whether 
it is right, he will consider it so. 








The Main Proposition. 


Now, I am down for a speech, but I can not leave that 
forestry question yet. My heart keeps melting every two 
or three minutes. The proposition is, you all understand 
ladies, I do not know whether you do or not—the proposi- 
tion is to sell the United States government all the land 
that has been cut over. [Laughter.] All the land that 
cost the original cutter $1.50 an acre, stumpage from which 
they realized $3,000 profit. Now, gentlemen, that is right 
and profitable, and the headwaters of several streams that 
turn several saw mills take their origin among these hills 
that have been denuded, from which they have reaped a 
profit, and I prophesy that the committee on rules, plus the 
speaker, can not prevent the wave of foresting those hills 
sweeping through both houses of Congre 

Forests take years to grow up and they do not last long 
and we still nave to have them for our grandchildren, and 
after all that is what we are living for. None of us are 
living for ourselves; we project ourselves into the future; 
we toil hard in order that our great-grandchildren may have 
the country made better for them. We purpose leaving a 
country better than our ax would prophesy. 





A Long-Winded Tendency. 


Now, I did not come here to make a speech, but I would 
be glad to talk two hours and a half. I know the last time 
1 made a speech a friend asked a friend of mine about it 
and he asked: “Was that a finished speech?’ and the reply 
was, “Yes—ultimately.” [Laughter.] Dr. Batch was preach- 
ing one day and a stranger blew into his church and he 
inquired, “How long has he been preaching here?’ and the 
reply was ““I'wenty years,” and the stranger said, “He must 
be most through; I think I will stay.” [Laughter.] 

If I had known that you gentlemen were as sensible as 
I ought to have known you to be and that you were going 
to break the record and improve on all other dinners held 
in Washington and allow the ladies to be present I would 
liked to have prepared an impromptu speech with that 
fact in mind, and not having had copies and not having 
my manuscript I shall simply have to make an apology to 
the ladies. 


Working Together. 


Gentlemen, I congratulate you on your capacity to form an 
association of this standing and character and keep it 
together a number of years. It illustrates that you are 
able to work together—I do not know whether it is because 
you do not trust each other out of your sight for more than 
a year’s time or whether it is because you are a trust, but 
1 know it is certainly delightful to see you falling in line 
with the tendency of the age and getting together on busi- 
ness ideas, and that like-minded men in this country are 
associated together for like purposes and coérdinating all 
the forces to accomplish the purpose in view. That is the 
characteristic of this day and age. We Americans have 
been conquering this country from the east to the west for 
500 years and have formed a capacity to do things which 
has made this nation the envy and despair of the world. 
Difficulty after difficulty we have met and surmounted and 
swept on to the west until any further west is east. We 
have converted a wilderness into a series of states; we have 
followed the lakes and rivers and used them for navigation ; 
we have become 86,000,000 of the best housed, the best fed, 
the best clothed, the best paid, the best educated people in 
the whole wide scope of the earth. The country is going 
onward. The country is going upward. This country is 
the best country in the world. [Applause.] It has the best 
laws in the world; it has the best opportunities for living 
in the world; it has the best promises for the children of 
living men in the world, and as money and liberty flow to 
the markets of most attraction with the least resistance the 
people from over the world are coming to liberty-blessed 
America to raise their faniilies and enjoy the future. (Ap- 
plause.) 





American Progress. 


We have moved on by leaps and bounds that make us 
the wonder and despair of the world; we have made our- 
selves loved and respected and honored and feared because 
we deserve to be honored, loved and feared. The motto 
itself in every man’s heart that works out in every man's 
business is “A square deal, a fair deal.” [Applause.] When 
President Roosevelt announced that view he only echoed the 
view of every other president and every other great leader 
since the day of George Washington and Jackson and Hamil- 





ton. It is not Rooseveltism alone; it is American because 
it is Rooseveltism and Rooseveltism because it is American. 
I have no patience with the pessimist; I have no patience 
with those people who decry the times, who take pleasure 
in the misconstruction of the present methods; I have no 
patience with those people who will lift their own weight. 
1 have no patience with those people who say society is 
demoralizing. They read the newspapers! Any man who 
reads the newspapers is a pessimist. There is nothing so 
alive as today’s newspapers and nothing so dead as yes- 
terday’s. ; 
The Newspapers. 


Now just a word: I am a public man and I am afraid 
of the newspapers. Of course [| am a newspaper man too 
as well as a saw mill man. Newspapers are precisely 


what you and I make them and a man can not read them 
and keep of an optimistic mind. They print the excep- 
tional, the unusual; they give you the sensational, and so, 
when you read about murders aud urson and crime and 
assault and aH sorts of notorious yellow reading of excep 
tional events occurring here and everywhere, how can a 
man still say he is an optimist in view of such events? 
For every act of infidelity on the part of a trust there 
are ten thousand unrecorded acts of charity and self sacri 
fice. [ Applause. | For every robbery, for every betrayal, 
for every piece of profanity there are thousands more of 
prayers of sainted women ascending to heaven to ask the 
blessings of God upon the households and their children. 
rhere never has been a time when the hand of the strong 
was not lifted up to help the weak; there never was a time 
when the rich and the mighty did not give their means to 
lift up a life and make it worth living. ‘There never was 
a time when millions of self sacrifices did not £0 to elevate 
the earth toward heaven. Men approve of that which is 
good and they follow it; they reprehend that which is bad 
and punish it We have in a season punishment for crime; 
the patient has to be operated on. ‘There are those of us 
that are shortsighted enongh to blame the knife for the 
cancer. [Applause.! There are some who despise the light 
tor what the light reveals, but the everyday commonsense 
Americans see that re it 


“The way is lifting, the way is broadening 
God is in the heavens and justice on the throne : 
Right is right since God is God, and right today 
will honor ; ; 
But to doubt would be disloyalty, to falter would 
be to sin.” ; 
I thank you, Mr. Toastmaster. [Applause. ] 


Senator Knox spoke as follows: 


Senatorial Encomiums. 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: I think it 
rare good fortune of Uncle Joe, who is not 
vice president, who is not here, and myself, who am glad to 
he here, that the presiding genius at this banquet is a Penn- 
sylvanian and my fellow townsman of Pittsburg, for if we 
were in the hands of the incoming president ‘of Ohio, I 
think we might suffer. [Applause. | ; : 

Your president is a rare humorist: he has exactly per- 
verted and changed things as I understood they were to 
be. I was invited to come here for the pleasure of meeting 
you and was told that I would not be expected to make a 
speech. My friend who has delighted you and has just 
taken his seat was informed by an inspection of the program 
that he was not expected to make a speech, but to my own 
surprise and astonishment I observed upon that same 
beautiful document that I am down for such a feature 
Now, Mr. President, that is scarcely fair, but really there 
is no penalty that you could have imposed npon me that 
would have prevented my coming had I known the delights 
of this evening. [Applause.] 

I have been informed confidentially by at least 


is the 
here, and the 


os ) twenty 
gentlemen since I came that this is probably the finest body 
of men that can be gathered together in ) 


plause.] I accepted that statement with m.¥- LAP 
salt until I saw the brilliant and beautiful 
and sweethearts and friends tha 
ss. them. [Applause.] 
Although I hail from the city of Pittsbur yhere s , 
of my friends talk and deal in’ large aguren” ‘eo ‘been 
most impressed by some of the things that have been poured 
into my ear this evening about the business represented 
by this association. I have been told that the productive 
capacity of the enterprise represented here amounts to some 
two score billions of feet of lumber. I have been told 
that its market value at the place of production is almost 
seven hundred millions of dollars. Bigness! | have no 
objection to bigness in anything in this great country of 
ours; where large things are being demanded it requires 
large instrumentalities to perform them. I am told that 
the area of production represented here extends from Wash 
ington upon the northwest to Florida in the southeast: 
from Maine in the northeast to southern California in the 
southwest, and that the products are scattered throughout 
the entire world. 


grains of 
galaxy of wives 
t they were able to gather 


Commercial Conditions. 


The unity of interest and the unity of purpose is what 
constitutes an association such as this. Consider for a 
moment the condition of the commerce of this country at the 
time of the framing of the constitution. Consider for 4 
moment that between states actual reprisals existed: that 
the New England farmer could not send his firewood into 
the state of New York without paying duty at the borders 
that the New Jersey farmer and the truck gardener could 
not send his poultry and his garden truck from Paulus 
Hook to Manhattan island without paying custom duty to 
the state of New York; that the state of New Jersey 
taxed; and remember that this country was born by reason 
of the demand of free commercial intercourse between the 
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states, and that is the cornerstone of our institut 


[Applause. ] 


a. 


How is it now? You are not here representing the intor. 
ests of a state or forty-six states. You are here re; 


senting the interests of a nation. You are living under 


n- 


stitutions which guarantee to every man all the riciits 


and privileges, whatever state he may belong to, in 


of the states of this glorious union. You are living mw 
institutions which prevent the states from taking { 


any citizen of the United States any right or priy 
which he enjoys and which control and regulate the ¢ 
transportation industries of this country in which you 
so vitally concerned. You are living under institut 
which now we can see have guaranteed to every man 
turer, every shipper, every citizen of this great cou 
equality, stability and reasonableness in rates of transp: 
tion. [ Applause. ] Not only has this great govern: 
laid its constitutional hand upon the great transport: 
companies by rail, but, I am glad to say, there is wit 
doubt the intention in the very near future to begi) 
intelligent and a national system of the development ot 


natural highways of commerce—the waterways. [¢ 
appiause.] When this great experiment was begun it 
begun under the most adverse conditions and circumsta 


Fulfillment of Prophecy. 


It was prophesied by one of the greatest friends of A 


ica, who lived in England in that day, that, as to An 
becoming an empire under one head, whether republic: 
monarchial, it was one of the most venturesome na 
that ever was conceived, even by writers of romance. 
mental antipathies and clashings of interests of the A 
cans and their manners indicate that they live un 
center of union and under common interest. They 

can be united into one compact empire under any speci 
government whatever—a disunited people until the er 
time—suspicious and distrustful of each other they 
be divided and subdivided into little commonwealt! 
principalities, according to the natural boundaries by 

bays of the sea and by vast rivers, lakes and ridg 
mountains; and that was the statement and the pro 
of one of America’s greatest friends in England a 
time of our struggle for independence. : 


Man’s Inhumanity to Man. 


Mr. President, I dread the antipathies sometimes 
fested by public men in their discussion of the r« 
interests in one portion of our country to another. I 
Mr. President, that one thing we must look out for i 
these antipathies do not grow. I think the tongue ot 
cism and the nand of correction should be laid upx 
public man who undertakes to set one section of the « 
against another. [Applause.] When I hear a man 
sent to this capital to represent the nation takes a px 
which logically leads to disunion I regard it as a! 
for extreme regret. There is no reason why the ma: 
lives in 'lexas should abuse the citizenship, or the px 
or the manners, or the habits of the people of New En; 
There is no reason why a man who lives in the lux 
the great city should condemn the humbler habits 
man who lives upon the plains. There are compens 
in all these things. What advantage has the pamper 
or woman of the great and luxurious town compare: 
he or she who lives in the open sunlight, in the op 
upon the mountains or upon the plains? And I say 
and I say it in all sincerity, that as the desire fo 
commercial intercourse was the cause that gave b 
this nation, I believe that unity, commercial uni! 
probably the leaven which will preserve it. [Appla 


Reverberations of Heavy Ordnance. 


Speaker Cannon—Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association: 
fords me pleasure to be present this evening to 
your faces under conditions that are agreeable to n 
if these conditions were absent I would not talk at 
cause I, too, have been dining. It is always int: 
to me to meet Americans, whether they be lum 
whether they be scientists, whether they be manufa 
whether they be engaged in any calling, where t 
operate with their fellows, whether capitalists or 
in making matters take shape that is useful to m 
and any one who gets toward the top of any one o 
almost infinite callings has his hands full and thers 
can not expect more than one. I have been enal 
over thirty years, through luck, principally, to foo! 
fiding constituency [laughter and applause] to re 
power of attorney to act for them in the National C 

Gentlemen, touching your specialty, there is mu 
there is room for much talk; there are men 
not know a white pine from a yellow pine; who wi 
know poplar from black or white walnut, or an o: 
can give you cards and spades in your calling and 
you. { Laughter. ] They are real lumbermen; t 
political lumbermen; there be demagogic lumberm 
then there be men who are friends of the people. 
ter.] There be those who, in the next twenty year 
exbause the forests of the republic—maybe! [La 
We do not know—lI can not say! Nay, nay. There 
who make reputation in public life, in department 
in legislative life, by denouncing the criminal wast 
touching the destruction of the forest. I sometin 
them talk; I sometimes wonder how much they 
| Laughter. ] 


Reminiscences of the Primitive Life. 


It was given me in early life, though not by any 
of my own, to grow up in the Wabash country, in | 
What a magnificent country it was in its great 
given by the great Creator, in oil, and stone, and g: 
only knows what else is to come, but I know w! 
to have seen the leanto—the leanto that was built 
pioneers in Indiana. I do not know whether all 
know what a leanto was. The tea was from the w! 
and the sassafras and around us was the unbroke! 
of poplar and oak, walnut and sycamore and cotton 

Mr. Senator, it was worth a man’s life to bring 
acres of that land under subjection. Fever and ague. 
that you could cut with a knife. My God! Wh: 
have become of the people that settled in Indiana ! 
preserved the forest. [Applause and laughter. | 
were no railroads; no transportation except by ro 
were trails through mud that was up to the hub, :‘ 
some of the hub if the wheel had been large enoug 
toiled for an existence. I have deadened the tr 
waited for them to be blown down or chopped dow 
we could get a little patch that we could plant t 
or sow the wheat in, and gradually the country 
up and drained out, and the forests were destroy 
there a man within the sound of my voice from t! 
of Ohio or the state of Indiana or the state of K 
and other states, or Tennessee or others, that wou! 
could, have almighty power to say, let there be liz 
there was light, who would put ourselves back 
years ago when there was nothing but the wild be: 
the adventurous pioneer to be found in that vast 
known as the Northwest Territory, that would ti 
hands back upon the dial fifty or sixty years a¢ 
one of them! Not one of them; because they wou 
to go through the same experience that we went thr 

Now, then, it was very bad when I split rails | 
black walnut when a boy and went back to the old 
two years ago and found in the old fence some 0! 
black walnut rails. Wasteful? Yes, but from the sul 
ings, those who could have delivered us from that a’ 
deluge of forest would have been hailed as bene 
And yet we agonize! What is to.become of posterity 


the natural resources are being destroyed. In forty 


fifty years we are to freeze to death because there | 
more coal and there will be no more lumber; no mor 
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freeze now that fifty years from now they may have 
ymething to warm them. [Laughter.] Oh, gentlemen! in 
he development of the country these things were neces- 
iry. Under the hand of necessity this Caucasian race 
rom one decade to another, one generation to another, will 
1eet these conditions; and I have supreme faith under 
vhich and upon which I would rest my soul's salvation that 
hose who are to follow us will find some way to live and 
be warm. [Laughter and applause.] The sun is the 
reat center, of course, in the universe, and ever since I was 
small boy, when my mischievous playmate got a little 
mvex or concave lens and focused the sun’s rays upon the 
ik of my neck until I jumped and screamed, I have been 
tisfied that time when necessity presses us somebody will 
ke the rays of the sun and utilize them—harness them 
hen they are forced to production. O, the river, the tides 
the ocean in the fullness of time, will be harnessed. They 
y the iron ore is to give out. My God! The iron ore 
ill be gone inside of a generation and yet there is, so 
speak, an infinity of clay that yields aluminum that is 
illed strong. When necessity presses us we will have 
iminum rays to fortify the locomotive unless something 
mes in better by the aid of invention. So that I am not 
sing sleep. [Laughter.] 


Forestry and Transportation. 


Well, you may say, should we do nothing for the forests 

forestry? Nay, nay! In spite of law, in spite of preach- 

« and theory, day by day and year by year, until today, 
my prairie state of Illinois, there is tenfold more timber 
in there was forty-odd years ago when I went to the 
ite, settled upon the prairie, and there was nothing in 
ht except the rosin wood and the prairie grass. [Ap- 
ise, 

Well, but transportation! My God! Transportation! We 
to be eaten up by these monopolists that are sucking 
life blood out of the body politic, watering the stock, 

conviction, trusts, h——- to pay all along [laughter], 
ckedness! Yes. And it is wonderful how glibly some- 
dy in my district that wants to turn'me down for nom- 
ition as a candidate for Congress in August next, per- 
ance declaims and talks about the octopuses. Well, now 
us see about it. I suppose there are octopuses. I am 

an enforcement of the law, and new laws are made for 

ihem, adapted to the conditions. But, after all, when I 

sit down in cold blood and take the question of stock. Lo! 

and behold! I find with one-half of the railway mileage, 

4.000 miles across the continent, I find that the passenger 
iff is but a little more than half of the passenger tariff 
sewhere on earth. I find that the freight tariff is but a 
tle more than one-half of the freight tariff in any country 

on earth. And this, in spite of the —- - 

octopuses that are raising ——— by night and by day. 
|l.auughter and applause. ] 

No. I have lived in that great middle west before there 
was a railroad and I had to go down on a flatboat every 
spring when the waters were high in the Wabash and its 
tributaries and come back with the proceeds of your prod- 
uct, and your wheat, and your chickens, that you floated 
down and exchanged for the products of New Orleans that 
were needed, brought up on the little stern-wheel steamer 
we used to say could run on a heavy dew. [Laughter.] 
Well, the octopuses were not dreamed of then; not invented ; 
not existing. You would get one pair of shoes made a year 
for every boy or man in the neighborhood, made on the 
boy's last or a man’s last, that had no regard whatever 
for a narrow foot or a broad foot, and the shoemaker had 
ordinarily had what he called one or two or three lasts, 
and he would work all week to make that one pair of 
shoes for each one of his customers, and we used to say 
of this gentleman, the shoemaker, he was a preacher as 
well as shoemaker, that he saved souls on Sunday and 
half-soles on the other six days of the week. [Laughter.] 

Would I change the west for that? Nay, nay! Shaking 
with ague! Don’t any of you boys know what an ague cake 
is or was; a hardening of the spleen that would be one, 
. three or four cakes. We used to call them ague cakes. 
Almost everybody had them, and if there was a complete 
absence of them you could not get into good society. 
{Laughter.] They were more valuable than is the diamond 
I 
t 











klace of the tair dame of this time. Would I go back 
the time when the sound of “low bridge, low bridge!” 
heard on the canal that led from Toledo to Evansville, 
nd.? Nay, nay! That cry has passed by and the jokes that 
were made about low bridge when the ebb would come have 
been forgotten and the canal has long since been abandoned 
ud a railway constructed upon the tow-path. 


New Problems. 


Ah! Gentlemen, let me say to you here and now that 
each decade brings new problems to solve. This country, 
Senator Knox, is not suffering from overcharges for either 
ght or passenger transportation [applause], and what 
! raised Cain, magnified by the demagogic appeal here 

| there from people who want to regulate the sun and 

moon and the stars and the whole solar system [ap- 
I se], what has raised Cain is that in the development 
of this country as the railroad would stretch across the 
( rt and cover the mountains without inhabitants, that 
to promote immigration and development that they would 
give bonuses for agreements for traffic that would encour- 
age people to make the venture, but, having given them and 
the country being developed until commonwealth after com- 
Inonwealth sprang into the republic as one star after an- 
( sprang into the firmament of creation and dawned in 
fullness of time, we had these practices continuing here 
there, and Sam, whether he had an elevator in Illinois 
or Nebraska, would agree to give so much business in con- 
sid-ration of such and such rates, and Jim—who was equal- 
s good as Sam—would build an elevator, and he could 
get the rates, and, therefore, when Tom would come in 
could not get the same rate, that was a majority 

‘inst Sam, and we began to kick and got the nation under 
t hanged condition that every man under similar condi- 

Ss Was entitled to the same treatment from this great 
s of common carriers, and the people began to kick and 
. and kick. Well, I think the kicking was all right, and 
tor Knox, under your lead more than that of any man 

g, legislation has come that will cut the preference under 
‘ar conditions by the root. You have enacted it; it may 

re further enactment. think not great enactment 
ise, gentlemen, you may make law, but under our form 
<overnment, with the executive that is to enforce the 

ind the codrdinate branch of Congress that is to make 
iw, thank God, under the guarantee of the constitution 
the interest of civilization the last guess that applies 
aw under the constitution is the judiciary, the balance 
|, that from month to month and from decade to decade 
ds free from popular clamor; understanding the law 
understanding the government, applies the law to the 
tions when a case is presented. -Thank God for the 

s of the United States! They are performing their 

s as the codrdinate branch, and of the last analyses, 

have the last guess and the executive and the legis- 

—s bow as the fathers intended they should bow. 
iause, 

ntlemen, I expected to talk about five minutes, but, 
= wound up, the old clock must run down. [Laughter.] I 

our pardon for having talked so long. You older men 

trot in the same class that I do don’t sell out your 
né Go along. There is time enough left for you to 
ute your business until you die; therefore, don’t for- 

' it: you have built it up to your profit and to the 
proit of all the country. Oh, somebody may say that we 

versally admit, with the doubling of the population, 
ost the tripling of it in forty years, that the conditions 
have changed; they have changed, but let me say to you, 
eenviemen, measuring my words, it will be necessary to 
pursue a different policy toward the preservation of ‘your 











holdings in the forest, that instead of cutting it clean 
you should be more careful about the cutting; you will 
do it because it is to your interest to do it, and that is 
greater than everything else. It is greater than law; it is 
greater than all the inspectors that could be assembled in 
this room, although you piled them one upon the other. 
I am not saying that inspectors are not necessary; that in- 
telligence is not necessary, that suggestions are not neces- 
sary as to the forests, and as to the farm, and as to the 
factory, and as te the mines—they are all necessary. You 
will take that which is practical and that which is good, 
and if you get a grain of wheat out of a bushel of chaff 
from the scientists and the alleged scientists, it will be 
good fot you and good for the whole country. 

Gentlemen, I am an optimist, and expect to be an op- 
timist when J die. I have had my swing, but I expect when 
the supreme moment comes to have but one prayer: That 
when I cross the dark river and find my abiding place, 
whether I will have an asbestos or a muslin halo, I expect 
to look over the battlements of one place or the other and 
clap my hands while you and your children are doing things 
according to the interest of the times or the decade in 
which you are doing them. Good night. [Applause.] 


Congressman Burke, of Pennsylvania, was the next 
speaker introduced and he spoke as follows: 


A Voice From Pennsylvania. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: When I look at my 
watch and contemplate what is to happen in the future and 
reflect over what has already been said and done in this 
room I feel, indeed, very much embarrassed. I never felt be- 
fore as I do tonight the deep sense of gratitude that a man 
of my age should feel to be permitted to listen to voices in 
an age in which so stalwart and splendid a figure as 
that of Uncle Joe Cannon, of Illinois, has dwelt. [ Ap- 
plause.] I never had more admiration for my great com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania than I had when I listened to 
the profound, the clean cut, the logical and forceful re- 
marks of the ablest legal mind in the senate of the United 
States, the Honorable Philander Chase Knox. 

I looked over this body and I thought of a few things to 
say that to my mind would be impressive, and I thought 
possibly to your's would be beautiful and instructive, but 
when I recall the hour to which we have arrived I am re- 
minded of the fellow who was on his way home late at night 
just a little the worse for wear. He was uncertain as to 
whether he should finally wend his way homeward and give 
his good wife the best excuse at his command, or whether 
he should sit upon the sidewalk and wait until sunrise. 
One thing he must do in order to improve his intelligence 
of his surroundings, he concluded he must tell his wife the 
time. He wandered along that street until he came to a 
pawnshop, and secing it he walked up to the door and 
rapped and there was no response. Then he tapped on 
the window and there was no response; and finally he 
shoved his elbow through the door, and with the smashing 
of the glass the old pawnbroker came down and he said, 
“Well, what do you mean coming around and breaking the 
windows at this time of the morning?’ He said, “Well, I 
want to know what time it is.” “Well,” replied the pawn- 
broker, ‘“‘why don’t you go to city hall, why do you come 
to me?’ He said, ‘Why, you have got my watch.” [Laugh- 
ter.] Well, he had. If some one had my watch it would 
possibly be at the risk of my inflicting upon you a speech. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have lived tonight in an atmos- 
phere of optimism; I have seen the clouds brushed away 
and the rainbow take their place. I have seen the spirit 
pictured that ought to animate every young man in this 
audience, the same spirit that has animated the men who 
made this body a possibility. My friend Senator Knox pic- 
tured to you the prophecy of the great Englishman who 
spoke of the impossibility of this great Union ever becom- 
ing an empire of united and happy people, but you tonight 
who come from that empire of the far northwest in Wash- 
ington, from the far southeast, from the golden shores of 
the Pacific to the New England states, attesting your asso- 
ciation tonight as no other body as has been my pleasure to 
come in contact with, presided over by the gray-haired sage 
of the American Congress, you teach possibility and the 
actuality as to the fulfillments of those who taught optim- 
ism long years ago, rather than those who indulged in pes- 
simism. Every day of our lives there is an imaginary line 
drawn in both houses of the American Congress. It is not 
a fundamental thought, it is a habit that men have in- 
dulged in concluding that it is their duty when they reach 
that body to praise their own commonwealth, and to de- 
nounce some other section. I wish they were here tonight, 
every man of them, on the republican and the democratic 
side as well, to have heard the speeches to which we have 
listened, beginning with that beautiful one, that effective 
one, that eloquent one, by my friend J. Sloat Fassett, the 
next governor of the state of New York, and running 
through the commonwealth of Pennsylvania out into the 
very heart of the American republic in Illinois. I wish 
that all the members of both parties, east and west, and 
north and south, could have been here to have seen these 
lines wiped out and to have realized that after all we are 
one people, animated by a common purpose, and that pur- 
pose is to make this the richest, the best, the noblest and 
the purest of all the nations in the tide of time, teaching 
the world that we have no lines that mark the existence of 
sectionalism in this country. 

Vith the same purpose that inspired the men a few 
years ago who shouldered the guns and followed the flag, 
not because our trade had been destroyed, not because the 
stars in that flag had been trampled on, but because they 
were a suffering humanity. They shouldered their guns 
and marched away from the home of Grant, and the home 
of Lincoln, and from the New England states, and from 
the great empire of the west; they marched out, not to 
avenge a wrong against our country, but to lift up humanity 
the world over. They had written upon their hearts the 
doctrine, “Christ was born across the sea with a glory in 
His bosom that transfigured you and me. As he died to 
make men holy let us die to make men free.” And they 
did for the first time in the history of the world; they did 
it. Who did it? Your sons and our brothers. The present 
generation, the men back to whom the future wil oint 
with the same pride as my friend, the speaker, has pointed 
to those who have made the history during the period in 
which he has lived. 

Let me conclude by sending you home to all the sections 
of this glorious country and to invite you back when you 
come again, to the White House, and I guarantee you ad- 
mission—I do not care whether you get through the front 
door by making a few gentle Knox or making a noise like 
a Cannon—you will be welcome. [Applause.] But, gen- 
tlemen, and you, ladies, too, let me send you home with 
this little gospel written upon your memories as having 
been born and proven here in spirit; we do not live to tear 
down: we do not live to destroy, or to create animosities; 
we do not live to foster criticisms, but we do live to wipe 
out the errors of the past and to push back the clouds 
and give way to the sunlight. Oh, I will remember as long 
as I can remember the gentleman from whose lips I first 
heard these lines. They made their impression upon my 
memory sixteen years ago in the presence of 30,000 people 
in the city of Minneapolis in the great northwest, in closing 
his speech before the great national convention, over which 
he presided. My friend Mr. Fassett pictured the glorious 
future, and in concluding he said: 





“We live to create that season by gifted men foretold 
When man shall live for reason and not alone for gold. 
When men shall be united, the whole world lighted 
As Eden was of old.” 


I thank you. [Applause.] 
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Dealers’ Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 
James Sherlock Davis, president New York Lumber Trade 
Association, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Louis A. Mansfield, secretary 
Connecticut, New Haven. 
MEMBERS AND GUESTS. 
Adams, Daniel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Alexander, George F., United Lumber Co., Springfield, -Mass. 
Amos, H. J., Nellis, Amos & Swift, Utica, N. Y. 
Anderson, Thomas B., George C. Anderson & Sons, Inc., 
Latrobe, Pa. 
Armstrong, E. A., Roanoke Ry. & Lumber Co., Camden, N. J. 
Bakcock, E. V., E. V. Babcock & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Bagg, Ernest N., Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso 
ciation, Springfield, Mass. 
Baldwin, John S., Worcester, Mass. 
Barnum, Edwin H., George Alling’s Sons Co., New Haven, Conn. 
3eckley, E. A., Crosby & Beckley Company, New Haven, Conn. 
Bemis, H. C., Bemis & Vosburgh, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Bennett, A. K., V. G. Bennett Co., Camden, N. J. 
Bennett, Killam B., Munger & Bennett, Camden, N. J. 
Bigelow, A. P., A. P. Bigelow & Co., New York city. 
Billmeyer, H. D., Billmeyer Lumber Co., Cumberland, Md. 
Blades L. C., Forman-Blades Lumber. Company, Elizabeth 
cry, X. CS. 
Blanchard, H. W., Blanchard Lumber Company, Boston, Mass. 
Bloss, 8. M., Lyons Cypress Lumber Company, Garyville, La. 
joake, G. W., Boake Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
*hm, W. J., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Bond, Alfred J., Bradford, Pa. 
Bonner, J. W., Stiegel Lumber Corporation, Stokesville, Va. 
Bowers, 8S. P., W. D. Gill & Son, New York city. 
Brady, Brady Bros., North Tonawanda, N a 
Breon, 3, PBreon Lumber Company, Williamsport, Pa. 
Briggs, J. M., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Broun, F. K., Watson Lands Lumber Company, Mayburg, Pa. 
Bruckman, Charles H., Bruckman Lbr. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Bruner, O. M., O. M. Bruner Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Buck, Frank, Estate of Daniel Buck, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Buell, Guy I., Montgomery Lumber Company, Suffolk, Pa. 
Cadwallader, A. J., George F. Craig & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cameron, Edward M., Cameron & Hawn, Albany, - 
Campbell, J. C., United States Spruce Lbr. Co., Marion, Va. 
Campe, W. W. E. Campe Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
Cape, Henry, New York, N. Y. 
Chamberlin, W. E., John M. Woods Co., East Cambridge, Mass. 
Chapman, C. 8., Forest Service, Washington, D. C. 
Coles, John W., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Coppock, C. J., Coppock-Warner Lbr. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cottrell, Joseph W., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Cox, William T., Forest Service, Washington, D. C. 
Craig, George F., George F. Craig & Sons, Philadelphia. 
Craig, W. P., William Whitmer & Sons, Inc., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Cramer, A. B., Suffolk, Va.. 
Crane, F. W., F. W. Crane Lbr. Co., Morgantown, W. Va. 
Creasy, S. C., Creasy & Wells, Bloomsburg, Pa. 
Criste, J. G., Interior Lumber Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Currie, Benjamin C., Halfpenny & Hamilton, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Diebold, A. J., Forest Lumber Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Dill, Lewis, Baltimore, Md. 
Doane, Nathaniel, Manchester, N. H. 
Duryea, J. M., E. D. Mineoh & Co., Marshalltown, Ia. 
Dwight, William M., Dwight Lumber Company, Detroit, Mich. 
Ecclis, S. Robb, Surry Lumber Company, Baltimore Md 
Eddy, E. J., National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. 
Eddy, R. B., Bay City, Mich. 
Edwards, Gordon C., W. C. Edwards & Co., Ottawa, Ont. 
Eisenhauer, G. R., Eisenhauer, MacLea Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sisinger, Frank J., Eisenger Bros., Washington, D. C. 
inger, Walter G., Ejisinger Bros., Washington, D. C. 
Field, Harry 8., Justice P. Taylor & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Field, Henry K., Henry K. Field & Co., Alexandria, Va 
Fleck, Paul W., Paul W. Fleck Lbr. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Foster, Marcus L., Stone & Foster Lumber Company, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 
Fritz, William H., William H. Fritz & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gaines, William B., Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
ssociation, Greenfield, Mass. 
Galliher, C. H., W. T. Galliher & Bro., Inc., Washington, D. C. 
Galliher, C. E., W. T. Galliher & Bro., Inc., Washington, D. C. 
Galliher, W. G., W. T. Galliher & Bro., Inc., Washington, D. C, 
Gardiner, Charles S., Gage Lumber Company, Providence, R. I 
Germain, L., jr., The Germain Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Gill, William D., William D. Gill & Son, Baltimore, Md 
Glasby, J. F., Newark, N. J. 
Glavis, E. 8., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Guenther, Emil, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Guy, C. R., Ellington & Guy, Inc., Richmond, Va. 
Hamilton, A. N., Hamilton Bros., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Hamilton, E. D., Hamilton Bros., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Hamilton, Henry N., A. 8S. Kibbee & Son, Albany, N. Y. 
Hammer, Thomas B., Hammer Lumber Company, Philadelphia. 
Haymaker, W. S., Empire Lumber Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Hazard, Horace G., H. G. Hazard & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Henderson, J. F., Henderson Lumber Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Henderson, J. H., H. C. Huston Lbr. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Henderson, 8S. S., Pocahontas Lumber Company, Brookville, Pa. 
Henson, E. F., Henson & Pearson, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Herrell, Lee L., Washington, D. C. 
Higbie, R. W., R. W. Higbie Company, New York, N. Y. 
Hillman, J. H., H. G. Hazard & Co., Philadelphia, Pa 
Howard, Josiah, C. B. Howard Compary, Emporium, Pa. 
Hume, G. L., Montgomery Lumber Company, Suffolk, Va. 
furdman, William W., National Lumber Insurance Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Johnston, W. D., American Lumber and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Jones, Gardner D., Jones Hardwood Company, Boston, Mass. 
Jones, George Wilson, Utica, N. Y. 
Judd, William H., The Getman & Judd Co., Stamford, Conn. 
Kile, B. E., Kile & Morgan, Providence, R. I. 
Kellogg, R. S., Forest Service, Washington, D. C 
Kendall, J. L., Kendall Lumber Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Knight, W. W., Long-Knight Lumber Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Knox, P. O., Pittsburg, Pa. 
La Porte, Charles, George E. Walker, Washington, D. ¢€ 
Laidlaw, Walter C., The R. Laidlaw Lbr. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Lampson, Louis A., Connecticut Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
New Haven, Conn. 
Lawrence, Frank W. Lawrence & Wiggin, Boston, Mass 
Lawton, J. T., jr., Joseph Thomas & Son, Baltimore, Md. 
Libbey, J. Edward, J. Edward Libbey & Son, Washington, 
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Libbey, Robert M., John L. Roper Lumber Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Lippincott, Robert C., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Long, Richard H., Lumber Insurers’ General Agency, New York. 
Lyons, William H., Montgomery Bros., Buffalo, N. Y. 
MacBride, W. C., Philadelphia Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia. 

McDade, H. M., E. A. Souder & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
McDuff, Edw: W., McDuff Coal and Lumber Company, Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 
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Melivain, Hugh, Retail Lumbermen's Association of Philadel- 
phia, Pa 
Mclivain, J. Gibson, jr., J. Gibson MelIlvain & Co., Philadelphia. 
McKelvey, R. H., Lumber Insurance Company of New York. 
McLean, Angus, Hugh McLean Lbr. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
McLean, J. N., McLean Bros., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
McLeod, John, R. Laidlaw Lumber Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
MacLea, Daniel, Eisenhauer, MacLea Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Magargal, H. E., J. W. Difenderfer Lumber Company, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 
Martin, W. L., Embury-Martin Lbr. Co., Cheboygan, Mich. 
Martin, W. B., The Martin Barriss Company, Cleveland, O 
Maule, Charles P., Retail Lumbermen’'s Assn. of Philadelphia. 
Mead, J. J.. Mead & Spear Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Mineoh, E. D., Mineoh & Co., Eagle Grove, Ia. 
Mitchell, J. B., John L. Roper Lumber Company, New York. 
Mitchell, Warren M., Mitchell & Weaver, Washington, D. C. 
Montgomery, George B., Montgomery Bros. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Monthron, Guy H., Bay City, Mich. 
Moore, W. B., Berlin Mills Company, Portland, Me. 
Morgan, S. D.. Kile & Morgan, Columbus, 0. 
Morse, Fred S., Fred S. Morse Lbr. Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Mottu, Theodore, Theodore Mottu & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Noble, Howard L., White, Frost & White, New York, N. Y. 
Olson, H. E., The Crosby & Beckley Company, New Haven, 
Conn 
Opperman, A. C., 
Page, Charles E., 





Pittsburg. Pa. 
Charles E. Page & Co., New York. 






Palmer t. L., Palmer-Hunter Lumber Company, Boston, Mass. 
Parker, F. E., Mershon, Schuette, Parker & Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
Perry, E. } secy. National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Assn. 


Peters, Justin, Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company 

Reilly, James M., secy. New Jersey Lumbermen’s Protective 
Association 


Philbrick, H. C., Boston, Mass. 


Remick, Royal C., Wilmington, N. C. 

tice, William, Lake Lumbermen’s Exchange, Philadelphia. 
Riches, A. R., S. C. Kanady Lumber Company, Toronto, Ont. 
tobinson, H. P., Lumbermen’s Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rockwell, Fred. W., Pennsylvania Door and Sash Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rogar, F. E., E. H. Barnes Company, Norfolk, Va. 

Roper, William B., John L. Roper Lumber Company, Nor- 
folk, Va. 

Ross, Thomas L., Red Cypress Lumber Company, Pretoria, III. 
toss, Walter W. 

Rutherford, William, William Rutherford & Sons’ Company, 
Montreal. 

Satler, L. L., L. L. Satler Lumber Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Schofield, R. W., Schofield Bros., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Schumaker, F., Stone Lumber Company, Boston. 

Schumaker, Len., A. C. Dutton Lbr. Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Schupner, W. W., National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Assn. 

Sheip. Henry H., Henry H. Sheip Manufacturing Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Shepherd, C. O., C. O. Shepherd Lumber Company, New York. 

Sherman, Hon. James S., member of Congress from New York. 

Shoemaker, Samuel, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sizer, Thomas M.. Robert B. Sizer & Co., New York. 

Slade, Lewis C., Saginaw, Mich. 

Small, John H., member of Congress from North Carolina. 

Smaller, William M., president New Jersey Lumbermen’s Pro- 
tective Association, Bound Brook. 

Smedley, Horace W., Smedley & Muhl, Ardmore, Pa. 

Smedley, W. H., Lumbermen’s Exchange, Philadelphia. 

Smith, Gouverneur E., New York, N. Y. 

Smith, Thomas W., Lumber Exchange, Washington, D. C. 

Spicer, A. R., Central Pennsylvania Lumber Company, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. 


Snowden, T. J., Mason & Snowden Lbr. Co., 

Stafford, Hartwell, Southern Lumberman. 

Stoner, The Flint, Erving & Stoner Company, Pittsburg, Pa 

Swain, A. W., Swain, Allcock & Swain, New York, N. Y 

Teare, E. E., Potter, Teare & Co., Cleveland, O. 

Teufel, M. W., Davison Lumber Company, Ltd., New York 

Thompson, C. H., Lewis, Thompson & Co., Inc., Philadelphia 
Pa. 

Thompson, J. W., J. W. Thompson Lbr. Co., Memphis, Tenn 

Thorfo, W. J., Forest Lumber Company, Washington, D. C. 

Tibbits, Charles H., Port Chester, N. Y. 

Turner, Dwight J., The Turner Lbr. Co., Toronto, Ont. 

Underwood, W. G., Albemarle Lumber Company, Hertford, N. « 


Seranton, Pa. 


Van Wert, W. E., Emporium Lbr. Co., Keating Summit, Pa. 
Walcott, Nelson H., L. H. Gage Lbr. Co., Providence, R. I 
Walker, George E., Washington, D. C. 
Walker, S. D., Gouverneur E. Smith, New York, N. Y. 
Wall., J. B., Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Company, Buffalo, N 
Weitzel, H. S., P. Elmer Weitzel & Bro., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Weitzel, P. Elmer, Owen M. Bruner Company, Philadelphia, P 
Wheeler, E. E., Wheeler Lumber Company, Waterford, Pa. 
Wheeler, George R., Union Lumber Manufacturing Compar 
Cumberland, Md. 
Wheeler, N. P.. Wheeler & Dusenbury, Endeavor, Pa. 
Whelpton, Henry, Owen M. Bruner Company, Philadelphia, } 
Whitaker, L. P., Washington, D. C. 
White, Richard P., Albany, N. Y. 
Whiteman, F. W., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wiley, Maurice W., Charles T. Stran Company, Baltimore, M 
Wilkinson, J. A., John L. Roper Lbr. Co., Belhaven, N. C. 
Williamson, C. B., Stiegel Lbr. Corporation. Harrisonburg, \ 
Wilson-Jones, George, secretary New York State Retail Lum) 
Dealers’ Association. 
Willson, Alex., Wilson Bros. Lumber Company, Pittsburg, P 
Wright, J. Sam, Butters Lumber Company, Boardman, N. C 








HOO-H00 GAINS FOOTING IN THE WORLD'S METROPOLIS. 


English and American Lumbermen Fraternize Over Projected Branch in London—Move Meets With the Hearty Approval and Co-operation of British Brethren. 


Since the initial concatenation toward the end of last 
year in London Hoo-Hoo has not made that progress in 
England which those interested in the movement could 
wish. All sorts of absurd stories seem to have been 
circulated as to the methods by which the initiatory 
rites were conducted, with the result that comparatively 
few members of the trade have accepted the invitations 
of their friends, who have already joined the order, to 
follow their example. With the idea of arriving at some 
modus operandi by which the prejudice which exists 
against the order might be dispelled, as well as of 
furthering its usefulness in this country, an informal 
gathering of members and friends—convened by R. L. 
Withnell—was held at Simpson’s restaurant, Strand, 
W. C., on Saturday evening, February 22. The econ- 
ference was preceded by a dinner at which the following 
were present: H. J. Munro (Lyon, Munro & Co.), who 
was voted to the chair, and W. H. Russe (Russe & 
Burgess, Memphis, U. 8. A.), J. H. Penrod (The Wal- 
nut Corporation, Kansas City, U. S. A.), Edwin Haynes 
(Timber Trades Journal), R. L. Withnell (Dunean, 
Ewing & Co.), (. J. Anderson (Berlin Machine Works, 
Beloit, U. S. A.), Norman A. Wright (C. Leary & Co.), 
H. W. Flatau (Harris Lebus), C. W. Farwill (Page, 
Bull & Co., Limited), C. H. Coupland (London Hard- 
wood Company), James Crichton (Ritter Lumber Com- 
pany, Limited), and W. L. Bird (London representative 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN). 

At the conclusion of the dinner the toasts of ‘‘The 
King’’ and ‘‘ President Roosevelt’’ were submitted from 
the chair, the latter being acknowledged in appropriate 
terms by J. H. Penrod. 

The chairman said they had been called together that 
evening as far as he could make out for one purpose, 
and that was to further the cause of Hoo-Hoo in Eng- 
land. There was a good deal of foolishness attached to 
this order and there was a great deal of good. It was 
impossible for anyone to understand the full benefits to 
be derived therefrom until he joined the order. The 
question before them now was: how are we going to 
help this order on and make it a real live thing in Eng- 
land? They had present that evening representatives of 
a great many interests who might be able to give them 
some help in that direction. At the bottom of Hoo-Hoo 
there was one thing and that was good fellowship; the 
holding out of a helping hand one to the other. He 
would first of all ask their old friend Mr. Haynes to 
start a discussion on the matter. 

E. Haynes said they were all very pleased to have 
with them that night their friends from the other side 
who were connected with this order. More particularly 
were they pleased to see them because they were men 
who were esteemed by their brethren in their own coun- 
try. With regard to Hoo-Hoo he had thought a good 
deal about it and he had also heard a good deal about 
it. He was very anxious to forward the movement in 
this country but there seemed to be some difficulties, the 
chief of which was this: The timber trade of this 
country was so very cliquey. There was no idea of a 
general association here, and as soon as they started any- 
thing of the kind all sorts of prejudices and animosities 
were stirred up. That seemed to him one reason why 
Hoo-Hoo had not got on better. At present there was 
only one association which had a common platform and 
that was the Benevolent Society. The Timber Trade 
Federation had got a big name, but it had only got 300 
members, whereas it should have 3,000. He had an idea 
as to whether they could not modify to some extent the 
order in this country and perhaps link it with the 
Benevolent Society. At a dinner the other day he was 
asked about Hoo-Hoo. The gentleman to whom he was 
speaking said: ‘‘It will not do for us, there is too much 
horseplay about it,’’ and that was the general idea. 
After their recent concatenation in London, which was 
a very sedate affair, certain people quoted some remarks 
about one in the backwoods of America and held it up 
us an example of what would be done here. That sort 
of thing set people’s minds against it. On the other 
side a man of 50 liked to be regarded as a boy, but 
here it was different. He suggested that next concate- 


nation should be in Liverpool. He had made several 
inquiries, but up to the present had been unable to get 
anyone to take the matter up. He suggested to Mr. 
Munro that he call a meeting of the Liverpool trade, 
appoint a committee and get them to push the thing 
forward within the next few months. He was sure the 
London members would support it. He was very glad 
that Mr. Russe was with them that night. With his wide 
experience of the working on the other side he might be 
able to put them on the right track. 

W. H. Russe said that some years ago ten or twelve 
gentlemen who had attended a lumbermen’s convention 
at a little town in Arkansas conceived the idea of form- 
ing an organization which would bring into closer fel- 
lowship and closer understanding the lumber trade and 
its affiliated industries—the trade newspapers, the ma- 
chinery men, the railway traffic men, in fact anyone who 
was a factor in the lumber trade. It was thus that Hoo- 
Hoo was started. First of all limited to 999 members 
it was enlarged to 9,999. Then they started again and 
had almost reached another 9,999. This order had had 
a wonderful effect in drawing the lumber trade—staffs 
as well as principals—and its affiliated industries to- 
gether, and he could see no reason why Hoo-Hoo should 
not have a prosperous career in England. Hoo-Hoo had 
no jurisdiction and did not hold lodges so that if a con- 
catenation was held, say, at Liverpool, men from London, 
Hull or any other place could be admitted. As to the 
features referred to which might be considered objec- 
tionable, that depended upon them entirely, as there was 
nothing in the ritual to which anyone could raise objee- 
tion. They had no reason to be discouraged with what 
they had done. During the first six or seven years of its 
existence Hoo-Hoo made very small progress as far as 
membership was concerned. Take the National Hard- 
wood Exporters’ Association, which controlled the in- 
spection system in the United States, an association 
which they could not govern but which they could guide; 
an association which no one could buy or sell or put 
up any schemes in—well there were more gentlemen 
around that table that were present at the initial meet- 
ing of that body. He believed Hoo-Hoo was an organi- 
zation by which they could get the timber trade to- 
gether. This was the only method of keeping competi- 
tion upon a nice clean basis; if they had friends as com- 
petitors it would be all right. By fighting each other 
they did not increase the consumption or the demand; 
life was so short that they wanted to go through it 
pleasantly. By means of these meetings they would be 
able to pick up a great deal of valuable information as 
well as get out of the groove they had been moving in. 

R. L. Withnell having read letters of regret for in- 
ability to be present from G. T. B. Cobbett, T. H. Shout, 
R. J. Kidman and Messrs. Fox, Iverson, Latham, Snewin 
and Meiter, said he thought it would be a very good 
thing to have the next concatenation in Liverpool, as he 
felt sure there were a number of gentlemen there who 
would join. The leading people in London did not like 
the name Hoo-Hoo. Could they not call it the Timber 
Club? He was certain they would not be able to carry 
it on under its present name. 

The chairman said the name must stand, although what 
comes out of it may be altered. He said further: ‘‘ The 
order was started before we came into being. Let us 
support it or check it out. Hoo-Hoo is not a business 
proposition. You can not alter anything that already 
exists. We must go on with this proposition and bring 
in your lumbermen’s club afterward.’’ 

Mr. Crichton formally proposed that a lumbermen’s 
elub should be formed in London, of which Hoo-Hoo 
should be the basis. Mr. Haynes suggested the forma- 
tion of a committee to consider what could be done in 
regard to the matter. He should like to see an appeal 
made to the trade in London, the thing explained and 
erroneous ideas about it done away with. It was agreed 
that the last named suggestion should be carried and a 
committee consisting of the chairman and Messrs. Flatau, 
Haynes, Wright, Burrell, Crichton and Withnell were 
selected. 

After the health of ‘‘The Visitors’’ and ‘‘The Chair- 





man’’ had been cordially drunk the proceedings, whi: 
had been of the pleasantest possible character, w: 
brought to a conclusion. 





LAND OF THE AZTECS. 


Valuable Timber Lands Interest British Capital— 
Possible Future Source of Timber Supply 
for the United States. 


Mexico City, MExiIco, March 7.—The attention ot 
British capital is being attracted to the timber lanils 
of Mexico and the opportunity afforded for profitable 
investment in the lumber industry. Authoritative an 
nouncement is made that a company has been organize 
in London, England, called the Suchitepee Lumber Com- 
pany, which has for its object taking over the timber 
lands belonging to the El Oro.Mining & Railway Com- 
pany near the El Oro mining camp. The capital stock 
of the new company is $300,000 gold. The price psi: 
for the timber tract is said to have been $150,000 go 
The new company will immediately take steps to instil 
mills and develop the property. 

Development of the lumber industry in the state ot 
Guerrero is leading to important improvements in thie 
building of wagon roads in order that the timber tracts 
may be reached. Governor Flores, of that state, is 
directing the construction of a fine wagon road, to run 
from Iguala, on the Mexican Central railroad, to (! 
pancingo, by way of Mescalla, a distance of fifty miles. 
It is planned to extend the road to the port of Acapu! 

a further distance of about seventy-five miles. The 
Guerrero Lumber & Development Company’s tim! 
holdings are adjacent to the new road. Logging 
means of traction engines is to be undertaken by s 
of the timber owners of that state and the road 
afford a good route for the heavy machinery. 

The San Luis Lumber & Fuel Company, which owns 
a large timber tract and is engaged in the lumber b 
ness in the state of San Luis Potosi, has sold its logging 
railroad, twenty miles long, to the Joseph Iron & Eq 
ment Company. 

W. A. Rogers, of Guadalajara, has bought 12,5!) 
acres of fine timber land in La Yesea district, territ 
of Tepic. He will install a mill and utilize the tim! 
for mining timbers and a rough class of building mat 
rial. 

The 15-mile extension of the Parral & Durango r: 
road, which is being built to penetrate a great tract 
magnificent pine timber in the state of Durango, \ 
be finished in a few months. This company is ‘ 
posed of Pittsburg, Pa., men. They were among 
first Americans to engage in the lumber business 
Mexico, and it is stated that they have made fortunes 
out of the industry. As soon as the extension of 
railroad is finished the company will move its two s 
mills, which are in operation on another part of 
timber land, to the tract about to be opened up. ‘ 
of these mills has a daily capacity of 30,000 feet 
the other of 20,000 feet. The company’s railroad 
more than fifty-five miles long and is well equipped. 
is planned to ultimately extend it to a connection \ 
the Mexican International at Tepehuanes, thereby mi! 
ing it a link in an important through line. S. E. G 
of Pittsburg, Pa., is president of the company. Jamr- 
I. Long, of Parral, Mexico, is general manager. 

R. O. Osler, of Meridian, Miss., who has extensi 
lumber mill interests in that part of the United States, 
has been making an extended tour of Mexico to inve 
tigate the timber situation. He believes that when the 
sources of timber supply in the United States becom 
exhausted lumbermen of that country will turn thei! 
attention to Mexico and that a great opportunity exists 
for the investment of capital in timber lands of this 
country. 
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IOWA RETAIL LUMBERMEN HOLD INTERESTING ANNUAL MEETING. 


President Lincoln Addresses Convention and Touches on Catalog House Competition—Secretary Weart Reviews Year’s Work. 


Notwithstanding this was the thirteenth annual con- 
ntion of the Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
sociation it was a very successful one. The meeting 
s called to order at 10:30 in the Odd Fellows’ hall, 
~ oux City, Thursday, March 5, President Sam A. Lin- 
1 in the chair. Secretary James F. Weart read the 
iutes of the meeting of last year, in which it was 
ted that a year ago there were 141 retail lumber- 
1 in attendance. 
resident Lincoln’s address was as follows: 


President Lincoln’s Address. 


entlemen: This convention assembled marks our 
teenth annual meeting, and I wish to assure all pres- 
‘ that you are welcome. 

ere can not be a meeting of this kind without an 

ange of ideas that are beneficial to all up-to-date 
hu-iness men. You will find your time and money well 
spent, to get the experience of other dealers—how to 
b st handle your credits and make your collections— 
wit manner of shed is best suited for drying and 
pr serving your lumber—what substitutes are best for 

fast disappearing white pine—and many other topics 


tl are of general interest to all of us. Meetings of 
I kind are a necessary factor in the business of 
m engaged in the same line of trade. 


iis association was organized about fifteen years ago 
to try to direct the trade along legitimate channels, and 





is in no sense a trust or an organization in restraint 
of trade—and one reason why it has endured is because 
no sooner was one difficulty overcome than another came 
ul 


few years ago every lumber yard sold carloads of 
pine fencing and today it has been supplanted by woven 
wire, and the hardware merchant is contending with the 
lumberman for that part of his business. 

it is but a short time since that we sold large quan- 
tities of lumber for sidewalks, but today cement has 
almost taken its place and the dealer in plastering ma- 
terial is contending for that line of the business. 

So it is, one by one we have seen a substitute secure 
a place for the lumber that at one time we sold and a 
merchant in another line claiming the trade. The dealer 
must take up and handle in his stock these new com- 
modities or he will soon find his business confined to a 
very narrow limit, or be forced out completely. These 
are a few of the difficulties that have confronted the 
lumberman. 

Today we have a real live issue confronting us, in the 

competition of what is known as the catalog houses. A 
few years ago a couple of bright young men started to 
sell fake jewelry to the consumer. Their business grew 
so rapidly that they moved to Chicago and began to 
take on lines generally carried by the country merchant 
and today they are rated as having a capital stock of 
several millions of dollars. ‘Their success was so marked 
and their efforts so feebly combated by the country mer- 
chant that there are now several concerns operating in 
the same manner. It is only recently that they have at- 
tempted to enter the trade handled by the lumberman 
and especially as a concern started to handle millwork 
exclusively. 
The lumbermen made such a vigorous contest to main- 
tain their business that the catalog houses were amazed 
that anyone should even dispute their right to monopolize 
the business of this country and in order to overcome 
this opposition these catalog houses invoked the aid of 
t federal authorities on some imaginary complaint, 
which, after being investigated, was found to be with- 
out any foundation whatever. 

Now, gentlemen, this is a live question; one that we 





must meet and do it right. These concerns are adept in 
the art of deceiving the public. Their goods are gen- 
erally of poor quality and they get the cash in advance 
so they have no opportunity to lose, and the customer 
takes what they ship and keeps quiet. 


ere is no use for you to appeal to your country trade 

are selfish—they have long ago forgotten the time 

vi .elped them in they distress. or the credit you 
gave them when it was doubtful when they could pay 
the contributions you make yearly for their benefit. 
only way to handle this kind of competition is to 


m+ the price on the same kind of goods and terms, 
and in order to do this you must get posted on the prices 
the ire asking and the quality of the goods offered. 
These prices very often change and it will be neces- 
sary for you to make frequent inquiries, probably as 
oft as twice a week. Keep as fully posted on these 
pr - as you do on the general market. In doing this 
yo should remember that there should be no quarrel 
an g yourselves in meeting the catalog house competi- 
ti Live in peace and recognize that every dealer is 
ent'tied to a share of the business at a fair measure of 
pl for his time and capital employed, from the com- 
m y where he lives and helps support the public in- 


st ons. 

w let me say a few words about the parcels post 
t Don’t let any one make you believe it is a good 
t for the country. This is only another move by 
t italog houses to get the trade of the country, where 
t bear no share of the public expense. It may not 
d ly affect our business on account of the bulk of the 
( odity handled but it would have a disastrous ef- 
f yn the country merchant, with whom we should 
no quarrel. 

us take up this new difficulty in a manner that 


Ww ioW we are in earnest about maintaining our busi- 
ne ind that we must be recognized as having some 
I that must be respected, and I urge upon all to 
K t until it is finished. 


xt on the program was the reading of the report 
retary Weart, as here given: 


Secretary Weart’s Report. 


year just closed has been an exceptionally quiet 
! local association work, at least in northwestern 
I We have gone through the year with very little 
! among our- members and with few complaints 
r secretary. The activity of the investigating 
ittees into the methods of certain organizations 
de merchants in all lines careful lest their meth- 
04 questioned. I think, if possible, a great many 
‘ members have been over careful and yet we have 
u irough the year without the usual amount of com- 
I about cutting prices and demoralization of trade. 
is an occasional locality where competitors could 


g ng better if they were so disposed and I am 
s t would be far more profitable for them if they 
w put the golden rule into practice in their dealings 


ich other as well as with their customers. The 
ion that we have had during the last ten years, 
_our association, has taught most of us that les- 
We must realize that we can not make our busi- 





titer do a little business without immediately 
g< the lid off and accusing him of cutting prices. 
most localities the last year has been active in 
£ material and this has had a tendency to promote 
a iy. The coming year, at this time, has every in- 
n of being quiet; in fact. we have every reason 
pect that the first few months, at least, will be, and 


profitable until we are able to sit by and see our 


I want to caution our members not to get over anxious 
and try to do all of what little business there may be. 
It has been our experience that most of our trouble and 
demoralization of prices has been during years when 
there was but very little business. We have worked to- 
gether for nearly fifteen years to get our organization 
into the position which we now enjoy and we must be 
careful to continue to live up to the principles which 
are responsible for our success. I feel that the con- 
ditions of our country were never better. We have an 
abundance of produce commanding high prices. The 
laboring man is anxious to begin work again. Money is 
coming out of its hiding places seeking investment and 
in a short time we will find ourselves carried along on 
the high tide of prosperity. A few speculators have 
caused a flurry among our financiers. Stocks have taken 
a tumble and some have had their fingers burned, but 
they have not affected the well established business man 
nor the farmer. These may be following conservative 
lines at present, but the general conditions among the 
American people never were better than at the present 
time. During the last ten years, when the wholesaler 
was advancing prices every few days, we were always 
two or three laps behind him. It was impossible for us 
to keep our prices in line with these advances, and 
now when the wholesale market has weakened just a 
little, temporarily, and with the prospects of higher 
wholesale prices in the near future, I think we should 
be very careful not to be in too big a hurry to put our 
prices down. We can go down any time by leaps and 
bounds, but we Know by experience how slowly prices 
are advanced. 
New Conditions. 

Every year during the life of our association we have 
come to these annual meetings with some new condi- 
tions confronting the retail lumber business which threat- 
ened its very existence. The things which were of most 
importance a few years ago receive but little attention 
now. You will find now, as then, pessimists who are 
telling us that the present conditions are such that the 
retail lumber yard as at present conducted will soon be 
a thing of the past. They have told us the same thing 
with each succeeding obstacle that we have had to meet. 
The conditions are no worse today than they have been 
and we will some day look back upon our present troubles 
and think how easily they were removed. To meet the 
present conditions—the catalog house competition, we 
must have concerted action. We must work as a unit. 
Every one must do his part. We all know that nothing 
can be accomplished combating the catalog houses in- 
dividually. While we have done practically nothing yet 
to prevent them from shipping into our respective towns, 
the little that has been done has counted. We have 
only to watch their shipments to find that by far the 
larger part of their sales of millwork going into those 
sections of the United States and Canada where the re- 
tail lumbermen are unorganized. I have great faith in 
our organization and I am confident when each of us 
gets squared away into the fight against the catalog 
houses, systematically, we will make their millwork de- 
partment so unprofitable they will discontinue them. I 
am not in favor of doing anything unlawful or unbusi- 
nesslike. We must make up our minds to sacrifice a 
portion of our profits on leading articles and to get our 
prices before our customers. We are the poorest adver- 
tisers on earth. We must learn to advertise and do it 
as cheaply as the catalog house does. Ninety-five per- 
cent of the goods that are shipped into our respective 
towns, at present, we never have an opportunity to make 
a price on, and this is owing to the fact that our cus- 
tomers do not have prices before them. They take it 
for granted that the statements made by the catalog 
houses, that 50 percent can be saved by sending orders 
direct to them, is so. No more erroneous statement was 
ever made. This is the work we have before us, today 
and we have arranged to devote the greater part of the 
afternoon session to it. It will be presented to you by 
those who are giving this matter a great deal of thought. 
To promote the work to the best advantage, I am inter- 
ested in having our organization complete. This is the 
first step. Someone is thinking out a way to take care 
of the business which rightfully belongs to us and if we 
will perfect our organizations and work together sys- 
tematically, we can and will accomplish the ends for 
which we set out. In this connection I want to call 
your attention to our membership list. For the first time 
since our organization we show a loss in our member- 
ship. This is accounted for by a few getting cold feet on 
account of the investigations that were made early last 
year and by changes made by the line yard companies. 
When they dispose of a yard it is of course dropped 
from our roster and when they purchase one they always 
forget to add it. Unless our membership is kept up we 
shall eventually die of dry rot and speedily return to 
the conditions which existed ten years ago. I want to 
drive this idea home. No one cares to belong to an in- 
stitution that is not a success financially. For the last 
two years our expenses have been just a little more 
than our receipts. With our dues only $2 a yard you can 
easily figure that it is necessary for us to have nearly 
every yard in our territory on our list, in order to meet 
our expenses. There are a great many yards scattered 
here one and there one over the territory that are not 
on our membership list. It is true they are surrounded 
by dealers who are members. They are receiving all the 
benefits of the association, but are paying nothing for it. 
The cost of belonging to the association is 5/9 of one 
penny a day and there is not a yard in northwestern 
Iowa worthy of the name that can not afford this small 
amount, even if they never get anything in return. It 
is up to us all to get busy. You must remember that 
your officers can not do it all. A word from one of you 
to your competitor carries more weight than all the cor- 
responding your secretary can do. If your competitor 
is not a member, you should keep after him until he 
is. We need his coéperation and a little of his money. 

I am not going to take up your time with forest pres- 
ervation, the parcels post, mutual insurance, reciprocal 
demurrage, transportation facilities, fixing the basis for 
cancelation or 2 message to Congress with an elastic 
currency bill. We know what we are here for today and 
we want to keep an eye on the gun. 

The treasurer’s report showed that collections during 
the year were $1,026.21; disbursements, $451.12, leav 
ing a balance of $575.09 in the treasury. Later action 
increased the annual dues from $2 to $3. 

Committees Appointed. 

Auditing—L. D. Beardsley. Laurens: L. B. Chamberlain, 
Lester: E. H. Townsend, Manson. 

Nominating—R. A. Stewart. Ft. Dodge: B. T. French, 
Hawarden: James Robertson, Washta. 

Credentials—J. P. Knox, Primghar; E. CC. Spurr, Carroll; 
Frank Post, La Mars. 

Resolutions—C. A. Finkbine, Des Moines; A. L. Denio, 
Alta: E. C. Holbrook, Onawa. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

By request, W. T. Shepherd, Harlan, repeated an ad- 
dress delivered by him at the annual convention of 
the Northwestern in Minneapolis. 

By request Met L. Saley repeated the address de 
livered by him at the convention of the Southwestern 





Association in Kansas City, entitled ‘‘The Brake on 
the Association Wheels. ’’ 

H. Neubert, Des Moines, had something to say about 
market conditions. He thought the conditions had 
been unsatisfactory to every dealer. White pine is the 
choice in the factories. Yellow pine conditions have 
not improved, as it was hoped they would. Prices are 
lower than can be justified. The majority of the deal- 
ers in the state are not willing to sacrifice their profits. 
Who is willing to predict the market six months hence? 
It will probably be higher. 

R. E. Saberson, Des Moines, explained how he would 
eliminate to an extent the trade of the mail order 
houses by a system of advertising. 

C, E. Greef, Eldora, announced himself as the Alliso- 
nian secretary of the Central Iowa Association and 
read a paper advocating lessening the number of yards. 

The committee on resolutions submitted the follow- 
ing: 

Resolved, That this association of retail lumber dealers 

emphatically disapproves and strongly urges and favors 
the defeat of the proposed amendment to paragraph 3 of 
section 549, of the postal laws of the United States, which 
provides that anyone may be furnished the names of per 
sons, firms or corporations by postmasters upon making affi 
davit that it is for the purpose of compiling a directory 
for public use. 
_ That the secretary of this association be and is hereby 
instructed to forward a copy of these resolutions to each 
member of the United States senate and house of repre 
sentatives from this state, requesting each of them to take 
due cognizance thereof. 





Other resolutions indorsed the contention of the west 
coast lumbermen for a reasonable freight rate for their 
products, and thanked the lumber trade papers and the 
speakers who had taken part in the meeting. 

Officers Elected. 

The committee of nominations presented the follow- 
ing named gentlemen, who were elected by acclama- 
tion: 

President—S. A. Lincoln, Alton. 

Vice president—C. A. Haas, Holstein. 

Secretary and treasurer—J. F. Weart, Cherokee. 

Directors—A. L. Denio, Alta; Robert Schoeneman, Hull: 
lL. I). Beardsley, Laurens: E. H. Williams, Ft. Dodge: O 
Hetland, Rockwell City; C. E. Holbrook, Onawa: A. Streit. 
Ashton; S. B. French, Algona; E. C. Spurr, Carroll; Mar- 
tin Ausland, Emmetsburg. 

It was moved that a committee of three be appointed 
to confer with the southwestern association regarding 
cooperative buying, the president announcing that this 
committee would be named at some future time. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

In the evening a banquet was given by the associa- 
tion in the dining room of the Mondanim, in which 157 
dealers and salesmen participated. The banquet con 
cluded with a high grade vaudeville performance fur 
nished by the Curtis Sash & Door Company. 





IMPROVED SHOOK TYING DEVICE. 

<. M. Crego, the’ versatile manager of the William 
Musser Lumber & Manufacturing Company, of Spokane 
and vicinity, has long had the reputation of being an 
expert in lumber and box manufacturing, having made a 
special study of economizing in manufacture and mate 
rial. His superintendent, John Pfiffer, is of a mechanical 
turn of mind naturally and for some time has been devel- 
oping a device for tying bunches of shooks, which also 
includes a clamp for holding the bunch together while 
being tied. This device he has completed and arrange- 
ments are being made by him and Mr. Crego for fur- 
nishing it to box people throughout the country. 

The device is exceedingly simple. Wire is used for 
tying the bunches, thus giving more strength than the 
twine, and holding the bunches more firmly. The tying 
device resembles and is no larger than an ordinary pair 
of pinchers and is held in the right hand of a boy who 
clamps the package together. He catches the wire which 
is fed from a drum above the clamp, brings it around 
the package and with a ‘‘simple twist of the wrist’’ 
tightens it about the package, twists the ends of the 
wire together and cuts it off. The operation is very 
simple and rapid, and not only saves in time but in the 
cost of tying material, and makes a package that can be 
handled freely without danger of its coming apart. 
Those manufacturers who have seen it work declare it 
to be the best thing in its line they have ever heard of, 
and very soon Mr. Crego and his associates will be in a 
position to furnish it to box people throughout the 
country. 


CONFUSING NAMES AND IDENTITIES. 

Owing to a similarity of names an injustice has been 
done the John L. Roper Lumber Company, of Norfolk, 
Va. Recently proceedings in bankruptcy were instituted 
against the Roper Lumber Company, of Norfolk and 
Portsmouth, Va. These proceedings were not directed 
against the John L. Roper Lumber Company, as some 
of the uninformed may have imagined, but against the 
coneern owned and operated by C. B. Roper, under the 
name of the Roper Lumber Company. This latter in- 
stitution has been engaged largely in the retail trade 
and, evidently, has not minded whatever confusion or 
inconvenience has been caused through the use of the 
name. The John L. Roper Lumber Company is not 
involved in the bankruptcy proceedings in any way, nor 
has the Roper Lumber Company any connection what- 
ever with the original company of that name. This 
explanation is given in order to clear up whatever 
doubt or uncertainty may have existed in the mind of 
the trade. The John L. Roper Lumber Company is 
doing business in the same satisfactory manner in 
which its affairs bave been conducted for many yeara, 
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TRADE ETHICS DISCUSSED BY LUMBERMEN AT TACOMA. 








Manufacturers and Retail Dealers in Joint Session—Terms of Sale Question Ventilated—Time for Making 
Shipment and Cancelations of Orders—Recommendation on Form of Orders—Standard 
Grades and Sizes and Responsibility Adopted—Resolutions in Detail. 


Tacoma, WASH., March 2.—A conference of the presi- 
dents and secretaries of many of the eastern retail lum- 
ber dealers with representatives of the manufacturers’ 
and wholesalers’ organizations on the Pacific coast, which 
occurred here today, following the fifth annual meeting 
of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, which 
finished its labors Saturday, was one of the most im- 
portant meetings of lumbermen in many respects that 
ever was held. It marks the beginning of an effort on 
the part of all branches of the trade to get together on 
a line of trade ethics that can be subscribed to and it 
is hoped lived up to by ail branches of the trade in the 
future. 

Although yesterday was Sunday the representatives 
of the different associations held an informal conference 
at the different headquarters to map out in a measure 
details of problems in which they were particularly in- 
terested, and at dinner all visiting delegates joined to- 
gether in one private dining room. The conference be- 
gan this morning and at noon those in attendance were 
given a luncheon by the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. It was necessary to hold an evening 
session, and it was nearly 11 o’clock when the confer- 
ence was over and its work ended. The report of the 
conference, as substantially prepared by A. B. Wastell, 
secretary of the Oregon & Washington Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, who acted as secretary of the 
conference, follows: 

FORENOON SESSION. 

The first formal session was held in the hemlock room 
at the Tacoma hotel, Monday, March 2. The meeting 
was called to order by Victor H. Beckman, secretary of 
the Pacifie Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
who stated the objects of the conference as being prin- 
cipally to erystallize suggestion which had been made 
during the retail convention held February 27, 28 and 29. 
George E. Merrill, of Salt Lake City, was selected as 
chairman of the meeting, and Everett C. Griggs, of 
Tacoma, vice chairman. A. B. Wastell, of Portland, 
was chosen as secretary. On motion of A. H. Elliott it 
was ordered that the matters to be considered by the 
conference be presented by not more than two speakers 
from the retail dealers and one speaker from each of 
the other organizations represented. A recess was then 
taken to enable the delegates to choose speakers, and 
upon reconvening the following names were submitted: 

W. G. Hfollis, Minneapolis; Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association. 

Z. i. Wayden, Spokane; 

J. P. Keating, Newburg, Ore.; Oregon & Washington 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

W Whitman, Tacoma; Pacific Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

R. J. Menz, Seattle; Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association. 

W. C. Miles, Globe, Wash.; Southwestern Washington 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

R. W. Douglas, Seattle; Shingle Mills Bureau. 


Retail Dealers’ association. 


Mr. Beckman invited the delegates to be the guests 
of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion at a luncheon to be held at the Tacoma hotel at 
12:30 p. m., and this invitation was unanimously ac- 
cepted. A. H. Elliott presented a resolution as follows: 

After debate and presentation of suggestions by speakers, 
as heretofore resolved, that a joint committee, to be known 
as the joint conference committee on trade ethics, be 
appointed to consider the proposition discussed at this 
meeting and report back in writing to this body at an 
adjourned meeting thereof this afternoon, the said report 
to state concisely the principles decided upon by the com- 
mittee. The said committee is to consist of seven members, 
with the chairman of this meeting as ex officio, and mem- 
bers to be chosen one each by each association or organiza- 
tion present, other than the retailers, who are to appoint 
two members. 

This resolution on motion was adopted. 

Terms of Sale. 


W. A. Whitman, of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, was called upon as spokesman 
of that organization which suggested the conference. 
Mr. Whitman read the terms of sale as promulgated by 
the Pacific coast manufacturers and stated that the 
association desired approval of these terms. 

On behalf of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association 
R. J. Menz offered the following subject, to be con- 
sidered by the committee conference on trade ethics: 

Are contracts—and we think they are—consummated 
without the surrender of the original bill of lading to the 
consignee; it being necessary, in many instances, to sur- 
render such instruments to carriers for the division of 
and proper routing of shipments. 

Arbitrative methods of adjustment. 

What is a reasonable time for shipment? — 

What publicity methods can best be utilized for the 
promulgation of arbitration plans? : 

Where does the responsibility of the consignor, or ship- 
per, begin and end? Where does the responsibility of the 
consignee begin and end? 

The Shingle Mills Bureau expressed a desire to pre- 
sent a number of letters for the consideration of the 
conference, R. W. Douglas acting as spokesman. Among 
other things to be considered were the cancelation evil, 
order obligation and the desire of the bureau to work in 
harmony with other associations with the idea of build- 
ing up mutual strength. 

The Southwestern Washington association, represented 
by Mr. Miles, and the Oregon & Washington association 
by Mr. Keating had nothing special to bring up for dis- 





> 
cussion but were prepared to enter into a general dis- 
cussion of matters already suggested. 


Retailers Offer Resolution. 


On behalf of the retail dealers W. G. Hollis sub- 
mitted a resolution covering several propositions to be 
presented to the conference and stated that the meet- 
ing was a voluntary conference to recommend something 
to the associations represented. He referred to a second 
meeting of delegates, which might be called at St. Paul 
in May, where it was hoped a code of trade ethics would 
be established. On account of the fact that no previous 
announcement had been made of a consideration at this 
conference of terms of sale, he asked the indulgence of 
the delegates in not being a party to any definite agree- 
ment on this subject, but would be willing to take back 
to his association such suggestions as might be made. 

A recess of five minutes was taken to enable the 
chair to appoint a joint conference committee on trade 
ethics, and upon reconvening the following appointments 
were made: W. G. Hollis, chairman; Z. E. Hayden, 
J. P. Keating, W. A. Whitman, R. J. Menz, W. C. 
Miles, R. W. Douglas, George E. Merrill, ex officio. 

Mr. Elliott suggested that a roster be prepared show- 
ing the name of each major lumber association in the 
United States, with a list of its officers, the territory 
covered and headquarters. He thought this would be of 
great benefit to all active association workers. 

C. W. Burnside offered a proposition te have the Pa- 
cific Coast Shippers’ Association’s inspectors authorized 
to give the retail associations the benefit of their advice 
as to car movement as relating to Minnesota Transfer. 
The representatives of the Shippers’ association stated 
that this matter would be taken up with their board of 
directors and given due consideration. At this point a 
recess was taken for luncheon until 2 p. m. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Everett G. Griggs was called upon by the chair to 
address the meeting upon terms of sale. Referring to 
this subject he stated that western manufacturers in 
buying supplies in the east meet the requirements of 
shippers’ terms of sale and in many instances take a 
discount of 2 percent within fifteen days from date of 
invoice, which is considerably in advance of the receipt 
of the goods, and he considered that the same custom 
should be respected by lumber buyers in the east and 
middle west and that regular terms of sale should be 
recognized, further stafing that terms of sale should be 
uniform among all manufacturers. Mr. Griggs, also 
said that buyers should make inquiry so as to know 
what mills were to ship any lumber contracted for at 
the time of placing an order, so as to eliminate the scalp- 
ing process as much as possible. He deplored the prac- 
tice of transit shipment of shingles and cautioned those 
present against the practice of selling lumber in transit. 
The establishing of sales agencies for small mills, he 
said, would be a good thing, as would also the estab- 
lishing of more grades in fir lumber and the creation 
of a grading pureau to unify patterns and grades on 
Puget sound, the same as is now in service in other 
producing territories. 

In the resulting discussion Mr. Critchfield called atten- 
tion to the lack of uniformity in terms of sale, as 
adopted by different manufacturers, some of whom per- 
mit discounting fifteen days after receipt of the goods, 
whereas others allow the discount fifteen days after date 
of invoice. He said that all the manufacturers ought to 
agree on terms and that it would be a great ultimate 
advantage to require net payment on receipt of goods, 
removing the discount entirely. He said that if the 
manufacturers would adhere to the present: terms of 
sale the retailers would be governed by them. 

H. S. Stine, speaking on the same subject, said that 
an agreed net price on shingles would be better than the 
present method. 


Concerning Delay in Shipments. 

George W. Hotchkiss was the next speaker and re- 
ferred to the delay of shipments in transit suggesting 
the practicability of remedial legislation so as to restrict 
the railroads from setting out cars on spurs and sidings 
en rouse and so delaying shipments as to make it im- 
possible to know when they will arrive at their destina- 
tion, with the resulting disinclination on the part of the 
retailers to tie up their money by paying for the goods 
in advance of their receipt. 

Mr. Beckman, speaking on the same subject, said he 
recognized the importance of expediting shipments and 
that the manufacturers had done, and would continue to 
do, all they could to bring the railroads to time on this 
point. The manufacturers’ efforts had resulted in the 
formation of the National Freight Service Association 
and national demurrage laws and their efforts had influ- 
enced President Roosevelt to include in his message to 
Congress recommendations governing the interchange of 
ears between railroads. 

At the request of the chairman Everett G. Griggs 
took the chair and considerable discussion followed re- 
lating to delay of cars in transit to the middle west, 
specific instances of extreme delay being referred to. 
The consensus of opinion was that the railroads should 
be held responsible for delays and mistakes on their 


part in forwarding and that manufacturers could 1 


properly be held responsible for railroad mismanay 


ment. 
Uniform Terms of Sale. 


Speaking from the floor Mr. Merrill said that the ii: 


of uniform terms of sale, as conveyed by the manut 
turers’ custom of selling goods at delivered prices, 

plained why retailers desire to take discount after 

arrival of shipments rather than figuring from the d 
of invoice. He stated that the consuming territory 
enlarging and competition of the wholesalers in jugg! 
the terms of sale as well as with the prices is seriou 
affecting the trade. His personal belief was that si 
pers are not going to be able to make buyers pay 

goods they have not received. Great good would res 
he thought, if competition as to terms of sale could 
eliminated, leaving only price competition for | 
ducers to consider. To this end he suggested a cha: 
in the terms of sale to enable the buyer to see 

shipment before he pays for it. He also suggested t! 


the discount be made 2 percent if paid within thirt 


days from the date of invoice, net sixty days or 
arrival of car. This proposition would, in a large m 
ure, divide the burden between buyer and seller 
make both parties anxious to insist that railroads ex 
dite car movement. 

Robert S. Wilson took the opposite view and said t 
present terms of sale were advantageous and should : 
be changed as far as discounts and time for net 
ments were concerned, 

Ralph H. Burnside said that there were two kinds 
bad pay: one kind, pay in advance; the other, no }) 
at all. 
template payment before goods are received. He 
not see why manufacturers or wholesalers should pay 
percent of the money and by cutting out the discou 
that would eliminate competition to a large degree. 

T. H. MacLafferty stated that the worst competit 
on lumber is figuring on propositions of scalpers 
saw scant sizes and terms of sale. 


which time the manufacturer’s money has been tied 
George E. Birge urged that the question of confide 
of retailers and manufacturers was involved and t 


lack of confidence was due to irresponsibility of man 


shippers, many of whom were wholesalers. He cons 


ered that Mr. Merrill’s terms ‘‘after arrival of ear’ 


were too indefinite and suggested the consideration 
two classes of terms of sale, one for shingles and one 
lumber, stating that in his opinion most of the trou! 
has occurred with shingles. 


D. J. Loomans said that 90 percent of the Wisconsi 


dealers will not pay until they have seen the shipn 
and it is invariably their practice to discount 2 per 
five days after receipt of the car. 

Question of Discounting. 


N. E. Holden brought up the question of discount 
in connection with transit shipments in cases where 
invoice was dated prior to the order, asking what 
practice would be under a rule allowing a discount « 
percent within fifteen days from date of invoice un 
such circumstances? 

Mr. Wilson replied to this question that it was « 
tomary to allow the buyer transit car discount wit 
four or five days after the receipt of shingles. 

Mr. Merrill said he believed the proximity of 
mills to the buyer is a governing factor and that te 
of sale must vary with the location of the mill. 

Following this discussion Mr. Merrill resumed 
chair and asked for an expression of opinion from 
delegates on the resolution submitted by the retail 
touching on the question of the responsibility of m: 
facturers for shipments made through middlemen 
do not observe trade ethics. In the general discuss 
that followed the consensus of opinion appeared to 
that it was either a case of eliminating irrespons 
middlemen or that manufacturers must become res} 
sible for them in the same sense that sales agents s¢ 
eastern manufacturers in other lines. It was conce 
to be impracticable to eliminate all middlemen on 
count of the small mills delegating their sales end 
brokers, but curbstone brokers who, by improper m¢ 
ods, demoralize the market were condemned. 

Various interpretations were placed on the t 
‘‘wholesaler,’’ including manufacturers, manufactur 
agent, broker, shipper and middleman. At this junct 
Chairman Hollis submitted the report of the joint « 
ference committee on trade ethics, which was read in 
entirety. Mr. Hollis stated that by mutual consent 
the committee a minority report would be submitted 
Mr. Whitman. The chair ruled that the report w« 
be considered by subjects as paragraphed. Mr, Whitn 
offered a motion, which was duly seconded, that 
minority report of the committee be offered for ad 
tion as a substitute for the majority report on 
subject ‘‘definite time for shipment.’’ The secret: 
read the first subject as substituted by the minority 
port and as proposed by the report of the majority 2 
it was discussed, Messrs. Hayden, Miles, Keating, Do 


The terms of sale, he believed, should not ¢ 


What the man 
facturers want is to induce the retailers to cease (i 
counting five days after the receipt of material when tl 
sar has been in transit three or four months, during 
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Jas and Hollis supporting the majority report and Mr. 

Whitman the substitute. Finally an amendment was 

gybstituted by Mr. Hayden to the majority report and 

wes accepted by Mr. Whitman, who withdrew his sub- 

stiite, whereupon the amended first paragraph, en- 

tied ‘definite time for shipment,’’ was adopted. Fol- 
g the discussion on this report the chair declared 
natter open to all delegates. 


EVENING SESSION. 


recess was taken for dinner and the meeting was 
ay called to order at 8:15 p. m., when the second sub- 


ie n the report was taken up—‘‘ transit shipment.’’ 

, Griggs offered an amendment to the effect that 
tra: sit shipments should be entirely eliminated from the 
tl This amendment was seconded. Mr. Menz offered 
a lution intended to remedy the trouble caused by 
tran-it shipments and to curtail them as much as pos- 
sil 


Gorsuch stated that he considered it folly to 


attept to resolve transit shipments out of existence; 
th ie plan works well in his territory and is a great 
adyactage to shippers and buyers of shingles. 


Griggs’ amendment was voted upon and lost and 
inal report of the committee on this subject was 


the g 
adopied, 

‘J report of the committee on the following sub- 
jects was also adopted without discussion: ‘Grading 
Rule-.’’ ‘Settlement of Disputes on Grades of Lumber 
and Shingles,’’ ‘‘Standard Size of Finishing, Flooring 
Ete,’ ‘*Uniform Acceptance of Orders,’’ ‘‘ Uniform 
Order Books,’’ ‘‘ Responsibility for Shipments. ’’ 

Ov motion of Mr. Hollis the next paragraph, entitled 
‘‘})ejinite. Time for Shipment,’’ was amended by the 
addition of the words ‘‘or at any subsequent time,’’ 
after which it was adopted. 

This coneluded the consideration of the committee’s 
report, Which was thereupon adopted as a whole, The 
resolutions as adopted are as follows: 


Resolutions Adopted. 

Tentative proposition for the consideration of joint 
meeting of delegates from associations of lumber manu- 
facturers, Wholesalers and retailers, held at Tacoma 
hotel, Tacoma, Wash., March 2, 1908: 

Wurreas, The gentlemen whose names are appended 
hereto and who represent the several associations named 
have met in voluntary conference March 2, 1908, in the city 
of Tacoma, Wash., and have discussed the various ques- 


tions of trade ethics herein incorporated which have com- 
manded such serious consideration by all branches of the 
lumiyr trade during the last several years and particularly 
during the last twelve months, and 

Wuereas, It is desirable that such important questions 


be given the most careful study and mature deliberation 
concerns to the end that the final conclusions reached 
shall become the recognized standard of trade ethics on the 
particular subjects covered, and 

Wiitkeas, In the natural course of procedure, the con- 
sensus of opinion as expressed by this conference should be 
referred by the several secretaries to the boards of directors 
of the associations represented for their approval, rejection 
or aniendment, be it therefore 





Risolved, That the following be offered as the sentiments 
of this conference and that each secretary be asked to 
present the same as promptly as possible to the official 
hoard of his association with the request that some action 
shal ' taken, and be it further 


Resolved, That with the object of ultimately securing 
such code of ethics as shall be acceptable to all branches 
of the trade and become the standard by which all such 
questions shall be measured, the secretary of this meeting 
be hereby authorized to receive from each secretary here 


pres and from secretaries of other associations not here 
rep! nted whose organizations may wish to join in this 
move nt for a clearer understanding of these matters, 
the inions or suggestions of the several boards of direc- 
tors nd he be further authorized when such reports are 
in | hands to call another conference at such time and 
plac is may be considered best suited to the demands 
of 1 problem and convenience of a majority of the dele- 
gat ho may attend, if in the judgment of the chairman 
and cretary of this conference such a meeting be 
cons cd neces ry : 











nN S OF DELEGATES— Association represented. 

J Dunlop, Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 

I !. Hilliard, Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 

( Merrill, Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 

Z Ilayden, Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 

J Owen, Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 

\ l’orter, Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 

! Robbins, Western Retail Lumbermen's Association. 

( Underwood, Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tior 

Ki Lurnside, Northwestern Lumbermen's Association, 

\\ *. Hollis, Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 

I Gorsuch, Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 

I) Loomans, Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
cia 

] Whittet, Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tior 
4. i. Hemenway, Colorado & Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ 
ass tion. 

ui ’. Hotchkiss, Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

I _Critchfield, Nebraska Lumbermen’s Association. 

A Elliot, California Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tie T 

* Hfolden, Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


[. Beckman, 
As tion. 
Griggs, Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 


Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 


, *. Hanson, Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
ais tion. 


Kleeb, Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 


her \. Whitman, Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
455 tion. 

I becker, Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association. 

i Chapin, Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association. 

Menz, Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association. 

Stine, Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association. 

Wilson, Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association. 

Birge, Southwestern Washington Lumber Manu- 
s Association. 
. Doty, Southwestern Washington Lumber Manu- 
s rs’ Association. 

' |. Hubbard, Southwestern Washington Lumber Manu- 
a 's’. Association. 

Miles, Southwestern Washington Lumber Manufac- 
Association. 
{. MeLafferty, Southwestern 
cturers’ Association. 

Howell, Shingle Mills Bureau. 
‘\. Douglas, Shingle Mills Bureau. 
’. -\. Coulthurst, Shingle Mills Bureau. 
1. Bradley, Seattle Lumber Manufacturers’ Exchange. 

W. Clark, Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufac- 
Association. 





Washington Lumber 


J. P. Keating, Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 

A. B. Wastell, Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 

Definite Time for Shipment. 

All orders for either lumber or shingles or both should 
contain a specific time limit for shipment. Failure to ship 
within said time shall subject the order to cancelation, 
provided the buyer so notifies the shipper at that time or 
at any subsequent time. 

No order should be canceled after the same is loaded on 
ears and delivered to the transportation company, provided, 
however, that it has been filled in accordance with the con- 
tract between buyer and seller, except as to date of ship- 
ment. 

Transit Shipments. 

In the buying and selling of transit cars where a specific 
arload is ordered no other car should be substituted with- 
out the consent of the buyer. It should be the duty of the 
seller to advise the buyer at the time order for transit cars 
is accepted as to whether shipment is actually in transit or 
in storage at some intermediate point between original 
shipping point and ultimate destination, and it should 
further be the duty of the seller to give a purchaser all 
other information in his possession regarding the location 
and movement of the shipment in order that there may be 
no misunderstandings. 

Grading Rules for Shingles. 

Manufacturers should promulgate definite, tangible and 
uniform grading rules. 

Settlement of Disputes on Grades of Lumber and 

Shingles. 

The custom adopted by the pine manufacturers and now 
almost universally recognized by the trade is considered fair 
to both sides and it is recommended that this or an equally 
lair and effective method be adopted. A copy of the in- 
spection report should in each instance be given to the 
buyer as well as to the shipper. 

Standard Sizes of Finishing, Flooring etc. 

All millwork on finishing lumber, flooring etc. should be 

of standard and uniform pattern and gages. 
Uniform Acceptance of Orders. 

Shippers should furnish a uniform acceptance of each 
order and said acceptance should contain the itemized order 
as originally placed by the buyer with prices agreed upon 
set opposite each item. Said acceptance should contain no 
other items than those in the original order without the 
consent of the buyer. Said acceptance should not set forth 
any terms whatsoever intended to nullify or change those 
in the original o.der. 

Uniform Order Books. 

The adoption and use of uniform order blanks is recom- 
mended, the same to be bound in triplicate in book form and 
of a size convenient for use of seller and buyer. Every 
order to be signed in triplicate by the parties thereto. 

Responsibility for Shipments. 

It should be the duty of the manufacturers and whole 
salers to take an active interest in the marketing of their 
products through legitimate channels only, and such ship 
pers desiring to sell their output to the trade should con- 
sider themselves responsible for the observance of recog: 
nized trade ethics by any middleman through whom sales 
may be made. 

Mr. Menz offered the following resolution: 


It is the sense of this conference that arbitration meth 
ods of adjusting disputes be adopted by the various lumber 
associations throughout the United States and we recom- 
mend the adoption of the following resolutions: 

In the event of the faiiure of either party to a lumber 
and shingle contract to perform any part of his order 
obligation, and on application of either party, the case 
should be submitted for a majority decision of three referees 
to be selected in the following manner: 

One through the retail lumber dealers’ organization cov 
ering the district-in which the buyer’s yard or office is 
located. * 

‘ihe second through either the shippers’ or the manufac- 
turers’ organization covering the district in which the sell 
er’s place of business is located. 

The third to be appointed by the two referees previously 
selected. 

A written statement of the findings shall, in each case, 
be made by the referees, and copies shall be sent to the sec- 
retaries of each of the organizations through which the 
referees were appointed. 

This resolution was unanimously adopted after some 
discussion. 

To Build Up and Strengthen Associations. 

Mr. Douglas submitted the following resolution, which 

was unanimously adopted: 


Every association should make special and systematic 
effort to build up and strengthen every other association 
working along proper lines. 

Mr. Menz introduced the following resolution, which 
was unanimously adopted: 

WHEREAS, While this conference does not feel that at 
this time it would be wise to recommend the elimination 
altogether of transit shipments of shingles and lumber, it 
is the sense of this meeting that the transit shipment of 
stock prior to its actual sale is an evil that should be 
eliminated. 

Mr. Whitman introduced a resolution, as follows: 

The terms of sale of the manufacturers’ association, of 
which the seller is a member, are considered to apply to 
all orders placed with such person or firm. 

Upon motion, duly seconded, this resolution was unan- 
imously adopted. 

A resolution submitted by Mr. Merrill, which had been 
proposed at the afternoon session, was then taken up for 
consideration. The secretary was instructed to read the 
resolution, as follows: 4 

That this conference goes on record requesting that the 
Pacific association consider a modification of present terms 
of sale to read net sixty days, or if not delivered within 
sixty days immediately upon arrival of car; 2 percent for 
cash within thirty days from date of invoice, no discount 
to apply after thirty days from date of invoice. 

After a discussion of this resolution, participated in 
by Messrs. Whitman, Hemenway and Keating, it was 
put to a vote and lost. 

The following resolutions were thereupon submitted by 
Mr. Hollis: 

Resolved, That the trade journals be requested to refrain 
from printing any report of this conference this week and 
before any report is printed each of the papers accord us the 
courtesy of examining same and suggesting changes or cor 
rections to the end that the trade may be given a strictly 
correct account of these proceedings, and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of this conference be au 
thorized to act in the capacity of censor and prepare the 
report. 

After discussion this resolution was adopted. 


The Fulton Amendment. 
George M. Cornwall read a telegram from Senator 
C. W. Fulton relating to the Fulton amendment to senate 








bill 423, and suggested that the conference indorse the 
amendment and send a telegram to the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association in convention at Wash- 
ington, D. C., favoring its adoption. On motion of Mr. 
MacLafferty the secretary was ordered to wire the Na- 
tional association as suggested. 

Upon motion of A. H. Elliott, duly carried, the com- 
mitte on trade ethics was ordered continued as an ad- 
vistory committee, to serve in conjunction with Chair- 
man Merrill as an ex officio member and Secretary A. B. 
Wastell. 

The thanks of the conference were tendered the Pacific 
Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Pacific Coast 
Shippers’ Association, Seattle Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Exchange and the Shingle Mills Bureau for the enter- 
tainment provided for delegates. 

Short talks were made by Everett G. Griggs on behalf 
of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa 
tion and the lumbermen of Tacoma and by Mr. Miles 
on behalf of the Southwestern Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. Mr. Keating, on behalf of the Oregon, & 
Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, ex- 
pressed the satisfaction of its delegates as to the value 
of the convention and the good results achieved, and 
after some congratulatory remarks of this character 
from other delegates the meeting adjourned, subject to 
the call of the secretary. 


OFFICIALS AND DELEGATES ENTERTAINED IN 
SEATTLE. 

SEATTLE, WASH., March 7.—Eastern association offi- 
cials and delegates to the conference were in the hands 
of their friends from Seattle Monday, and were taken 
over to this city on a special train on the Puget Sound 
Electric railway and entertained here through the cour- 
tesy of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, the Shingle Mills Bureau, the Pacific Coast 
Shippers’ Association and the Seattle Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

On arriving at Seattle at 10:30 in the morning the 
ladies were given an automobile ride through some of 
the residence portions of the city, while the lumbermen 
took a special car and went to Ballard, a suburb of 
Seattle, which manufactures more shingles than any 
other community in the world. A visit was made to the 
big saw and shingle mill plant of the Stimson Mill 
Company, the visitors being shown about the plant by 
Manager J. F. Ives. Only a part of this plant was in 
operation, owing to the light demand for lumber and 
shingles, and but three plants out of nearly twenty in 
3allard were found to be in operation. One of these 
was the shingle mill of Napoleon Campbell, adjoining 
the Stimson plant, which was also inspected, and a brief 
visit was made to the Seattle Cedar Lumber Manufac- 
turing Company and the H. C. Boleom Lumber Com- 
pany ’s plant. 

The party then returned to Seattle and enjoyed a 
Junch in the breakfast room of the Rainier Club. The 
following sat down to the luncheon: 

Rk. J. Menz, Seattle; R. J. Menz Lumber Co. 

it. W. Douglas, Seattle; Shingle Mills Bureau. 

John McMasters, Seattle; McMasters Shingle Co. 

Robért S. Wilson, Seattle, Wash. 

Wilson W. Clark, Linnton, Ore. ; 

W. B. Judson, Seattle, Wash. 

J. KE. Pinkham, Seattle: J. E. Pinkham Lumber Co. 

If. A. Gorsuch, Kansas City, Mo.; Southwestern Lumber 
men's Association. 

W. G. Hollis, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
men’s Association. 

Venning Hollis, Minneapolis, Minn. 

A. H. Elliot, San Francisco; California Retail Lumbermen’s 

Association. 

Fr. I. Bradley, Seattle; 
sociation. 

I.. C. Whittet, Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

Ii. Hl. Hemenway, Colorado Springs; Colorado & Wyoming 

Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

Ii. S. Stine, Seattle, Wash.; Barnes & Mauk. 
K. HE. Milliard, Spokane; Western Retail 
Association. 

Porter, Spokane ; 


Clark & Wilson Lumber Co. 





Northwestern Lumber- 


Seattle Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 


Lumbermen's 





Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso 


A. Von Isoecklin, Tacoma; Washington Manufacturing Co. 

J. ID. Butler, Seattle: Parker-Bell Lumber Co, 

J. H. Dunlop, Cascade Locks, Ore.; Wind River Lumber Co. 

c. E. Hill, Tacoma, Wash,; Hill Lumber Co. 

J. P. Keating, Newberg, Ore.; C. K. Spaulding Logging Co. 
W. Hotchkiss, Chicage ; Illinois Retail Lumber Deal- 

Asscciation. 

George EK. Merrill, Salt Lake City; Morrison, Merrill & Co. 

C. E. Howell, Portland, Ore. : Howell Shingle Co. 

Lird Critchfield, Lincoln, Neb.; Nebraska Lumbermen’s As 
sociation. 

.. H. Beckman, Seattle; 
turers’ Association. 

I. A. Nadeau, Seattle: Alaska Yukon Pacific Exposition. 

George HI. Walker, Seattle; president Rainier Club. 

Db. J. Loomans, Waupun, Wis.; Wisconsin Retail Lumber 

Dealers’ Association. 

J. E. Holden, Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association. 
J. A. Coulthurst, Seattle; Shingle Mills Bureau. 
Mr. Carlson, Everett; Carlson Bros. 

At the conclusion of the lunch, Secretary Beckman 
in a few words welcomed the visitors to the city, men- 
tioning the fact that they represented associations 
through the middle west embracing a total of 7,200 
yards. He then introduced George H. Walker, president 
of the Rainier Club, who welcomed the visitors to this 
city in behalf of the Ranier Club. He explained that 
the mayor of the city would probably have been present 
to extend a welcome to them but for the fact that it was 
election day and the mayor was working hard in an 
endeavor to hold his job for another two years. Mr. 
Walker stated that he was glad to see some members 
from Tacoma among the visitors, as he formerly resided 
in Tacoma. He said in conelusion: 

You have no doubt heard the slogan of the Tacoma 
people, “Watch Tacoma Grow.” Here we. have a city that 
grows without watching. 1 hope you will like our city and 
country so well that some of you will come back here and 
live with us. 

Mr. Beckman, who acted as master of ceremonies, 
introduced Director General I. A. Nadeau, of the Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific Exposition, as a reformed railroad man, 
who, however, did not need reforming. 

Mr. Nadeau said he was not the orator of the exposi- 
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tion, but merely its business manager. This exposition, 
he said, would embrace everything representative of the 
resources of this section, so that the people of the world 
could see it. It was to be an advertisement of the 
-acific northwest and Alaska and the country bordering 
on the Pacific ocean, for he believed communities should 
advertise the same as business men. One of the objects 
of the fair was to show the resources of Alaska, another 
to show the growth of the Pacific northwest, and another 
to illustrate the development of the commerce of the 
Pacific ocean, along the borders of which reside over 
900,000,000 people. Seattle has subscribed and paid in 
$650,000 for the fair; the state of Washington has 
appropriated $1,000,000 for it, and Oregon and Califor- 
nia $100,000 each. A bill has passed the United States 
senate and it was hoped would pass the house appro- 
priating $750,000 for providing a government exhibit 
and exhibits for Alaska, the Philippine islands and the 
Hawaiian islands, which had no treasuries of their own 
and must look to the general government for funds for 
this purpose. 

W. G. Hollis was next called upon and paid a com- 
pliment to the growth, enterprise and beauty of the city, 
which he had had the pleasure of seeing a few days 
before, as the guest of W. B. Judson in his automobile. 
Mr. Hollis suggested that an industrial commission be 
appointed by the government to handle the wheat, flour, 
lumber, cotton and business in other staple commodities, 
in which the commission should say what percentage of 
profit should be made and which would permit combines 
and organizations in these different lines of business 
as long as the profits did not exceed the maximum pre- 
scribed by the commission. 

Albert H. Elliot, the silver tongued secretary of the 
California Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, of San 
Francisco, was next called upon and at the outset he 
declared that he had been in town three hours and had 
not been asked to buy a suburban lot. He said that 
Seattle reminded him of San Francisco, the only differ- 
ence being that Seattle was in the state of Washington 
and San Francisco was in a state of bliss. 

George E. Merrill, of Salt Lake, Utah, declared that 
the Tacoma and Seattle people could not be blamed for 
thinking their towns the only part of the United States 
worth while. He pointed out the possibilites of the 
Puget sound country during the next fifty or 100 years; 
congratulated himself on the fact that he was a young 
man and hoped to live to see great development in this 
section, which was the last stand of the white race, and 
where it came in actual contact with the yellow. 

Frank B. Cole, of Tacoma, told a few more of his old 
stories, and H. 8S. Stine, on behalf of the Pacific Coast 
Shippers’ Association, weleomed the visitors to this city. 

‘*Pap’’ Hemenway was introduced by Mr. Beckman 
as a man who had lost his whiskers in Detroit, his hat 
in Tacoma and his character in Seattle. Mr. Hemenway 
said that eight years ago he visited Seattle and came 
very near residing here. Ai that time he looked at a 
tract of timber that he could have bought for $160,000, 
which has sold for $1,200,000 sinee, and it made him sad 
to think of the fortune he had missed, but he was loyal 
to Colorado and Colorado Springs, his present home. He 
had attended many conventions in his long and eventful 
life, but barring the one of his association in Denver 
recently he declared the recent meeting in Tacoma beat 
them all. He regretted the absence of Secretary Holmes, 
of the Michigan association, one of the brightest retail 
association secretaries, who was prevented from coming 
by illness. 

George W. Hotchkiss, the veteran secretary of the 
Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, made a very 
interesting talk. He was introduced as being the first 
manufacturer of wooden nutmegs, and also as being the 
original lumberman of this country. He denied this, 
but stated that his father started a lumber yard in New 
Haven, Conn., in 1808, and that sixty-one years ago this 
spring, as a boy sixteen years old, he began work in his 
father’s office. Since that time he has been connected 
with the lumber business. He told of going to the Cali- 
fornia coast in 1849 with the argonauts who were 
looking for the golden fleece. The luncheon he had just 
enjoyed reminded him of one he partook of on the north 
fork of the American river fifty-nine years ago. It 
consisted of beefsteak from which soup had been made 
the night before. Seattle at that time was but a forest 
wilderness, the home of wandering tribes of Siwash. 
He had seen the timber disappear in the eastern states 
and in Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota, though it 
was but a few years since the people of that section 
thought they had enough timber to last forever. He 
said: 

You or your children will see the last tree on the Pacific 
coast destroyed. I put the time as twenty-five years distant 
when forests even in this section of the country will be 
almost a curiosity. I remember when Council Bluffs was 
on the frontier and when the only way of getting to the 
Pacific coast was over the old trail, marked by countless 
graves of pioneers who died along the way. I am thankful 
that I have lived to see the day when palatial trains take 
us from the Atlantic coast to the Pacific coast in but a few 
days. Surely you are living in no mean age or day. 

He gave some statistics showing the production of 
lumber in this country and compared it with the output 
of gold in California, showing the magnitude of the 
lumber business. As almost an octogenarian he declared 
it gave him great pleasure after passing through such 
an eventful life to again be in Seattle, which he last saw 
in 1889, a few weeks after it had been reduced to ashes. 
in conelusion he declared: ‘‘God bless the Pacific coast, 
God bless Seattle, God bless Tacoma, and may our lum- 
bermen live long and prosper.’’ 

It was 3 o’elock in the afternoon when the luncheon 
was concluded, and the visitors, accompanied by a num- 
ber of local lumbermen, took a special electric car and 
went out to the site of the Alaska-Yukon-Pacifie Exposi- 
tion. The party inspected the university buildings, then 
were taken by Director General Nadeau through the 








buildings under construction and shown the general 
plant of the exposition. 

It was late in the afternoon when the return to this 
city was made, and the visitors boarded their special 
car for the return trip to Tacoma. Some remained in 
Seattle, however, and took the evening trains for their 
homes in the east, thus concluding an eventful meeting, 
and one in every way of great importance to the lumber 
trade. 


MR. HOTCHKISS MEETS AN OLD FRIEND. 


A touching incident occurred on the arrival of the spe- 
cial electric train from Tacoma Tuesday morning bear- 
ing the visiting secretaries and officials of eastern and 
Coast associations, who spent the day in Seattle as the 
guests of the manufacturers’ and wholesalers’ organiza- 
tions and the Seattle Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. F. T. Bradley, secretary of the latter, had learned 
from the veteran association man, George W. Hotchkiss, 
secretary of the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
that he had an old friend in Seattle who was engaged 
in the lumber business. He referred to J. S. Taylor, 
of the Rainier Beach Lumber Company, a concern which 
has a saw mill on the shores of Lake Washington. 

Mr. Hotchkiss and Mr. Taylor were intimate friends 
forty-seven years ago in Bay City, Mich. Their sons 
were also boon companions, and it had been forty years 
since the elder Hotchkiss had seen the elder Taylor. 
Mr. Bradley sent Mr. Taylor a special invitation to join 
the party for their trip to Ballard, and when the local 
electric car was boarded for the trip he brought Mr. 
Taylor over and introduced him to Mr. Hotchkiss. It 
was an affecting scene. The two old gentlemen looked 
at one another for an instant, and then grasping hands 
fell on one anothers’ shoulders in a fond embrace. When 
they were sufficiently composed to sit down and talk over 
the forty years intervening since they had last seen one 
another tears were still running down the faces of both. 
Such incidents as these do not occur every day in this 
age of hustle in business life, but when they do they are 
worthy of special notice. Will Taylor, the son of the 
senior member of the family, who had known Mr. Hotch- 
kiss’ son so intimately many years ago, attended the 
Tacoma convention and met Mr. Hotchkiss there, and was 
an interested witness to the meeting of the two in Seat- 
tle Tuesday. 


NOTES OF THE CONVENTION. 


One of the most interesting exhibits at the Tacoma 
convention was that of the Columbia River Door Com- 
pany, whose plant at Rainier, Ore., has an annual capa- 
city of 150,000 spruce doors, 200,000 windows and 
10,000,000 feet of lumber. W. D. Plue, manager of the 
company, had charge of the exhibit, and was kept busy 
explaining to retail lumber dealers of the western coun- 
try and to many eastern retail association men regarding 
the merits of~spruce as -a-door material, and in doing 
this Mr. Plue was thoroughly at home. He likes nothing 
better than expatiating on the good qualities of spruce 
doors. He can tell all about their lightness, strength, 
durability and demonstrate in a few minutes that they 
are the only real substitute for eastern white pine doors 
that are to be found today. He had some trouble get- 
ting located in his exhibit rooms, which he supposed 
had been engaged in advance, but were not reserved by 
the hotel management. After getting located he found 
that the consignment of sample doors he had shipped 
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from the mill the week previous had not arrived, a: 
it did not arrive until the second day of the convention, 
He had some miniature doors, however, which gave hij: 
a subject for discussion, and on the whole he was \ 
repaid for the trouble of making the exhibit by 
interest manifested by visiting lumbermen from ey; 
section of the country. 

From long distances apart three representatives of te 
C. A. Smith lumber interests »n the Pacific coast found 
the convention at Tacoma an opportunity for getting 
gether. George Bergstrom, who has charge of the &..y 
Francisco office of the Pacific Timber Company, whi-h 
is the selling company for the C. A. Smith Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company, of Marshfield, Ore., which is 
building the big plant on Coos bay, came up from ( 
fornia to meet Enoch Oren, manager for the comp:ny 
at Marshfield, who came up the Coast to Portland }y 
boat, the most convenient way of getting in and out 3 
Coos bay in the winter time, as it has no railroad «. » 
nection with the outside world. Norman Lind, mana:er 
for the Everett end of the Pacifie Timber Company, 
came down from Everett and the three held a businiss 
conference while the convention was in progress. \ir. 
Oren says the new mill is ready for operation and he 
believes it to be one of the finest lumber manufacturing 
plants on the Pacific coast. The company is_ building 
extensive yards, planing mill ete. on San Francisco |:iy, 
where ‘‘rail and sail meet,’’ for the purpose of distri!vut- 
ing its output. The new steel vessel built at Newport 
News, the Nan Smith, named after Mr. Smith’s el:jest 
daughter, is coming around the Horn and is expecte: at 
San Francisco soon. Hereafter the C. A. Smith Luniber 
& Manufacturing Company will be a big factor in the 
lumber manufacturing business on the Pacific coast. 

It is regretted that there were so few representatives 
of the lumber manufacturing interests of the Inland 
Empire territory present at the meeting. The MeGold- 
rick Lumber Company, of Spokane, would have been rep- 
resented, as well as the Humbird Lumber Company, of 
Sandpoint, Ida., no doubt, had not J. P. McGoldrick and 
T. J. Humbird been obliged to go to Washington, D. ., 
to attend the rate hearing before the Interstate (om- 
merce Commission. 

Harry Ehrmanntrout was on hand to look after the 
interests of the Western Pine & Fir Company, Spokane. 
George Barline and Mr. Cook mingled among the visiting 
retailers and did not let them forget the good qualities 
of pine doors manufactured by the Washington \iill 
Company, of Spokane. With the convention next year in 
Spokane, the lumbermen of the Inland Empire territory 
will no doubt take a greater interest in the meeting 

At the opening session of the convention a number 
of ladies were present and listened to the silver tongued 
orator, R. L. McCormick, of Tacoma, and Rev. Peter 
Simpkin, of Salt Lake City, Utah, in the address of 
welcome and response thereto, but the only lady who 
remained patiently through all the sessions of the con- 
vention and listened to the addresses on lumber and 
timber and trade relations was Miss Jennie Mason, See- 
retary Porter’s versatile stenographer. This was \liss 
Mason’s second convention, as she attended the one in 
Salt Lake City last year. She is greatly appreciated by 
the trade newspaper men, not only because of her pleas- 
ant personality, but because she he!ps them in securing 
copies of papers and addresses, and what is more is al- 
ways willing to render all the assistance that is in her 
power. 
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GROUND PLAN OF THE ALASKA-YUKON-PACIFIC EXPOSITION—SEATTLE, 1909. 
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~ LATEST NEWS OF LUMBER ASSOCIATIONS IN ALL SECTIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Mississippi Retailers Appeal to Supreme Court—Coast Manufacturers Name Committees—North Central Missouri Retailers Meet. 


COMING ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 


nouncements of coming association meetings, giv- 
lates and places, will be found on page 33. 





DI<ECTORS MEET TO ARRANGE IMPORTANT 
MATTERS. 


usToN, TEX., March 9.—Tuesday, March 10, the 
‘ors of the Texas & Louisiana Sawmill Association 
meet in the rooms of the association in Houston 
ike some important arrangements. It is expected , 
at this meeting the date and place will be set 
{ e next meeting of the association and the proba- 
} s are that Shreveport, La., will be chosen. Shreve- 
is centrally located for a meeting point of Texas 
al .ouisiana saw mill men, and sentiment appears to 
f: that city for the next meeting. The directors will 
ippoint a committee to confer with the south- 
n traffic managers at their meeting in St. Louis 


March 24. Osear 8S. Tam, secretary of the association, 
ré s that a number of new members have been en- 
ro since the last meeting, through the medium of 
th ails, and the membership list has been swelled in 


a sitisfactory way. 





COMMITTEES NAMED FOR 1908. 
SriTTLE, WAsH., March 9.—The Pacific Coast Lumber 


Manufacturers’ Association has named the following 
committees for 1908: 

Levislation—E. G. Ames, Port Gamble, chairman; George 
Ii. hkmerson, Hoquiam; Charles S. Eaton, Olympia; George 


A. Cooper, Bellingham ; Howard Taylor, A. C. Hanson. 
Transportation—Charles E. Patten, Seattle, chairman ; 
J. Ul. Bloedel, Bellingham: F. K. Baker, Everett; Paul E. 





Pag Buckley; Charles E. Hill, Tacoma; C. F. White, 
Sea le 

Grades and inspection—C. C. Bronson, Seattle, chairman; 
Ss. lL. Johnson; E. O. MecGlauflin, Hoquiam; Charles E. 
Patten, Seattle: F. H. Jackson, Clear Lake. 

Statistics—W. A. Whitman, Tacoma, chairman; J. H. 
Bloedel, Bellingham; E. O. McGlauflin. 

Market extension—C. F. White, Seattle: F. H. Jackson, 
Clear Lake; J. H. Bloedel, Bellingham; R. L. McCormick, 


facoma; N. J. Blagen, Hoquiam; O. M. Rosseau, Littell. 

Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition building—-George H. Em- 
rson, chairman; R. L. McCormick, Tacoma; J. H. Bloedel, 
llingham: C. F. White, Seattle; E. C. Ames, Port Gam- 
ble: C. C. Bronson, Seattle. 








ADDITIONAL NOTES OF EVANSVILLE MEETING. 

(, W. Roark, president of the new association, is a 
rapid fire worker. He was one of the charter members 
of the Kentucky association, took an active part in the 
forming of the constitution and bylaws and was an 
active worker at all the meetings of the association and 
the board of directors. He was vice president the first 
year of the Kentucky association and became presi- 
dent during the second year, his period of office holding 
in the Kentucky association having expired with the 
annual meeting February 17 and 18. 

Vice President White, of Booneville, is a new man in 
official association work. 

Henry Kollker has, so far as known, been guiltless 
of any attempt at association honors and, emulating 
Cincinnatus, has meekly employed his time at the Me- 
chanics Planing Mill Company. He is a bright and 
healthy addition to association work and will likely be 
heard from in the future. 

It is hard to find a more enthusiastic association 
worker in a quiet way than L. A. Waller, of Madison- 


ville, Ky. He says collections have been poor in his 
territory. 

I: did everybody good to hear Henry Beckman, a 
ploncer association man from Indiana, talk at the ban- 
qui He is one of the charter members of the In- 
dia association and said that he came from forty 
miles back of nowhere, at the insistence of Charles 
Wol'lin, to be present at the meeting and tell the boys 


1 good thing it is to belong to associations. 

Irish and Dutch branches of the Chicago Lum- 
Coal Company, represented by Ed Troy, Indianap- 
and George Schmidt, Louisville, had a breakfast 


pari at one of the hotels the morning of the meeting 
at \ lich yellow pine was the piece de resistance, and 
red -edar shingles on the side. 

(:. B. Rookwood, assistant salesman of the Louisiana 
Re ypress Company, New Orleans, came to the meet- 
ing to see how the boys were getting along in their 


s campaign. The way those red cypress boys 
forget the ‘‘red,’’ they are particular about 
persistently follow the retailers’ meetings and 
er siastically advocate cypress can mean only one 
and that is business. Rookwood has a name that 
iately suggests Cincinnati and fine pottery, but 
ims Missouri as his birthplace, and like some other 

g ‘lissourians he is hearty and broad shouldered. 





GE RGIA-FLORIDA ASSOCIATION IN SESSION. 


KSONVILLE, FLA., March 9.—The event of the week 
he meeting of the Georgia-Florida Sawmill Asso- 
c n, which convened in this city last Wednesday. 
‘i attendance was good. Among the Georgia mem- 
present were: H. H. Tift, Tifton; W. B. Still- 
Savannah; E. C. Harrell, Tifton; George T. Betts, 


A rn; H. M. Graham, Brinson; L. M. Curry, Bruns- 
W. H. Caldwell, jr., Thomasville; J. J. L. Phil- 
2 Thomasville. The Florida attendants included: 


Conrad, Glenwood; A. G. Cummer, F. J. O’Hara, 
Hi Hodges, M. V. Gress, H. E. Pritchett, A. B. Bliss, 
‘\. \.. Ligon, Jacksonville; C. E. Melton, Micanopy; 
R. (i, and C. L. Paul, Watertown; G. C. Battle, Titus- 





ville; R. J. Knight, Crystal River; P. R. Lester, Ocala; 
Charles H. Brown, Live Oak; T. J. Smith, Jasper; L. A. 
Fraleigh, Madison; R. L. Dowling, Dowling Park. 

The labor question received much attention and it was 
agreed that labor was plentiful at prices ranging from 
25 to 33 percent less than six months ago. A number 
of members stand out for weekly payments, but most 
of them have adopted a monthly settlement. 

Another matter discussed was the advisability of add- 
ing a selling department to the association and making 
some individual or firm sales agent for the lumber cut. 
The consensus of opinion was that such action was not 
feasible at this time. 

The meeting was called especially for the purpose of 
looking into the situation. Lumber is way below the 
price it brought last year at this time and for some 
grades the demand is much stronger. Nearly all the 
mills represented in the association are running and 
are stocked with orders. 





NORTH CENTRAL MISSOURI RETAIL LUMBER- 
MEN MEET. 

KANSAS City, Mo., March 10.—The retail lumbermen 
of North Central Missouri met at Moberly March 7 in 
one of their regular meetings. About twenty members 
were present and the usual interesting session of these 
lumbermen was enjoyed. Ben Hill, of Fayette, the see- 
retary, was not able to be present on account of sickness 
and C, J. Harris, of Moberly, acted as temporary secre- 
tary. 

It was the regular meeting for election of officers and 
by acclamation the old officers were reé#lected. <A. G. 
Reece, of Centralia, was reélected president; C. J. Harris, 
of Moberly, vice president; Ben Hill, of Fayette, secre- 
tary, and Leonard Dameron, of Huntsville, treasurer. A 
general discussion was had on the condition of trade and 
the outlook for the future. The opinion expressed by the 
members was that trade is good and the outlook for 
spring business fair. 

J. C. Frank, of Madison, presented a case of his own 
in which he has had trouble with a car of shingles 
shipped him from the Coast. This created an interesting 
discussion, since it brought into question the fairness of 
the inspector’s decision when a question arose between 
the retailer and the shingle manufacturer. Mr. Frank 
received a car of shingles from one of the Coast manu- 
facturers and made a complaint on the car because it 
did not come up to specifications. The manufacturer had 
him ship a thousand of the shingles to Minneapolis for 
grading and was allowed 10 cents a thousand on the 
shipment. Not being satisfied he sent another thousand 
to Moberly to three lumbermen, without telling them any- 
thing about his former action or where he got the shin- 
gles. These gentlemen decided he should have 60 cents 
a thousand off. Mr. Frank contends that the manufae- 
turers’ inspection is wholly in favor of the manufac- 
turer and not at all for the buyer. His contention was 
favored by the members present. 

Members present were: 
A. G. Reese, Centralia. 
Mr. Hobson, Holliday. 
R. D. Rucker, Sturgeon. 


G. Richardson, Huntsville. 
T. Cross, Moberly. 
W. Lewis, Moberly. 


aPaAn 


C, J. Harris, Moberly. H. Arrington, Keytesvill 
J. C. Frank, Madison. y, O. Creason, Kirksville. 
B. Snoddy, Armstrong. L. C. Lewis, Glasgow. 

W. T. Davis, Moberly. A. J. Hayes, Salisbury. 

J. H. Holton, Kirksville. Leonard Dameron, Huntsville 


George Meyerpeter, Martins- T. H. Newal, St. Louis. 
burg. Charles Floyd, Kansas City. 
A. H. Hill, St. Louis. 





ENJOYABLE EVENING IS PLANNED. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 9.—The entertainment com- 
mittee of the Lumbermen’s Club, of which C. D. Hen- 
drickson is chairman, is making elaborate preparations 
for the smoker to be given at the Hotel Gayoso Satur- 
day evening, replacing the annual banquet which has 
been a feature of the club for a number of years. He 
and other members of the committee, however, are guard- 
ing their plans with a great deal of secrecy, their idea 
being to increase the enjoyment of members through 
surprise. A number of speakers will be heard, but it 
is understood that business will be tabooed on that ocea- 
sion and that no reference to anything bearing thereon 
will be made. The committee intends to make this the 
most successful entertainment of the kind ever provided 
for the club. 





ANNUAL OF NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFAC- 
TURERS. 

St. Louis, Mo., March 10.—The board of governors 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has 
fixed the dates for holding the annual meeting of this 
year on June 16, 17 and 18 and the place Minneapolis, 
Minn. Delegates will be appointed by the various manu 
facturers’ associations and their names will be an- 
nounced prior to the meeting. 





VICEGERENT SNARK HASTENS HOME TO COM- 
PLETE ARRANGEMENTS. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 11.—The Concatenated 
Order of Hoo-Hoo will hold its next concatenation Fri- 
day evening, March 13, at the Hotel Walton. After the 
concatenation the usual ‘‘on the roof’’ will be held. 
Joseph R. Rogers, Vicegerent Snark of the eastern dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, has hastened home from Massa- 
chusetts, where he went on business to complete arrange- 
ments for the concatenation. 





RHODE ISLAND DEALERS IN ANNUAL 
MEETING. 
(Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 

PROVIDENCE, R. I., March 11.—The annual banquet of 
the Lumber Dealers’ Association of Rhode Island was 
held here this evening, over 160 members and friends of 
the association being present. The banquet ended about 
9 o’elock, when President Vaughn introduced Walter H. 
Presby, one of the police commissioners of Providence, 
as the toastmaster. Lieutenant Governor Watrous and 
P. J. MeCarthy, mayor of Providence, were the prin- 
cipal speakers. Governor Watrous designated the mem- 
bers of this association as the star boarders of the state 
of Rhode Island and both he and Mr. McCarthy ex- 
pressed the hope that the association would continue to 
grow and would keep pace with the prosperity of the 
city of Providence. Impromptu addresses were made by 
C. P. Chase, former president of the Massachusetts Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association; James H. Thurston and Fred- 
erick J. Caulkens, of New York. Mr. Caulkens spoke at 
considerable length in the interest of the forestry meet- 
ing to be held in Boston next Thursday. Mr. Gifford 
Pinchot, chief forester of the United States, will make 
an address. The speechmaking was ended about 9:30 
o’clock, after which those present enjoyed an entertain- 
ment arranged by the local committee, which consisted 
of vocal and instrumental music and dancing. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: William P. Vaughn, presi- 
dent; Burmah E, Perkins, vice president; G. Waldo Par- 
rott, secretary. 

The committee in charge of the banquet and succeed- 
ing entertainment was as follows: Edwin O. Chase, 
chairman; Forrest J. Perkins, Arthur 8. Vaughn, Henry 
A. Grimwood, jr., George Fuller and G. Waldo Parrott. 





MISSISSIPPI PINE MEN MEET. 
(Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 

HATTIESBURG, Miss., March 12.—The morning ses 
sion of the convention of the Mississippi Pine associa- 
tion was addressed by R. L. Bennett, cashier of the 
Hattiesburg Trust & Banking Company. He took as 
a subject, ‘‘Some lessons from the recent panic,’’ 
and discussed financial conditions insofar as they affect 
the lumber trade of the Mississippi. Most of the mem 
bers present made short talks on general business con- 
ditions throughout the yellow pine district. 

Of the thirty-six mills represented at the meeting it 
was reported that their normal stock for this season 
was about 23,000,000 feet; that this year on Janu- 
ary 30 they had 26,000,000 feet. Twenty-five percent of 
the mills represented to the association that they were 
im operation. 

J. F. Wilder was reélected president by a rising vote; 
T. L. O’Donnell and F. E. Park were reélected as vice 
presidents; W. C. Rodgers as treasurer and E, A, 
Walker as seeretary. All the old directors were also re 
elected. 

At 9 o’clock tonight a eoneatenation, under the 
auspices of Vicegerent S. N. Acree, assisted by a dele 
gation from New Orleans and other parts of Louisiana, 
will be held. This will be followed by a session on-the 
roof in the Hattiesburg hotel. 





DIVIDES LUMBER AND SASH AND DOOR DE- 
PARTMENT. 

The Chicago Association of Commerce at a meeting 
held Tuesday of this week divided the lumber and 
sash and door division into two divisions and elected a 
lumber committee and a sash, door, blind and box com- 
mittee. Of the former C. A. Marsh, of Marsh & Bing- 
ham Company, is chairman, the other members being 
Ferdinand E. Bartleme, of the Keith Lumber Company, 
and Charles H. Mears, of the Mears, Slayton Lumber 
Company. The sash and door committee is headed by 
(. FE. Goodwillie, and the other members are John 
A. Gauger, of John A. Gauger & Co., and H. A. Munger, 
of the Foster-Munger Company. 





NEW MEXICO AND ARIZONA ANNUAL. 

(Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 
iL Paso, Tex., March 10.—The Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation of New Mexico & Arizona held its fourth an- 
nual convention here today, at which I. A. Shedd, El 
Paso, president; W. B. Titus, Lordsburg, vice president, 
and R. A. Whitlock, El Paso, secretary treasurer, were 
reélected. A number of new members were enrolled, An 
afternoon auto ride and a banquet in the evening were 
the entertaining features. Hoo-Hoo will reign tomorrow 
night. 


OPA" 

DAKOTA LUMBER DEALERS’ COMING ANNUAL. 

The Southeastern South Dakota Lumber Dealers’ As 
sociation will hold its annual meeting in Sioux Falls on 
Thursday, March 19; headquarters will be at the Cata 
The program for the meeting is a slight 
departure from most retailers’ meetings, in that the 
‘*pnaper’’ feature will be minimized and time will be 
devoted to discussions led by prominent members of the 
association. The secretary of the association is F. 8. 
Vaughan, of Yankton, who is with J. H. Queal & Co. 
at that point. 


WHOLESALE DEALERS TO ELECT OFFICERS. 

PITTSBURG, PA., March 10.—The annual meeting of 
the Pittsburg Wholesale Dealers’ Association will take 
place tomorrow and a new set of officers will be elected. 
Alex Willson, president, will retire and other vice presi- 
dents will be retired. This is the usual custom with 
the organization. 


ract house, 
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LUMBER PRODUCT OF THE FAR EASTERN STATES. 


Production Decreases, Stocks Gain—Reports Secured From Many Additional Mills—Hemlock Output Shows 





Slight Reduction—General Review of the Returns and Detailed 


This year the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is pleased to 


present a more complete report of the lumber produe- 
tion and stocks on hand in eastern states. The reports 
for 1906 embraced returns from S807 operators, while 
for 1907 1,078 mills furnished information of the 
character requested. This was an inerease of 33. per- 
cent. Pennsylvania supplied the largest number of re- 
ports, showing a total of 343, while from New York 289 
mills responded. 

Notwithstanding the increase in the number of con- 
cerns supplying information a decrease is shown in 
the output. The total cut of 807 mills in 1906 was 
2 439,279,000 feet. This year 1,078 mills reported a 


production of 2,386,188,000 feet, showing a decrease 


of 353,091 feet, or approximately 2 percent. Consid- 
ered on an average basis the 807 mills in 1906 produced 
3,022,638 feet each. The concerns reporting for 1907 
are shown to have had an average production of 2,213,- 
532 feet, showing the average mill production to have 
been 809,106 feet greater in 1906 than in 1907 and 
exceeding that of last year by 27 percent. 

Comparative statements of the production of the 
different kinds of lumber during 1906 and stocks on 
hand, and the percentage of the total output, with 


similar information for 1907 operations, are given here- 











with: 
Production.— 

1906. 1907. 
WEMSOE DMO cic i oct cc ceeere 211,548,000 223,018,000 
Re errr re 1,131,488,000 1,030,281,000 
Spruce Sleteieculsiasec im aeons 416,587,000 411,598,000 
NED Senn irtiaiasx pine arw a Gime aie's .. 218,186,000 212,162,000 
Bass wood ie ern ae ree $6,526,000 32,593,000 
DE (ickvebesees Seuuna ae 32,418,000 38,826,000 
a... SCEPC Lee eer re 73,436,000 
Klm Pe yy a ee re ee eee coe ous 
Chestnut ‘ ‘ Macher Ta; a 
Pr ee er ets ee ee -148,000 59,818,000 






Misce Ha incous hardwoods... 89,000 232,651,000 


RM ov i wa cereus 2,489,279,000 2,386,188,000 
Shingles 209,725,000 219,735,000 
EE: ‘swab eas wins os ee ee ae 412,000,000 374,831,000 


*Increase ;Not separately reported last year. 

Reports show an increase in stocks of 123,897,000 
feet, a gain in quantity of 24.5 percent. On a mill 
basis the stocks at the close of 1906 were 624,847 feet. 
Against this is an average for each mill of 582,698 
feet, a decrease of 42,149 feet in the average quantity 
of stock held by each operator, a deeline of nearly 8 
pereent. 

Referring to the table given showing the percent- 
age of eut on hand at the elose of both years, it will 
be seen that there were inereases in practically every- 
thing. White pine stocks at the close of 1907 were 
about on a parity with those at the close of 1906. Hem- 
lock, the wood of greatest production in the states 
under consideration, showed an inerease in the percent 
age of the eut on hand from 18.8 pereent in 1906 to 
The cut 
iy 10,000,000 feet and stocks on hand larger by 48, 


25.2 percent in 1907. »f hemlock was smaller 


Figures for Each Operator. 





000,000 feet. Hemlock comprised about 44 percent of 
the entire lumber product of the northeastern states. 
At the close of business in 1906 the mills had been 
supplying a very heavy demand, with the result that 
their stocks were greatly depleted. Operations were 
pushed more vigorously in 1906 than in 1907, owing 
to the excellent market for everything that could be 
supplied. 

It probably is owing to the extension of the statistical 
work this year that a moderate increase is shown in 
the output of white pine, a gain of 11,470,000 feet 
being recorded. 

In spruce a light decline is shown, but if the dif- 
ference in the number of reports is considered the de- 
créase would be very heavy. The heaviest contributing 
states were West Virginia, New York, Maine and Ver- 
mont, ranking in importance in the order given as 
judged by the returns furnished this paper. Only 135 
operators in Maine reported and they returned an out- 
put of less than 90,000,000 feet, compared with 146,- 
000,000 in West Virginia and 114,000,000 in New York. 

The oak cut showed practically no change. The 
total last year was 1,000,000 feet less than the year 
before. 

Basswood shows a decrease of 400,000 feet. 








-— = _ Stocks.———— Pct. on hand. 
Decrease. 1906. 1907. 1906. 1907. 
*11,470,000 63,386,000 68,549,000 30.0 30.7 


101,187,000 212,568,000 260,408,000 18.8 25.2 








4,989,000 58,289,000 82,499,000 14.0 20.0 
1,024,000 37,112,000 42,529,000 17.4 20.0 
3,983,000 6,438,000 6,693,000 17.6 20.5 
*6,408,000 8,736,000 10,210,000 27.0 26.3 
t eee 17,826,000 ane. 24.3 
* 17, 211,000 11,585,000 16,805,000 23.5 
* 6,670,000 10,784,000 10,762,000 19.7 
50,738,000 94, 026, 000 110, 868,000 47.7 
3.091, 000 628, 149, 000 20.6 26.3 
*10, 000,000 23 666, 000 28,272,000 10.8 13.7 
37,169,000 62 291) 000 90,882,000 15.1 24.2 





Birch shows a gain of nearly 6,000,000 feet. 

Yellow poplar was not separately reported for these 
states for 1906, hence no comparison is available. Chest- 
nut shows a heavier increase in production than any 
of the other woods, having advanced from 54,000,000 
feet in 1906 to nearly 72,000,000 feet in 1907. 

Beech also shows a slight improvement, being credited 
with a gain of about 6,000,000 feet. A loss of 51,- 
000,000 feet is indicated in the output of mixed hard- 
woods, due probably to the elimination of poplar from 
this classification. 





——Lumber.——— 

1906. 1907. 
NS ae ee aga aes Siam ee 198,139,000 169,716,000 
Fer eer 91,494,000 64,424,000 
ae eee 326,341,000 350,778,000 
oo) er eee ae 1,105,165,000 996,771,000 
er rr 70,137,000 113,844,000 
PIE: INIIIO 5:5 554.0 wiaeiaie-aie-sie 648,001,000 690,655,000 


Last year was the first time the AMERICAN Lv) 
MAN attempted to procure information in regar 
the lumber production in Maine, Maryland and 
mont. While a very gratifying increase is note 
the number of reports secured from these states the 
erators have not codperated with the AMERICAN | 
BERMAN as fully as could be desired. This year 
returns embrace reports from ninety-eight concerns ; 
than were given last year. From Maine 135 reports 
were secured against ninety-three in 1906, thirty 
from Maryland as compared with twenty-eight in 1{\\(j 
and 135 from Maine against seventy-one in 1906. 
is an increase of about 50 percent. The lumber | 
uct of these three states was 347,984,000 feet 
1907 against an output in 1906 of 259,772,000 
The detailed statement at the bottom of this page sj 
the quantities produced and stocks held of 
different woods. 

West Virginia reports this year show to good advyant 
There was an appreciable increase in the lumber prod 
uct, principally in hemlock, spruce and chestnut. West 
Virginia also reported a production of 70,044,000 feet 
of yellow poplar. Last year the bulk of the poplar 
was put in as classified hardwoods and the result 
to increase percentage of miscellaneous product. 

Increase in the percent of stocks in the hands of 
operators may be accounted for easily by considering 
the conditions which have existed during the last six 
months and which prevailed during the Jast three months 
in 1907. Not only was the lumber of slow sale during 
this period but there was a general shutting down of 
the mills or a curtailment of their activity, and loss 
in the cut largely may be attributed to this gene: 
and widespread curtailment. 

There were increases not only in the quantities ot 
lumber held but in shingles and lath as well. Thi 
put of shingles in the eastern states was very smulll, : 
little over 200,000,000 pieces, and the lath product 
1907 less than 400,000,000 pieces. 

Reference to the compilations given in this com 
tion, to the general summary and the detailed figures 
will show exactly what has been done in the ea 
states in so far as the affairs of lumbermen have been 
covered by these reports. 

A detailed comparison of the cut of lumber, shing!«s 
and lath for the last two years is given in order 
the reader may have means of determining the ¢: 
relationship between the results of 1906 and 1907 
eration. 


each of the 


as 








SUMMARY OF MILL PRODUCT AND STOCKS ON HAND FOR 1906.—EASTERN STATES. 


a - — || Hemlock, 
M. 















Spruce. 
feet. || M. 
Cut. ay Cut. | Stk.|| Cut. 





Oak. || Basswood. | || Birch. |} Poplar. | Chestnut. 
feet. || M. feet. M. feet. M. feet. — M. feet. M. feet. 
Stk.|| Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk.|| Cut. | Stk.|| Cut. | Stk.|| Cut. | Stk 

























-l| Cut. | Stk. | Cut. | Stk.|| Cut. | Stk. 






eee: nd ——— Lath.———- 
190 190 1906. 1907 
140, 398 000 118, 338 000 109,458,000 73,838.! 
2,400,000 2,380,000 9,350,000 14,265 
17:998,000 20/320,000 40,838,000 
33,366,000 57, 076,000 154,871,000 
993,000,000 3,169,000 10,521,000 
24,770,000 5503, 000 82,047,000 110, 512, 
Beech. ||Mixt Hwd.||} Shingles. Lath. Total Lbr. prod 
M. feet. || M. feet. M. feet. M. feet. ||M. ft.|M. ft.|M 































| Stk Stk.|| 1907. | 1906 
M 2592) 21777 18797| 1400)| 88912) 8081 1078} 165 {| 40 Zi scscce Jevcens 95) 1166) {118338} 5763 2804 39716| 198139 ¢ 
M \ 13186) 2510|| 13 700) 2825) | ) 12340} 3242 3 389 6003 ll 1593|| 2400 50 2070|| 6442 24 one 2¢ 
N York 55325) 20515 92: 20; 1502 147 3707 3152 8$499!| 20320} 6103 419: 51| 11466!| 3 
I ul S284) 18302/| 68 2, 9067 I 26056 26619 5364 7 53075) | 57056! 14963)/130454) 42540/| 9¢ 7 
on 7380) 2803]| 2 f 1285 403 17: 0 1997 510,| 19693) S864 5 393 8726; 1020 13844 7013 
\ 11695] 2642,| 200965| 67743 1146043 38970) (123327) 28150 70044) 17070 35949 12915} 2630'| 72749] 37671 1000|'110512! 30982)! 690655! 648001 
| 223018 68549 1030281 | 260408} 411598} 82499) '212162| 42529 38826} 73486| 17826|| 71755 11762} | 232651) 110868 374831) GOSS82]|2386188)}...... 
i] 1131468 | 212568) 516587) 58289) |213186) 37112 32418 ! 54344 10784) | 2833 94026 412000 
increase (271 reports)............| 11470| 5163]|....... | 47840||...... 247171)... 5417 6408 | ~ ‘1474 | 17411) 422 978 | 16842 
> 1 lo 1104989 aneses DEC constl, MEERCsGccbiastecteeteset!  -. ‘UMinssdebesasaethoscecnls cons ‘ § 
Where ble ank | spaces are left without dottea line no > figure Ss were gathered for the year and item indica 
The pine indicated in the first column for Maryland is about 90 percent yellow pine. 
Lumber Statistics of Eastern States, Maine to West ‘Virginia —1907. 
MAINE. 
aa ne |W'te Pine.|| Hemlock. || Spruce. || ak. | Basswood. | ‘Birch. || Poplar. || Chestnut. || Beech. ||Mixt Hwd.|, Shingles. || Lath. 
| M. feet. || M. feet. M. feet. M. fect. _M. feet M. feet. || M. feet. M. feet. M. feet. M. feet. M. Pes. M. Pes 
“MILL OWNER. i | Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk. |] Cut.] Stk. || Cut.] Stk. |] Cut.| Stk. -Cut.| Stk.|/ Cut.] Stk.|| Cut.| Stk.|| Gut.| Stk.|| Cut.) Stk.|| Cut.) Stk.|| Cut.| Stk. 
\) s Mills—Arthur I. Rockcliff 5M 4mo............ccccceceee os Oe | 
Alna—A. B. Erskine (M. at Newcastle 5mo.)........0006 500) 
At n—F t. Conant 12M.... nod eb eccesencvescccesecees |} 2000) 
Lumber Co SM. smo cae cees eb kknhie make teaeela 1000 
rusta Lumber C 46M 18% Ndi Rn casecnddecsencesscane 2224 
Crocker & Sons ‘ioM > ES Ae ea ay ee 150 | j 
. ebcnsange Te eT Te CT ee eee 1} 


Abbreviations + New mills. 9 Manufacturing ended. C Custom sawing. 


























See next page.) 
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CS Trouble by car shortage. 2 Did not run last year 
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MAINE—Continued. 





|W’te Pine. 
! M. feet. 


| Cut.| Stk. 


1. OWNER ; 
©. Holmes 2M 
. Grover 






es 
at Sumner 4M 


J. G. Deering & Son. 6000 












Match Co. 35 Seine naaingiate midi 4000 
uty & Miller. (Hdq. New; 97 
Clarke & Robinson 10M 95da......... 

Thomas H. Wentworth 8M 2mo.......ccccccccocsse 

r Center—Elmer E. Milliken 10M 4mo.. 





Bros. 7M 
*, Eaton & Sons. 
L. B. Wotton ae: 
WH .. Fa. TRODOT ION oc cc icvcqecsecvecsaccccesscssscceses 
Lincoln 15M 5 
H. P. Burrill 12M 50d 

A. Fianders.......00 
Alonzo Tasker 
TRG Th. CU saint osc sdnicc0cniedceessscseese S 





(M. at Milltown 65M.). 






in—F..W. Wood 6M 50da.. 200 
ngton—Silas Hubbard 10M 20da 1500 
is—East Machias Lumber Co. 8mo.. 2 


Witham 10mo.. 
Mfg. Co. 10M 
Hardwood Co. 











Fort Kent Mill Co. 105M shgs 10M spr 9mo......|...... 
Ford. @ TUGCHOR BRE GO. aie cs ccaccccsccccsscesees 

a me ee Rr rrrre rer rrr rer rere prreey 
Freedom Lumber Co 100 400 
Mills—Hanson & Walker 12M 7m0...........seese0s 900} 200 


Hanson & Walker 12M 7mo.. 

suc Leonard C. Walker.) 

S. B. Knight. (Mill burned.) | 
Grant Isle Lumber Co. 12M shgs 1lIm0............}.....-|eoeees 

I Te a onic kn neck cecbcetesacdssbisesceenas | 


(St 








RN SUR idtnd ce cess ce cncsnsaneensesesacend 
B helder & Co. 12M 8mo. 
Alf R. Clark 10M llmo.... 
Cushing Allston & Co........ 


Brook, Fest River Lumber Co. 50M Smo.) | 
Summit Lumber Co. (M. at Davidson 40M.)..E 

BEaCtawaerens TARE CO... ocdccccscccccscccesehescecs 
G. Noyes. (Mill burned last 








James Y. Meserve 6M 4mo. 
Lawrence Lumber Co...... 
L. W. Nash 10M 9mo 
s—Joseph DOUgIRG... .....cccccessecs 
H. Merrill....... Miknaetw's aniee a 
is—E. Plummer & Sons 10M 5mo 
] Plantations—E. A. Farnum 10M 5mo 
I E. Merriam & Sons 6M 5mo 
H Se RTE GS PN vn acca ncn scctcccscecccisezeces 
n—E. FE. THMCey GE Cas cscececcdscacscccses 
P. & W. E. Crockett 5M 3mo.............. 





PH BEE CO BOs ccsccccccces | re nn | EER /apaeeeee 
BP. FPO GE Bcc cccccccsseccccscscesesesescder,  Bebeesccotl Wehessesct] _ Bheccrecdl  Bhecsesc}] Bpowessctlocesectsseevs 

BEFORE Be TG. THe SO ii cosesecccesccvccvescvoscccons! GU BER Bcscccetl Wisancscthvecccckeccews Ucvcnsahssoecellosccacbevescallescevslenccacttociensiecesestlessce 

Isle ee | ere eran |e ee i ee ee: RE ES) | es Fee ae 

M t SENG. 66.06:4:0465:66445446000404004b040000 

B treet Lbr. Co. 50M. 
Tuc SE EE SR ccanccceecteenseesnnseseseaeced BEaaecesEl Bibebanectbocccastanacaatl  Whecsaen leesscelseesasthesecssiosesesibescesdlessacstbeowens 
A Wis SOMO Ce cctwcscicctsperaccsacccoss|  Qepessasctl Belsccenct] Giicvacsellcssevalovsece 1100000) cvesccdlceeseslcoscaectlsoseschesceacthovesesbossascliccdsas 
E. I. Du Pont DeNemours | | 
M f (Sucd. Sebago Lake Box & Lumber Co.)......] GOO] GOOBil...cclecccccllocccccfscccectloccccstoccces [leccccsfoccccs[foccces|occscellescoce| ec | 
S Lake Lumber 10M 6mo. come Bi sccescllcsecoaicecese | 
s n—A. J. Ché n 12M 3n 500 o1bsscscebeccses fieecsselseeesclsoeses 
mut M oa re 000 00 12 12 5 : 

Ss r, Prench & Co. SOM Gino....cccccscscece. | Re re | err: Sey | eres Re | eee ee | Ser penne sheacee 
(Hdq. Barton Landing, Vt.) | 
whegan Lumber Co. 25M 90da.............. 700 600 25 ris 25 pailheesenshooseesticccsoeleconcs 50 

V Jas. S. Condon GM Gio... .....ccccoscccccce 200 0 5 2 30 BO | cvcccelcceccelloccecs|oveses 
ner—Lawrence Bros. (M. at Gardiner.).........| 600}  500/!...... 10000 Pil adcecalecctes {hescess ‘ 

Mill—B. Flewelling.... She esseosecovesoevsesos soceesloscew ee | ees Poe | mer 500 

e—R. N. McClure & Sons 8M 1mo................ ‘ | aT) BS |, een Peer eeaheseonslisecese 

‘Ae: oe eS rrr neva od OTT 00 0 +900 “6 100 30 25 
eS. 2. errr Ssaisicnadaiowen | 80).... : _, ee 15 , 
Y Staples 9M _ 188da.. | 1850 275 4100) 100 80 0 2 , 
don Lumber Co. 3M 3mo......... os eee as) ‘ 10 10 
I NE SG Aa sai aio sR a dhu+sdeeoKnsceessenenes 100 25 0 15 25 10 25 plscvocelioresceslosesselisocess 2 20 
Mille—Exzra EQwarGs 10M.....00.scccccscccssccccsceses 100 20 2 10 
in—J. H. Cox 5M 2mo.......... 100 a | 
rmington—C. A. Gould. (M. at E ad 100 200 elt cecvcelse sence lies ceeshocsesstivccses 
I—E. A. Libbey 8M 10mo......... 450 100 80 } 1 12 ) 10 ) 10 15 1 
fills se SS reer ronan | 25 15 75 25 CET | re OS | pera, Neneen | en Keer Aen Snnm 
Ge roctor. (Idle 1907.) | | 
r missing reports (41 mills)... om") 5000 1") 40) 59 200 20 2000 20 100 0 
1907 (135 reports).. 1400)) 88912] 8081 1078 165 1176 174 4037| 1247 40) 2 541 ’ 
1906 (93 reports).. 3185) 120707) 12503 1313 270 973 60 3122 111 65 170 
(42 reports) > ‘ os : ; ‘ 197 114 915) 1136 
1785!) 31795 4422 235 105 . ° 24 7 
MARYLAND. 
|W’te Pine.|| Hemlock. Spruce. Oak. Basswood Birch. Popl: Chestnut. seech 
M. feet. M. feet. M. feet. M. feet M. feet M. feet. M. feet M. feet M. feet 
lL, OWNER Cut.| Stk Cut.| Stk. || Cut.| Stk. || Cut./ Stk Cut.! Stk Cut.! Stk.|! Cut.! Stk Cut.! Stk Cut.! Stk 
Ran Lumber Co.....csiccccee SP Re OP erry | es Pe ne RAS Ss Saree Ge ie 
1 Lbr Co. 100M. S00 700 400) .... 4000 400)... 3000 200 4) 
H. Rittenhouse 5M 4mo.... Wil iccaselsessee ee 05 eevee 2 
ns, Frazee & Co. lmo a OTTO, | aan Fee | OMe, ee _ 
€ ae Fa Fae ae, eee ve 100 
\. Meixell 1 800 ‘ 
M. Stant SS | AA ae 00 
rar Lumber 700| 1601! BOlccccclleocccs 00 170 
Bros. 40M 275da........... 1400 150 700 415 0 f 
J. R Rittenhouse.. | FOR, EE, FES | KE EE AE ee | eee en a eee Ree es ee 
P cit danbheusehneheaninssethabeeadenssieanesstcoaesdbotsrestietsceulesesos a Ree ae See ee 
! Wx PO SE Ices cansrancseccsccest CRE canst tbeasasn 100 a | rere e * Seen 
G Horne ee | ere eres | ee 200 | ee EL Sa ee 100 0 10 
r & Supply 450 500 ae ee eee 150 () 
Craw fore 300 1000 a, Se oe ee 
i Orleans 
‘harle Dh, MOE cccccsctoscseescesel - Gbiccocclocoees 35 Bilisstestisateolloones 4 100 30 
Friel eer ‘ | OT, | AE, PS | AP) Ae | Se ee | Nn: Dene 
) y 7™! 10mo..... , peniios ; 250 : 
lips 7M 10mo........... a RR | SE Ae 50 50 | 
n & Riggins 10M . Ka ‘ oe 
Whitmer & Sons, Inc. 25M.. I 300 150 00 109 1900 700 30 10 600 200 10 
‘Hdq. Philadelphia, Pa.) 
Petey SE, G0, “FMR. .csscncces eee: 
t Pittsville 25M... Caseesesere oes sooeke 5) eee _— ose oe cecvcellocccvelesescel looses 
missing reports (11 mills) 0 5m ™ 4 1500 150 70 ” 40 2 400 50 ne ss 
35 2510 IRIs 5000! 1730! 12340 56 289 2 903) 1135 470 11 
1585 2291 8292! 1384!! 18715 97 9614, 1185 870 191 
: 11428 466 . ; 4] 611 0 400 120 
NEW YORK. 
W'te Pine Hemlock. Spruce. Oak. sswood Birch Poplar. Chestnut Beech 
M. feet M. feet. || M. feet. M. feet M. feet M. feet. M. feet. || M. feet M. feet 
Cut.! Stk Cut.! Stk Cut.| Stk Cut.| Stk Cut.| Stk Cut.| Stk Cut.| Stk Cut.| Stk Cut.| Stk 
5 24 187 % | 2 i CL lca rr ee 
74 ae eceleccccc| | BWM ccccccllocccecieccccel|icoces 
| 10 
: Bilvcascst] Gb ecosesl seascstoseens ll ocaess 
: s +. ee . . ‘ as : Del cccegeiieccccofccccesiicccccclocccce|| Beeccecefl Mcccose 
x Copley 25M..... [cMasenralccsevasiscepel. MEtiaces: [ 4#J...... 
rett Fardink 10M 3m0.........cccccccocceccones 40 2 21) ...+4. 
aration ata sualien ick ee RSE RE RE, KE ee Te: Se, eee 
7™M 8mo.. EE | ER ER CE EN MR OEE, ce . 
= ! 


icester—United 


Society of 
Frank Luce Mfg. 
i—Henry W. Clary 


tham—Gerry & Crain 10M 
























































Hemlock. 
M. feet. 


Cut.| Stk. || Cut. 































































Spruce. || 
M. feet. || 


Oak. 
M. feet. 
Stk. Cut.| Stk. 

> i 


|| Basswood. 
M. feet. | 























400) 





Birch. 
M. feet. 


| Cut. | Stk.|| 


Poplar. 

M. feet. 
Cut 

10} 














Stk. ||° 








Chestnut. 
M. feet. 
‘Cut.| Stk 





















































). A. Curtis 5M 3mo. 





ns + New mills. 9 Manufacturing ended. C. Custom 





sawing 

















CS Trouble by car shortage. 


(Continued. See next page.) 


2 Did not run 





last year. 











E Estimated. 


Beech. 
M. feet. 
Cut.| Stk 











Mixt Hwd.|| Shingles. || Lat 














M. feet M. Pes M. Pes 
Cut.| Stk Cut.| Stk Cut.| Stk 
BA Bl cccccs|sesvcelloccese 
0 
ccceselccccoslioccccclocsce ase 
124 56 6598 3188 
. 200 700 
40 500]...... 100 
cccves 4000)..... cvccce 
Si vccvce ° cosces|s 
Satie lie 000 00 9000 1000 
sseee p * os 
Wi occcce 300 200 
300 > 
sccccsloovedoll Eeeetececes 1200 
Bicccsccel|  BePloccccslisecece 
OOO 
RE | tenes 
WOU cccocelloocsecs 
OO nt 
fees "1800 §30 
cece 1000 750 
rc: sealiee oes “se 
. 100 
} 
| | 
dons 300 250!1.. 
100} 4 100 
6000 
4000 . 4000 
2500 190 4500 600 
' | 
| 9 80 
eeee R000 
100 
10 400 
100 300 
a 150 
0 aI) 7) 
200 
é 7 A 10 
yay 10 600 450 75 
0 ct ”) “9000 
200 100 : 200 
R000 4000) 
SOOO 4000 
s000 
0 
fy 
00 200! 
10 10 3000 1500 600 
50 om 100 200 
! 150 "0 0) 
. 6000 
1000 2000 
10 -_ 100 500 0 0 
40 
100 
12 80 
13 
10 100 
1000 
15 100 10 
5) 193 
1000 100!) 20000) 100 10000 100 
549 1166 | | 118338 763 T3R38 ZN4 
1325 895 '140228! 19914) /109458 O4S 
271 76 
789 189 14151 6 
Mixt Hwd Shingle Latl 
M. feet M. | M. I 
Cut.| Stk Cut.! Stl Cut.’ Stk 
4000 pe Se 
4000 1H) 2000 
13 ps 
7. 200 io 
100 
21K 40) 4) 7 
1200 930 4000' 1700 
0 Tl 
1) 
100 2 100 00 
20 
200 1m 400 
10% 1000 
, ° 10 
1500 200 10 0 1% 
11476! 1593 400 0 9354 70 
12156 1931 xf) 65 1426 1910 
. 20 ‘ 160 
_ 680 338 — 49 
(Mixt Hwd.|| Shingles Lath. 
M. feet M. P< M. Pes 
Cut Stk Cut Stk Cut Stk 
~40|| 275) 36 80,7 
o 1000 
100 
10 
& 2f 34 10 10 0 
2f 1 
7 1M 
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[W'te Pine. Hemlock. || Spruce. || Oak. || Basswood.) Birch. || Poplar. || Chestnut. || ~iieech. Mint Hwa] Shingi 
_ ___|_M. feet. || M. feet. | M. feet. |] M. feet. || M. feet. || M. feet. || M feet. || M. fect. || M. feet. || Mi fect || ‘apeugles- 
MILL OWNER. | Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk. || Cut.| Stk. || Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk Cut.| Stk.|! Cut.] Stk.|| Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.) Stk.) Cut.) Stk , 
Bath—Jones Hros. & Parker 15M SmM0..........ccccccccccccces : 2500 | 2 | _ a 










































Binghamton—J. O. Porter. (M. at Deposit 5M 6mo.) 
M. at Vestal (cut out) 
Itleecker—John M. Peter, jr. 15M 1imo 
ohn M. Peters Sons.......... 
Rolton Landing-—-Ward & Rober 
Roonville—Lewis Seiter. (Idle 1907.) 
Branch—Uriah Satterlee ....... Rbeeeeerredesees 

Rrant—Milford Calkins ..........sseees- so 

rookfield—T. E. Crain & Sons 5M 12mo 

Brushton—Conger Bros. 
at Ayers.. 











Burdett—Irvin Dunham ..... rere inseam desl vaeakedaasen ke 
Callicoon—Martin Hermann 5M 12mo USeiesannens 
Peter Will ....<ccccccsee 1obe50en nceaee nes 
Candor—Jennings & Ward........... 
C% ymondville Paper Co. 75M. 
Ce arthage Lumber Co. 40M.. 
Cc L. Knott & Co. 12M 10mo 
Cazenovie—Rankin Chaphe 3M.........- 
Centralia—Sidney Littlefield ...........06. Stbmaninnoas 
Chaffee—O. Dell & Eddy Co............. wheats ha aes 
Charlotte—A. Matthews. (Sawed 30M cedar ties.) | 
CHAPIRECSVINIO—E1. FRITOTIDETEE BOE cs cvccicnccencciccces 10nb0seeetseeleedece ree 
Clinton—Mrs. E. G. Coleman..........cessee- ehhebies 
Coldbrook—Thomas T. Rhodes 10M 3mo..... 
Constantia—A. L. Southwell 8M 8mo..... 
Cooperstown—H. E. Lewis & Co.... 


Cooperstown Junction—A. W. Dayton 
Coventryville—Peter H. Parker 5M 2mo 
M. at Oxford 8M 4mo 
Crarys Mills—Oscar Runians 5 “ 
Cuba—Phelps & Sibley Co. 2M 3 pian araecitn dase pada 
Cuyler—A. P. Spicer & Son 5} : 
Day—Van R. Rhodes 8M 5mo.... 
Delaney—Gaylord B. Decker.... cg 
Delevan—Goo & Hopkins 10M 4mo. (M. also Ischua.).. 
Delphi Falls—Maxwell Bros 5M 
Deposit—Deposit Lumber Co.... 

























Dundee—Goble Bros. ....ce-eeeeeee 
Dwaarkill—D. J. Baker 10M 

Eagle Bridge—A. J. Hurd 5M 1mo...... 
Fast Meredith—Hanford Bros. 10M....... 
East Rodman—F. D. Jenks 7M...........- 
Eden—Charles F. Krometf...........eeeee++ 
Ellicottville—Rust & Olin 5M 3mo...... rer 
Ellington—C. J. Main 5M 60da............. 





Erin—Rodbourn Mfg. Co. 10M 2mo 
Findlay Lake—L. F. Swartz 3M 6mo 
Fish’s Eddy—D. W. Stearns 6M 3 
Miy Summit—George M. Sherman 
Forestport—Francis La Fontain 




















Forsythe—W. F. Royce 9m0.........eceeees. 
Fort Ann—Frank Crandall 15M 4mo. 
Fulton Chain—Pullman Bros. ........... 

Browns Tract Lumber Co. 50M.. 

ek EE SE ic acarctercccadtoceadsens 

Georgetown—Franklin D. Phillips & Son....... 
German—J. O. BankS........ccccscccccccces be 
Gilbertsville—C. F. Bushnell 5M 2mo f GE ESR eS 
Gloversville—Albert T. Peck 10M 9%mo.. : E } ) | TR | ey ioe! | eae | i Degas | Wideriee! Sane | Wr eect: 
Gowanda—C. RB. Kysor. (M. at Kysors 0 : { TE SORES | (AY Saeed | Caen inate | Vaca laneiienes | tear! bias 
Granville—Fred Potter 4M 8mo... | 150 on 40 ”) 7 Sa | See SaaS) | DOs Dicer | aber! innietos | aang ued 
enn ie INS ek de pews dh eSSWRadRESSSEseneReneCbeenel —EERcusmaallseecenlscsaes | Me Oaths AMC a ee 
Greenwich—H. C. Gray............ oda 100 mae 50 es ie mn, Daipeaes! takin: 

D. S. Miller 5mo... pads cenatid eee ede llovtvntlesadellfesdnaglsoneaett —‘Balbasver 
Griffith Corners—Crosby Kelly 3-4M | itccccccnch “Giiiceaate 6) N° aie on ek NE are 
Heneonville—Hitchcock & Haney 3M...........cscsccccccceses|occcesfecsees|| BO} BOl] — Bli.c..cfj cccccfecoccel] BO} = alt......f..... 

PEO an tee EAUNOD TO. FUE FR cocina cccreccsesacccecsbesiseacloocscett SOO SO BOB BB cccckeosccclhcsesechsccc.. et cell Crane 








HWolley—John Murphy. (Idle 1907.) 
Hoosick Falls—Lynn Manchester 
(Sued. Isaac Norton, Boyntonville 



































Horseshoe—Dana Bissell 35M............6. ee F 9000)...... 2000 S00 
Piyndaviile—J. 1. Dori GRE BoB ocdcccccsccccccsssccccccsccsccese ! 28 ne Pccccellivnwcalisniasticattciawssact? Miceli Bi 1 oe a en Lee ee ee a 
Jamestown—Caflish Pros. 10M 8mo. (Hdq. Union City, Pa.).!  150!...... ERS | ORR) I | PS SOAR a SRS | a! SCR * eae" pe | baa eel eae a” Seedeaa 105 
Jamestown Panel & Veneer Co. (M. at Ashville.) | RR | Dr pataetibcundtivaoelt (aicectcsth: “Ec ee eee ee Se ee 800 "500 ' 
Johnstown—Caroga Lumber Co. 12M 8ro.. 800} ee 4 Hoo 
Kalurah—Mecca Lumber Co 2800)... 616 ‘ae 
eee: Sar eee ON. cs cnccnkececwecnbisancecsbasccoccet? Siscaccetl  BicaiccccNecoscs | "30! Beanies 
Valley—F. S. Beede........ 700 =A) 
re ©. TRICNOW acccoss LSTA RCRORSERNCSROORERCNSEEE  Moseceet! <Bebvescectlocusenlatsawe Distaeae t a ae : onnl Ser 
Kirk—Scott & Simmons.............. 100 ' ! a (cecal sie 100 os 
Lacona—George R. Blount............. ate e eR | Ran 50].... naol 
Lake Placid—Lake Placid Lumber Co. or eee 500! ™ 
Laurens—C. L.. Tucker......... Réaneeeke a emiatwee'aéat 
Lawrenceville—L. L. Dewey 4M 2mo..............s000- 
Leonta—V. R. Ogden 4M 3mo........ ‘ 
Liberty—FEller & Many 6M 2mo... 
Livonia—Humphrey & Marvin 
M. at Wallace 3mo...... 
Longlake—W. C. Robinson & Bro. 


MOWSTe BOAW sicccasovcss 
Lowville—L. B. Parker. 
Lyonsdale—C, Leonard J. Ager. 
McColloms—C. A. McArthur.......... 
McDonough—J. O. Banks. (M. at Gert 
McGraw—Herbert R. Greenman 4-7M 
McKeever—Moose River Lumber Co 





Malone—Geo. Webster & Son 12M 6mo...... Essa beeehaas eee st eee 
(Hdq. Swanton, Vt.) | | 1] 
OURO UE, Ras MONE OEE MORO cei :ehdwtds oc rccsacecertesncsnesbewades Sere | 
Mechanicsville—T. C. Luther. | 
M. at Wayville 5M 4mo........ 


M. at Wright 10M 5mo.... 
Middleville—Gordon Law 8M 3mo... 
peeversitie~A, Tl. TAB ciccscccscccccs 
New Albion—G. M. Davis 10M 2mo 
Newark Valley—M. J. Clark 10M 

(Sued. Wilcox Bros. Have just 
New Raltimore—Wm. H. Baldwin. 
New Berlin—Camp Bros 
Newton Falls—Newton Falls I rc 
New York—Robt. W. Higbie Co....... 





installed plant.) 

















2500! 400! 





(M. at Newton Falls 30M limo.) | | |! | | | | 
Alden S. Swan. (M. at Stevensville 10M.) | ! {| 
Cc. R. Christy & Son. (M. at Long Lake.)..... | __ eee { ee 
Ichabod T. Williams & Son. (M. at Stapleton 40M | | 1] | i! 
2%da. Cuts mahogany only, 10,000M a year.) I! | {| 
North Jasper—C. Lamson ..........ccscsees re ! | 
























Northville—John A. Willard .. oseee 
North Collins—John A. Falk 10M 3mo.. 
North White Lake—Chas. Winters 5M aa 
Odessa—Couch & Lowman 7M 6mo............. 

Ogdensburg—Proctor Mfg. Co. 10M 4mo.. 
CRORES We TR, WE MEIOOD: eccncicccdcndecesonceccecas 
Oramel—James T. Murdough 5M 5mo... 
ri 
4 





‘rchard Park—Ryron D. Stevens 38M 5 
’rwell—Fred Babcock. (M. also Greenb 
EWOZO—FOSt G FIGRGSTSON, CO. 6 icicccscccccscccccccsce 


(M. at Benson Mines 30M Smo.) 
Otto—Joseph Kopyolowske 9M............eee.ee.: 
OxmforG—E. A. PeCOrGald cscccisssccccccecs 


Cc. W. Powers. (M. at Preston.) 
Parishville—S. L. Clark & Son........ 
PE USIOUe—OP ENON RNONE BN CD occ ccscdccsscrcccnccnscccenancesinesseciodenes 
Perry Center—George W. Silver 2M 12da... 
Peru—A. Mason & Sons 45M 3mo 
Phelps—Sevmour Fridley .......... 
Pike—William Powers ............ 
Pine Lake—F. A. Hill (Idle 1907.) 
Plattsburg—Dock & Coal Co. (M. 
Pointrock—Orrin C. Bates 5M 12mo 
Port Henry—Levi Bigelow 8M... 
Potsdam—A. Sherman Lumber Co. 
“Island Mill’? 15M. Sucd. W. F. P. Sealy Co.... 
M. at Sissonville 70M 117da...........ccccsecees : 
M. at Tupper Lake 90M 138da......... 
Remsen—John R. Ellis 4M 2mo....... ‘ 
Rockdale—Frank W. Hulbert ..... 
M. at Cobleskill 5M 4mo............. 
Rouses Point—Millard Lumber Co. 40M Smo 
Roxbury—W. W. Hubbell.. 















3000! 5001} 
H i 








(Continued. See next page.) 
Abbreviations: + New mills. 9 Manufacturing ended. C. Custom sawing. CS Trouble by car shortage. 2Did not run last year. E Estimated. 
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—_ 
Lumber Statistics of E S i irgini 
umber Statistics of Eastern States, Maine to West Virginia—t907. 
NEW YORK—Continued. 
|W'te Pine.|| Hemlock. | Spruce. || Oak. || Basswood.|| Birch. Poplar. Chestnut. || Seech. Mixt Hwd Shingles. | Lath, 
satan - | M. feet. || M. feet. || M. feet. || M. feet. M. feet. M. feet. M. feet M. feet. M. feet. {. feet Pes M. Pcs 
LL OWNER. | Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk. || Cut.| Stk. || Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk.{/ Cut.| Stk.|/ Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.) Stk.|| Cut.) Stk 
ille—Z. R. Klock. (Idle 1907.) | | i ie i we meee oii Di g aT | | 
ille—Willard S. Sammons 5M 6mo..............+5. 360)...... 150 SS es | 20 } 
Kenyon Lumber Co. 100M 1mo ane 4000; 1500|| 4000 1000|| 500) i00|| 200] *3000| 500 
nn—Upper Saranac Association................. --E} 1000 500 1000 ae ae — eer ‘Re: “100 . 
(M. at Upper Saranac 20M.) wae 
ake—Trombley & Carrier. re 
iney Mill & Lumber Co. | MASee opines Mine! esicastne| GURR OeipieG lemme aie: chee meee | te eae: ease! meee eee ny 
C. BOWER cssuccesnescccrccnccnsccoscacsseescesssescstosscesioncscsl] 20) MB $68] WERlccclececccll 22 ol a. eh Use... hc LT ae oe a le a mr 30 
Di, DIO nd ctcsn dct nannsccetionaes ” 
S Ser: GE GEN EE netcsocatcntnacnenesatecss] Geceacsll |Wibkdcéccllasctaalnceccstlseseathescccell Milica ae ee 
tli Northrup 5M | 
A, 2. TORO BEE MMOs ssc cccccrscvcccocccccecelessesstocsccet] Giiceccsll BOlascecel liccccalecencellecoses 
Hyman Bros. 8M enn 
eae ee GO” ree 4 
Herbert W. Spencer 5M 2mo.. 
i—W. J. Smith Lumber Co *"500 
L. Henry Everett 
GE BG ivcccssccicsctissccssezcsnce 
selaer County Lumber 5d 500! 400 
a: ££ 2 ewe “60 100 
Wright & Miller 25M 12mo 
ke—Norwood Mfg. Co. 130M 149da.................| 4044] 5500|) 1390) 500!| 13181] 5000!|......!......]|...csclecccee “"4000 
J. W. Van Cott & Son. | | || | | | 
mills at Middleburg 25M 10mo.............:.ee00: 770; 480) 935) 390 505} 400 _—— a ere 30) —-30// 1 
Bt WOR GE GO... cccccccccess I, ee | eee. peeee 300 80 600 400 : 
M. at Oak Hill 8M 1mo........ 40) 40 5I 5 | 
Va Wm. Vails Sons 12M 8mo.. 20!...... { | r** Vgaealals ahs sonar « jones 
; S. E. Phinney 12M 2mo..... 20 12 300)... recs 
REE NE, i a cicicanctiensb ease césinsiccdsccccawnsaundddinendatorssial rcomsblsescodtlonavaclewesedl lioness : «ieee TR Meets eke eee 
R Lumbe rs ; 300 200 000) 
Var kin Lumber Co. 10 50 0}) "10 
Wanake Ford Bros. 50 .- . ” eae 
J. W. Ventres & Co....... . 1 SSH (GU EE Gee bee aaer eReee peed CC cee “ee } EES ee estes: 
Weed t—Abram Walrath Co.... | 5 | 80 80 | _ 
Wel e—Farnum, Brown & Hall. | } 7 \" ii: } 
(Idle 1907. Moving mill.) | 1] } } 
West mden—Blount & Sprague..........ccccscccsccccscceces a 50 20 50 Wiiscsccclacaccett BRascccclt WisccascBlocosickssoiaclbecsccdhcsncns | | 
(M. at Florence 4M 5mo.) | 1] | } ; | } 
West Mills—A. Weston Lumber 30/...... = ae — 
West Winfield—Arthur C. Hackley Se RG | RE | UN We (rate! ReeeR TR: mien een meee 
Wi joseph _Hammerl 10M 2mo..... BO|...2.01| BO).eccee]| UBlecceccllecccccle. 10 3 "eee HE Reeepk seat: peeatee 
Wil r W. B. Smith 10M 6mo....... 200 Ee RE Se a ORR A Fe ee, a ae ee Me 
Yorkt Heights—J. F. Syze 2M 4mo..... od Ee penas Oe Pee: seconelocas _, ree 
Est for missing reports (96 mills)................ 000 14000) 1000 3000 600 350 2000 300}}....%. 2000! 700 9000) 1000 000 100 TT) 100 
‘ 1907 (289 reports) | 92859 999 | |114054| 21111 6820) 1502); 10499) 1217|| 11924] 2960)| 3152|| 38257) 8499 0820) 6103)| 41951! 11466 
1906 (219 reports)... 99866) 15177) 117101) 17096 7246} 1402!) 12694] 1249)! 11500) 2036)| 1246|| 34091) 5803)| 17998 346) 40838 4311 
a er ee : coco] Gan 3 1993 | | 4015/|....0 ees ree ‘ 424 924 1906 4166) 2696 3 5737 1113 7155 
uses... : S| ee ‘eS 426 5) 32 : ee | | | 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
4 |W’te Pine.|} Hemlock. || Spruce. || Oak. Basswood Birch. || Poplar, || Chestnut. || Beech. Mixt Hwd Shingles. Lath 
— ____i| Mz feet. || M. feet. || M. feet. || M. feet M. feet M. feet. M. feet. || M. feet M. feet M. feet M. Pcs M. Pes 
MILL CWNER | Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk. || Cut.| Stk. || Cut.| Stk. || Cut.] Stk.|| Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk Cut.| Stk Cut.| Stk Cut.| Stk 
\ DE. TOOT GER BOOB ic cic cnccccesessces 2000 pbesewienmebalinedbes leenmes OPP SRE Reeerer: | Bloesees Blecce er 4). 
Alle \. P. Perley 100M when i . 9000 400 300 400 300 0 40 1500] 1000 1800) 1500 1000 700 j 
Ana k—East Pa. Lumber Co. 3M 8mo........ — Oe eta 30 Diiceséaatt . Giieracsll .deskesacdlacases Diléactws — 32 10 231 10 
Asay pbell & Hagenbuch 80M............. >) 100) 13000 100 0 100 400 11) 100 20) ) 500 200 5000 100 
Atlant Rg Re Pat ee a ee ee Fee Meee RT Ee RO RR ee Ker Ce EE RS Np Se Se See 100} 100 P 
Austir lyear Lumber Co. 250M. (Hdq. Bu > oe sal GRE PPO x-0556hsansaellvavensbonaris Lhencdenloccsesiocapsabaneenditvosses lecuxeall obadaelnennnallisewnes cawnleavese 
B eS SS Se eae Ls a1cus Peesend dnesinsdl snekoca Hcenincl Shwe 2 : saneagill ets 
} P. B. Crider & Son 15M 750, 730)|..... 5 280 2 "GE RR | ISR 8 0, 87] |...... 10/17 0 67 500| 450 
Berv UL. S. Lumber & Supply Co. (M. at Damascus.)..9)...... ee a: | en en 15 rr ; : 20 
Bigr e Wm. Irvin Co. 50M 158da...........0.- icin eineel ee 4034 125 27 S 281 116 22 22 24 37 154 246 60 
‘la $s Sides 5M 9mo............ teteleweeee|leeeeeeleeeees|leeeeesleceeee| seseesleeeee 
Blair EB. TERR BE rc ccsccccccccscacccacencapoccscessse|, Diiscisenth DWiscscectlesceocisceccel] Qeelsbcess lhecescslesceeslissscesbesonsellesscesloosses Deitaccavelicesceslsccvcs 0 
E WERVE? sécvececsocccs 100} 100]..... 
W r & Wentzel ...... _ a a ae 100 , e ae ss 
3 g—Creasy & Wells 20M.. 60 ib sincnialscncecthstaddelosuse 250] = 20) |..... 200 100 10 100 100 10 
Blu b—Calvin Diehl 4M 6mo.. EB avcccetleccsculesens : ‘ 2 
R MOTE nccdeccccrccesescscrendccccccsronvecssowccecsasosscelocccesicossce|| Baidoceve|toseece| 6e00068)s06000)000000)lescccnlesccselloccecelosesoallacsoeeleocsocetissacccteoesves oe 431). 17 165 
—J 2M 10da........eecceoceee 6 1)| cvcccelos was 4\. 
Br ord Hdwd. Lumber Co phan taenwed | ee oe dvevstaneosa 750 150 1250 200 
at Brookland 20M 6mo.) | | | | {| 
E. L. Bourne 10M 0 13 Tilisccselescsas b6h cb abee) snes cchebeeesiceseettocercalieveses|eesesstlesotistebsess 20) 10 150 7 1; ai 
su John H. Patchin 800; 300 100 ae 10 ee oe 40 ; 300 00 30 
Camt Springs—C. W. Blystone & SOM.,...cccccccccccccsieccscc|occcee ee 8 10 3 4||.. siilcain 25 20 20 4 ole 00 10 50 
(M. at Skeltontown 5M 100da.) } } | | 
Ca C.J. TRE, Be BGs cn co ccnccessssccaccccese | 25 250) 20 8 40 15 100 7 
Center Station—S. W. Cole 8M 180da... por teinas A ere 10 a | ee . 50 6 ae 1) 
e CORar Me SOON Se PIR ao oniccicnsiecenecsnsavovenassines ee " ee 20 0 20 40 100 500 
Ch W. E. Richardson. (Idle 1907.) | 
Cr I Run—Reuben Miller. (Idle 1907.) | | 
( D. C. ADSOPEFOMMIS EZ CO. GE GMO .cccccsrccseccclevcscslosecesiiocecceloccece hpuesdaate 600; 100 0) 
I WUGEEO Be TR Be Be ivisaccccccccccecncccnssessssceseacsns|steses|lacsscelsceseasliosee« 600 50 ( 10 
Cle lumbia Lumber 200 1) 1”) 1% ) 10 TD 0 
( t—S. Hagarty & Sons 75 2 12 18 13 0 200 
GRO Seba dectecantanssicetsecesccednssecdiel lscescedl —_Bibesscattoesse 
( t Fe es CN Be SD cdccccesscccsscctvasteceselzcssccloseness,| BEE GE éwcere]occcesshecespelecsnes 11580000) csec001heseees 
( UM, BOCES SEE DW Wscccccncsccccsccccscccceccccsecececiececces seecss| cccoseliccocesloccees 50} ....66 coseteveons ikeneesan ‘ ee 40 
( J. B. Glase & Son 10M 30da... pabdkeseteeetrenocess : ee eee | ereee. Ones Fe, rN | hey | ee | Rey , 150 
( Cross Roads—C. E. Peckham. ee oes covce|jocceceles ose a ee 1B} .cci00e Z} cccee osveel ofl occcceloocve 2 1h 
Cc White Creek Lumber Co. 15M é —_ rer oe 2000 Pe ilshcecatiataes ; . - cannes 1400 150 see 100} . 
( ee a ere ieee ea ee eee CPi scsece 40'.... ase 69 25 150 10 4 a0) 
Cor e—C. C. Field. (M. , Bi coccce ee sees wanes , 10 10 30 100 
1 J. W. Buchanan 4M ee 2 Py | ae | ae hn 500 49 a 20 10 25 20 10 
RE DORMSUED.. ssbd0cccdsavenscasee ee sae 2 oe 200) 20 BO] coccesllocccvelooce ] 20) 000 ° 
( t—Coudersport Mangle & Roller Co........ 1500} 200 300) ...... 0 1 28 } 50 15 50/ 10 000 20 500 60 
Metzger & Currier. (M. at Colesburg.)... - nd CE | Cees Ber oi ee 100 1% 00 100 00 | 
C. M. Hayes 5M 190d8.........ccsccccsscccccssccelecs sassas 325] ...00. ociveds|ocesveisecaes seeees 30} ...00. } 3 200 50 
dman Lumber Co. (M. at Mehaffey 10M Smo.). 1200 100||..... 300 ie | 
D Water Gap—Eugene Brodhead 5M 5mo....... elidassatebedocbinaseun ee: | eer wae | eed | ee Cees 10 ote 
D wR. So. TRS BE BR aoc cenccessneces ey oe seen 50] ...00- ; eee 10} 
hn E. Du Bois. (M. at Hicks Run y} ; jimestonscen 1000 600 2¢ — 200 | er 40 00 700 1 10000! 1000 
REE, POEs oc vsncsicccacsccesesec nad 2 5 i 1500) 100 cvccloseccellocoses ° 150} = 7d] |..... Lis winien } 
rf Hilliard Lumber Co. 15M 4mo.. i) : ° oes os oe 300 97 
Webster Griffith. (M. at Expedit.) 200 80 12 6|| 111 Zi) .occcsloocece 618 148 422 300 619} 230 ll 301 
Py BEE sensndacevancex tas ciwaabsuseetessesenesees BD] coscess | ere 2 15 5 3 : } 
Hardwood Lumber Co... 4000; 400 100 Td 100 2 ee 2000 600 oe 200 100 
22 i Serre ae 12 12 3 Bi lvsccceloneccsllooces . 2 Tileseesets G 
C. Bh. Mwesd Co. Sa Miike ccccccccccsccscees ) - pleases rn 169 40 47 250 76 10 1389} 7 1239 650)!.. 1800} 1850 
Wheeler & Dusenbury 100M 12mo....... meee ee | eee | en eee Pe Meer ece | Lee: Meine _ ee see Soe 6000 12000 
c t T. Mulnix 10M imo ‘ Ll cccces /0| 4). : : 
3 nrad Bruck 3M 6mo. ee ea See eee eee Meee: een, he inviiecsiatuteéd neces 100! . 
FR fee ma er | eee Raper, | Sere Seen | Pare Sere | map oa [a | en eee Se 
tts Bros. 4M 10mo. ees a | een een | ee | Bi ccccce 2 75 200 10 
Booth Bros. 4mo.. - ocnes eee ponsesereceshovcvos evccsles ; pecereilocovcclecece 50 100 
i Ne Te Se ans cnteuscennenacesesed . + i | ey 150 25 150 15 _ ee 300 1 
# year Lumber Co. (Hdq. Buffalo, = | eer peer sealtscanae léaseen wascctonccssteocenelsceenslheeseeelsnsesslitbcens | jastlosnenelaniaca | 
George W. Paxton. (Idle 1907.) | | | | | 
H. Gilpin. (Product used for turned work.).|......\...... 160 | ee Pee 50 se] coeoeel|osseceloosees 00 50 200 ‘ 
S. Stright ..... “a "ee 20 Tcccecst] «Bf naccsabhcccccstnoncss Th .cc0e 0 __, Cee 50 400) 
. pe Ne en Ree eres Noe a ee | ee Oe ere Fare | eae | - 1}. f 6 
& +. De EE. siccede te eaciakedabiahsseusieedasbeecieieeseedll, Webbbicndd bsasisel seaseallssracaeesine [itebdanbeaanhe idee 
& . g—Robt. C. Irvine 5M 8mo. ‘ i Sets Sea eee, Se | ee a | | Oe eee | 100 __ | REE, ESS: 
é ng ee errr ree TOD) ccccce |Jecccce] cccccchfooccselcccccs|loccecclocsccellocccseloccccsliocces 
r Pusey 10M. (Formerly at Glen Hope.).| 475]......{| Bl... ee fl eee ewe lee eee 20 ne 11056esdlnscoestleoesscs bencnsalionscavtoocssathenaves . 300 
& te, & EE eee eee | 75 a Re ee ae Eee 40) TET -ccccclecocce , 200 25 
ss es S. Blair 20 8 2 7 , ] 
L. Snodgrass & Son 3M R oe Te 28 1 
t—Emporium Lumber Co || 1087 738 300 1630 --|) 8910 9546| 28209 
also Austin and Galeton.) | | \| | 
‘ yn Creek Lumber Co. 100M.............. E ii ccwes 4000 | ee Peer | ee eee | er rn | eet Kae) meee ° 200 100 
& Sloat. (Idle 1907.) {| 
ut. (Idle 1907.) | i } } 
Oe ae ere e nee Disccées errs a ee eere, Soren ero bares lasscschonsacakscesnd$hessienlecdsaeliocodeslonasesiivonaia 200 1000 
ar 1 2000} 400}|......].... ee ae ee } y 50 00 
L. Vandervoort... 50} en eer 5] 4 10 BO] ccccceleccece Bilececes 20 10 100 
A. Locklin | 10) | Se egies 10 FER Pees BR Se ba 5]. 5 26 10 
in Lumber Co. 130M 12mo. (Contract saw- | } | } } } } 
entral Pennsylvania Lumber Co. See Wil- | | | | | || | | | 
Se ee pie damies 546 211 100 20 10 69 40 20 ee bs) 
1. Mackey Lumber Co. 5M 120da........ccccccc|scoces|eocees 100 28 150 88 
Rs SE an ocnddavencexssoccannse ee a co|leccecelsceceellecvccslecccee|leeeeeelesseeel looeees 
\f orge W. Pierson 4M 2M0.......cccccccccees | 200) . . . ess 
‘f uo ae Ra poRpe: | 24] 10 3 2 2 4 4 15 12 
MT melsburg—Kalbach & Spangler 5M. 70! ee See 2 52 22 
Sar IE MOD I nia sin ncpcncnasnewansevansdonciee | 350! 15] 0| 10 























(Continued. See next page.) 
ns: + New mills. 9 Manufacturing ended. C. Custom sawing. CS Trouble by car shortage. 2 Did not run last year. E Estimated. 
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Lumber Statistics of Eastern States, Maine to West Virginia—t907. 





PENNSYLVANIA—Continued. 








|W’te Pine.|| Hemlock. || Spruce. || "Oak. ~ ‘|| Basswood. | Birch. || Poplar. || Chestnut. Seech. Mixt Hwd.|| Shingles 
| M. feet. M. feet. || M. feet. M. feet. M. feet. || M. feet. || M. feet. M. feet. M. feet. M. feet. || eae 


























MILL OWNER. | Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk. || Cut.) Stk. || Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.{ Stk.|| Cut.| Stk.|/ Cut.| Stk.|/ Cut.| Stk.|/ Cut.|/ Stk.|| Cut.| Stk.|] Cut.| Stk. 
ae Leen. adic bee 60cbetbnedceetectetcebereneess Sel vacacs ee 4 90| 5 fan Ge ad! mee ae = 
Manordale--A. O. Remaley 2M &mo.... os | 205 
Mayburg—Frank K. Brown ........2 secsceees y " 100, 

Watson Lands Lumber Co. (M. 7502 
Medix Run—S. W. Munn & : 300) 
- Goodyear Lumber Co. 18M 40000 a ne 
Meshoppen—J. C. Tyler 2M 2 40) ae As | ee eee 
Meyersdale—J. A. Opel 5M 5 
Middleburg—H. Gelnett & Bros 
Mifflinburg—John Wohlheiter 4mo 






























































- ° Shaler SM. IMN0....cccescccsecss 
Millers Station—Finney Bros 
DB, BR. BROFO: covccdccceacccsvcessdesccnceccence 


Millville—J. Nicholas Beagle 
Montrose—J. C. Harrington 
Morris—James Denison 
Morris Run—Morris Run Lumber 
(Hdq. Harris, McHenry & Baker 
Moshannon—J. T. Lucas 8M 6mo.. 
Nebraska—T. D. Collins 8M 6mo.... 
Collins, Darrah & Co. 35M smo.. 
Neelyton—W. N. Appleby .......... 
Nescopeck—J. J. Myers. (M. at 
New Bethlehem—F. R. Johnson 
New Ringgold—Jonas Kunkel 2M 
Newtown—A. W. & W. M. Watson 
Nicholson—G. G. Rought 6M 3 
Normalville—McMillan & Co. 
Nossville—James McGrain ..... 
Ohiopyle—E. S. Jackson 5M 3 





| 
1000 200 


Paupac—Geo. H. Spangenberg based $ wees mia celloccccelececce 
Pennsylvania Furnace—A. M. Brown 5 tanene ; 
Perkasie—J. G. Moyer & Sons C0.....ccccecesseeceeees Saetineshes 


Pigeon—Keller & Bowman Lumber Co, 10M imo. 
Pine Grove—M. H. Boyer 3M 
Pittsburg—J. R. Wheeler 


— Babcock Lumber Co. (M. 
























































































M. at AShtola 80M......ccccccccccccccccecceccceccece dal escevefescsse|loceses|sevess 4000) 1000 
Cc. P. Caughey Lumber Co. (M. at Cannonsburg.)....... (ERRARS pepe | Pinctreee, HN RR, | EER) RS) | I NNR CRRREES et | Peer a 
Port Alleghany—F. E. Rowley & Co. (Idle 1907.) | | | | 
Port Royal—H. C. Hower & Bro. 20M | 2000 
r. H. Krebs 4M limo........ccccccceee 





Potts Grove—Chas. H. Diehl 5M 1lmo | 
Pottsville—Glen Union Lumber Co. (M. at Glen Union.)..$ 106 102 
Prentiss Vale—Franklinville Canming Co.......cccccccccccccclecccccteccecs 
(Consume product in boxes. Hdq. Franklinville, N. Y.) | | | 
Reedsville—Jos. Kelly 20M 10mo...... 25 25 eee 
Richfield—W. S. Neimond .......... | 
Ricketts—Trexler & Turrell Lumber 
M. at Noxen. (Abandoned.) 









1000 


Ridgeway—Hyde & Thayer. (M. at Laurel Mills 60M.)..E}......|......{| 10000) 2000 
Rockwood—Penrose Wolf 6M 170da.............-.++- gteteaalbireaiain 
Rome—C. L. Wilmot 5M 8M0.......cccccccccccccccccceseces : 7 q 340 18 
Rushville—F. H. Giffen eb peenihaween a | i 100 50 


St. Marys—Kaul & 


35000; 5000 
Sacgertown—Byron » 





Salix—L. G. Varner 4M... 2.20. cccccccccccccces 

Saltsburg—John A. Hart 2M 50da.. 

San@ylnke—B.. B. LiVth@ ic ccccccceccsccscossns 

Saulsburg—T. G. Crownover 11M limo. 

Saxton—E. E. Sanderson ............s000. . 

Scotrun—Otto RuehlMan  ....ccccccccccccccccccccccsccscccess al 2 
Scranton—Lackawanna Lbr. Co. (M. at Crossfork 20M.)..9 10 


Shade Gap—Harper Bros. 5M 135 da 
Shenandoah—J. S. Kistler & Co. 10M. 





Shippensville—J. M. McLaughlin & 9000' 600 2000 | | 
Shirleysburg—H. M. Norris ......ccccececses : | SS | EE ROSS ee | eae 0 a 
Shrewsbury—Tobias Born ........... “ | es ea ao gr" 

Henry C. Rehmeyer 3M 6mo........... ae ewe nasiawabanened : 
Sinnamahoning—Barclay Bros. 80} 7ds eoese - 9 of 2 ae | eres Peer 


Slate Hill—Christian Westerman ....... ‘ . } § ooh} "BB vecnce 
Slate Run—James B. Weed Lumber | 3° 967: RE eis | ape ae 


(Hdq. Binghamton, N. Y.) | | 
Snydersburg—Paul Pfandsack & Co. 12M 8mo.. | 
South Strabane—Hootman Bros. 7M..........cccsecessceeccees | _ aa 
Springboro—Beaver Lbr. Co. 15M 8mo. (New mill 20M.)..)......]...0.. | a - és 

Pe EMI UIE oe mt aie alc ares ocawasiewinndixaciahiaaeesien 8} ; * aK | Rienet Kren 
Spring Creek—Lavern De Jean 8M.....ccccccccccccccccccccccccfocccccleccccs er aaa a | eee, Pe ame 
Spring Mills—A. N. 0} 

Stenger—Geyer & Sons 6) .| 500) 


1900 


M. at Upper 
r 3000 


Sterners—John Snyde 
Stevens Point—F 
Stevensville—F. E. Eastabrook .10M 
Stoyestown—N. Cressey .... + 
Straight—T. H. Quinn & Co. 
Strasburg—H. S. Rohrer ............ 
Sugargrove—N. Anderson 4M 
Sunbury—E. M. Eckman 4M > 
Laurelton Lumber Co. (M. at Rutherton 45M 203da.)..| 1806 
White Deer Lumber Co. (M. at White Deer 20M 140da.). 832 
Sweet Valley—Ross Lumber Co. 10M 4m0..........00.--000- 9} 
(Burned August 11.) 
Tidionte~—Ea: Tc. TEGO GCG. oiiccicccccsacccccssovcescevnseces 
(M. at Cobham. Idle 1907.) 
Grandin Lumber Co. (M. at Eagle Rock 
Tios Ts i, “WEUGROM cirecvveesesccntccccesccocscess 
Tionesta—Osgood & Jameson 8M 6mo.. ‘ 
Titusville—George Ackerman 4M 1M0..........secceeesee reed 
(M. at Sunville dismantled.) } 
(M. at Pithole dismantled.) 
—I. L. Shank. (M. at Mooney Mill.) 
Todd—James Rincher 2M.......cccccseeeee 
Townville—Park E. Wood.........-.-..0++- 
(M. near Guys Mills—Wood & Terrill.) 
M. near Meadville—Wood & Terrill 











420) te eee 








Shee OE IN, Datnkawdkeienscthn nce senanesaneennweeccant | 
Towanda—Ayers Lumber Co. (M. at Lamona.).... 
Trout Run—Moses L. Gee 36M 6mM0...........eeeeeeee 
Troxelville—Mattern & Ocker 13M Imo.. 
TUNERGDNOCKE—FTOARE BERIOT sc ccccicccsssccesccccee 


Tyrone—F. D. Beyer & Co. (M. 
TERRCOP SOM Bes PON Bee sidcctnessncnsicsccacicencascesincsce 
Union City—H. Clark & Sons. 
M. at Spring Creek 
Ursina—J. B. Davis & Sons 7M.. 
Venango—Chas. E. Leiphart... 
Warren—Big Cove Lumber Co.... 
(M. at Webster Mills 
Waymart—Z. A. Wonnacott 
Weikert—D. C. Johnson 10M 8mo 
Weisenberg—Willoughby Grim .... 
Wells Tannery—Baumgardner & Co. 


































West Alexander—J. G. Booth 4M 8mo0...........-.eeeeeeee 
West Hickory—-The McCabe Lumber Co. 30M 7mo...... 
Wilkes Barre—Cyrus Straw 5M......ccccsccccccccececccees 
Williamsburg—A. J. Detwiler................ 
Williamsport—Bowman-Foresman Co. 80M... “s ( 
— Brown, Clark & Howe 120M 164da...........ccccecccees ‘ 23 16340) a9 RR 
*— Central Pa. Lumber Co. 135M.... 500} 405.) 40000 300} 100 
M. at Grays Run 90M..... eee 150)...... | 20000 1) 20 
M. at Jamison City 70M............c0..-. we 9421) 
M. at Laquin—Laquin Lumber Co. 135M............ 
“MM. at LectoniS 40M... ccccccccscccccdacoce * 10395) 
M. at Loleta 80M.. .|| 24605} 
*M. at Mina 83M.......... || 23159 





*M. at Sheffield. 





































Mills marked * will cut no more lath. | | | | 
M. at Tiadaghton. (Burned June 21, 1906.) | 
BM. at Trout Rum 36M......ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsleccoce 
(Contract sawing by M. L. Gee.) UST: RNR Se Sake MI SRS Cte RR: RR, . es See fee Goes | ees iam | ce cae les icles! | ela sce | 
— John Coleman Lumber Co. (M. at Curwensville.)........ | | 100 
M. at Cresson. (Closed out.) (OOS, Taal SSG Sas) NA RET | (ace) Ragas: TRG GRAS « Dnt Wey: omect caeasen SEs Niece: | pounds: Mibiaall | eran alee 
— Deer Creek Lumber Co. (M. at Frenchville.)............./ 2000)...... 1| 250 
Oe eae eee eer er rere. Crore rl pri 1000 Bers 
Windwan—Charies A. Moyers Gih.. ...cccccvccccccccsccccesecces } 50}) 10) 3 ”) 
Wryalusing—M. H. & G. H. Welles Lumber Co. 30M 77da..) 6)| 
Zieglervillo—H.° H. Wisher...........ccccoscssccossceccccsesscece ee ee {| ‘eee | ane hogan | a" eae PRU eccege | (Teeny RRR] | DONE, Sip PRS: | ete RONG | MMII IMMRNR! | NCR ae 
Estimates for missing reports (114 mills)...............e00: { 10000; 5000)! 30000) 10000 200}...... 10000; 1000! 1000 1000! 300 4000) 500 95000! 12000 
po rs Sere 82840 18302) |683702 158882 4100 700|| 67312! 9067 6002! 1657 9522] 1302 2691 677|| 26056) 5074 87927) 53075 
etal 2006 CSG PADONUNN cs cn005cskaecncaccecesessedasacnnte 22} |804683/139940/| 1895) 189|| 56048} 7341|! 8951/ 1769|/ 6494! 2162 17815] 3729)| 95488| 27947 
Incr (73 reports) 2205| S11|| 11264] 1726/1......|......]| 3028]...... $241) 1345 52811: 
Re ee: pee i AY tee: | i. | i 860 | 











9 Manufacturing ended. C. Custom sawing. cs Trouble by car shortage. _ 2 Did not run last year. E Estimated. 





Abbreviations: + New mills. 
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|W’te Pine.|| Hemlock. || 
et. M. feet. 


| _M. feet 
: a Cut. 
2 EL eee ae | 
Lord & Sons 6M... 
Pillsbury & Son.... 
garton. (Idle . 
LL. Chandler Co......... 


MILL OWNER ~~ 
E 


Stk. 













H. F. 
M. at So. 






















































































m—Wheeler & Kentfield 
(M. at Davis Bridge 10M 
ille—W. E. Wheeler 4M 6mo 


limo.) 





n—Deerfield Lumber Co........ 
River Co. (M. at W Dove spine’ ree on 
M RE FERRO BNE nc tsicksr0nsesnssendcawsencccnensses}eceesobesecen 


it Whitingham 








R. J. White 7M 
D. M. Gleason ° 
r missing reports (25 mills). 300 
it i ee ee 7380 03 
he ES eee 4382 794 
DOMME ooncadosccbsckstapassenedaxcat gomee 998) 2009 


eases (49 reports) 


~ [W'te Pine. 
M. 


feet. 


L OWNER. 
Seer 
Ritter Lumber Co. 40M 12mo....... 
Schaeffer Lumber Co. 8M 4mo..... 

Mfg. & Development Co. 10M 6mo.. 

1 Jay Lumber Co. 60M......... 
Springs—J. E. Harrah 5M 4mo 
ton & Anderson Co. 18M 7 

(Hdq. Tidioute, Pa.) 

‘ewell Bros. Lumber Co. (Hdq. Pittsburg, Pa.).)......'.. 

Lumber Co. (Hdq. Towanda, Pa.) 
Graham 5M 4mo. (Moved to Clayton.).. 
ee Se 2 ere eee 
is Lumber Co. 75M 10mo.. 
(Hdq. Brookville, Pa.) 

1 I. Bender. (M. at Gilmer 

Dar Lumber Co. 25M 230da.... 

iber Co. (M. at Anthon 

GEE i isdactinescnbenseda 

r Co. (M. at Gauley 

r Co. (M. at Lansing. 







































er Co. (M. at Serena ‘ 450 
Vaughan...... ren 569 
©. Griffin 20M ae 
nt Lumber Co. (Began Dex 
Bis sa ccanabanksbasens pies 300 
imber Co. 25M (Hdq. Bel Air, Md.). 
Vv. D. Huff 6M 6mo........ CORE 
Ne ee . ere 
‘ Curtain Lumber Co. 150M....... 
I inion Lumber Co. 20M 9m0............0gsses[seceee 
I we a a ee es Seren ene | reer 
(Hdq. Philadelphia, Pa.) 
ee a uanssebeeeten apatierecs 200 
2. aes abla ‘ 00 100|| 1260 
Erving & Stoner Lumber Co. 80M 278da...!...... a 5600 
(Hdq. Pittsburg. Pa.) | 


+ New mills. 9 Manufacturing ended. C. Custom sawing. 


Cut.| 





Stk. 





istendisarnne 20 2 300 250 

r & Young Co., owners.) | | 
is GI CE NR sae inss00snsssdslessesabesacne WE sicndicace 
Lyans & Bros. 5M one | Ae 
Parsons 4M 12mo.......... 223 a 
Soe NEE N05 6S-es0onseescnsenesengescnediwevaehiss wetdbenssanbignsen 
Strong & Baldwin 8M 10mo.. . ea 600 100 
W. C.' BORGROMOE so séccscicases ere errr | ae 
3. S. Gallup Lumber Co............... 400 300 

(M. at Winhall 14M 5mo.) 

WE Tas tnieektsunsnetsccnitanssacensns 300 300 
M. at Brookline. 300 300 
M. at Newfane.. 300 300 
M. at Stratton.. ee 
M. at Townsend.. Reeieanmee 300 100 

vile—Wilburt Sykes 6M 10mo.... 100 

n—S. G. Bassett 20M 4mo 50 
ak, ba i ibke beens oveaeeecdacesed densest bane obessensthae<tadleawess 

ter—R. L. Wright 5M 3mo ‘ - rn 
Ls WN ME MD kak ead bs andre Mesesseerendaceneeeed Lowmene (wae 5}.. 

George L. Herman 10M 6mo pakvwweweleeesne ee 
Graham & Skinner 15M 10mo0................cceeeleecees ‘ 300 70 
7, Jones. (Idle 1907.) 
ND BO Ge Soke ccedcerccscvoeccie mer 
Post bRL OAS SERDAR MAORASOROSO OOS 40 
Dwinell & Son & 200 ai) 
F. L. Kenfield 15M 4mo... < er 50 
hford—T. D. Haughey 8M 2mo............... 50 25 
twell & Weeks 10M 4mo. 60 
Falls—Harvey E. Domina....... _ See 
W. H. Rood 4M 3mo 120 
i Se. | Sy rere Aa uapineeeueseainwees 75 150 10 
S. E. Safford Lumber Co. 10M..........ccccssecece 9 100 500 
(M. sold last spring.) 
( M. Jennison. (M. at Peacham.)............. ‘oleae ea 20 
George EE ER rT ee, ome ‘ 100 
W. K. Barrows 10M 100da.... 100 a 
(Sucd. French, Watson & Co.) 
Peace. (Sucd. by W. K. Barrows. 
irg—Daniel Patrick 5M.............. rer 75 
SS.) PR EE on cause oeatener esac ensssnoneeasisnensens encase 1) 15 
n—C. R. Holden........ , _ nse atacedusleeeson Dhacanen 
n Center—Hill & Mi (M. at Starksboro.)......}......|.. 100 60 
B. A. Hunt. (Ms. at Eden and Johnson.)..........|...... 150 ‘ 

er & Stearns 10M Sm0.....c0<ccrccees os 125 20 
M. at Greenfield 10M 5mo........... 80 70 
M. at North Hyde Park 14M 3mo.. 140 3) 
ee ER Ne ME Mca his. cleninedes Suinde 490s bsed keeseghenesselssadealleaeeaehaeaen 

CAN DOPOD. See BOs a8 6-05 4neegasvavcccceesesecesvesescespecsesstos 100 
Ea, en cms ker ded rresneterdshennstpeenssionnadedapenes ‘ 70 
erry—Chas. E. Bacon 10M 8&mo 1} cvccce 5 
|. Te SR Be Se SE CUO sce siccrnicnsencsasscensses)ecenss}cee 210 
a Te, Be Ba a 6 50 6:00: 6:0:6:0:6510:0 84.60 000.0'06)400001550004)000600))08s 808] 00 
ld—George E. May 15M 9mo.........cccccecccccces 5 5 00 450 
fe Cee: Tr Be WU. . . . cccaccccdccescseccnwonsetlecnesélececes 3000 20) 

ir 70 50 100 

rt 11 100 1820 

Tr 10) mL) 

r \ neer E 100 
inbridg Henry B. Grant 2) 150 

Ripley Lumber Co. 5M 2 

ph—B. G. Bass 2M 7mo j 
Ey Ta tinenenssanence 10 
lle—F. B. Pier 10M 8mo 20 

nd—George H. Bartlett & - 7 30 
ee ere 50}... 

t CO TRIE ME NR ietbssirvectscconscesciccsscsecselwesenaloesees 100 va 
bury—Follansbee & Peck 6M 6mo see ) 400 150 
bany Ms Ws MO BEE Rc incccceeccnsneseascconclsccaeptrineaslscsess ae 

b I SI FE SN hc kccccdccescscnscnsens 2300; 1500 4100 150 
J. E. Morse 8M 6mo.. 100 
J. H. Waldo 10M 7mo.. -| 500).. 700 - 
is Ee SY BE SUD po0ccrerevesstedeceselacsessleneuws 20 20 
(Hdq. Springfield, Mags.) 
E. Shaw 10M 5mo...........0... 100 45 
R. Whipple 6M 4mo...... ‘ em 5 

n—Webster Lumber Co. (M. at Bakersfield Imo.)..)......|..... 100 
M. at East Fairfield 12M 7mo........... 500 200 

m—G. R. Hall 6M 10mo 5M 130da.. 200 

"Ws. PUResnidteascsaccens q 300 
sawed for T. D. Potter, 
DD. BEGG Fe ccccacesies 200 
’. Moriarty 5M 10mo.. 200 
Edward A. Gibbs 3mo.. 50 . 
R. Pember 5M S8mo...... 50 8 
er—J. A. MOOG... cccscccvce 15 
rlee—G. H. Temple...... an 
D. ©. Woodworth 9mo.. 


Stk. 





1000 
400 











400 
3004 


Spruce. | Oak. 


























Basswood. 


M. feet. M. feet. || M. feet 
Cut.| Stk. || Cut.| Stk Cut.| Stk 
170 Bilewicetlosness 10 15 
107 Wilcess - ee 
600}..... $6b66] eevee ee 
3000)... 200 100)'. 
800 100 
15 0 ann eer 
Witexvecs , 21 
3354 000 
s 2 
oO 20 0 
50 . 
S00 250 0 19 
100 25 
, 300 nO 
20 
1) 
20 ° 
50 i) 
i) 45 ) 
172 
10 
sdanskleceeselacsoos 1 
600 400\|...... 
800 200 ) 20 
995, 0 
15 
100 0 
4010 0 
300 ‘) 
150 ° 
50 pentlesseas 12¢ 
10 ie 30 
50)... 
200 10 
200 . 59 
2 
95, 10 
40 10 1¢ 
yO 
360 4) If 
150 - 
300 150 
200 100 
100 
50 
20 p 0 
50 . . 
100 q 10 
175 
50 10 10 
2100 146 212 
pa "eA 
7 ) 10 
15 2 
90 30 10 
15 | eee 12 
150 40 
1500 50 
eee | ae 
200|......|]. 
400 300 |. aoa 50 15 
200) 125 n 
50 25 
400 0 4( 
100 258 
700 150 
75 40 
50 25 ° 
400 0 0 100 Ff 
00 0 
100 
240 7) 120 
150 
50 R 0 
60 4 80 7 5 
12 6 7 
50 
20) 100 2 
20 30 
4) 
nt POET . 
10000 R00 100 0 
11907 1285 177 
5249 1362 280 
6658 197 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
Spruce. Oak Basswood 
M. feet. M. feet. M. feet 
Cut.! Stk Cut Stk Cut.! Stk 
coccee On) ° 
ésewee 6071 125 S4 
noo 6 15 
270 10 1 
4000 
50 15 
90 16 
109 7/ 
: m0) - : 
00 100 100 "0 
6980 39 11 
pinnae 00 1f 1 
4296 
1700 on 
1210 
000 420| “248 
900 100 
1500. 1500 
250 295 
0 ) 
O00 S00 ai 400) 
ss 556 147 155 7 
15899 
Siang 300 — 
em 700; 200 30 
11000' 2825 336 218 77 8 
(Continued. See next page.) 
CS Trouble by car shortage 2 Did not run 


Birch. 
M. feet. 
Cut.| Sra 
12 
10 ° 
150 100 


200 150 
10 

100 

350 90 





100 

vis) 

12 

2 10 
200 
110 ; 35 

10 
200). 

0 10 
"501° 50 
150 25 
150 0 
400 350 

10 
100 

2 1 

0 150 

0 
125 0 

, §00 1) 

2) 

15 

10 
100 0 
100 
80 

10 
200 

10 
100 0 

10 

400 

1718 

2648 

9 10 
Birch 
M. feet 

Cut Stk 

8 ’ 

1 10 
211 177 
2 14 
100 0 

168 


last year 














Virginia—{907. 


Poplar. Chestnut. Beech Mixt Hwd 
M. feet M. feet. M. feet M. feet 
Cut.| Stk Cut.| Stk Cut.| Stk Cut.| Stk 
escesloscces 2 17 7 
100 100 
100 0 5000! 2500 
| 200 100 
10 
19 
moO 
4) 60 
150 100 0 
40 . . 100 
" 
7 00 
0 
60 
700 100 
1f 
11 
120 0 
100 oo 
1 
1 
10 
10 ) 
”) 0 
60 6 
100 104 
150 10 
170 f) 
l 1 
43 410 
200) l 600 
20 7 
651 77 
oo l ) 1 
] 
4 
) 100 100 
14 14 
0 10 an 
1 if 
100 
100 100 j 0 
) 4/ 
4 
600 
0 100 0 
00 400 
0 f 
100 0 50 
60 40K 
17 40) 1997 10); 1969 64 
102 10 14° 220'| 1140 1 
130 SIN ‘] 
f 1f 44 
Poplar. Chestnut Beect Mixt Hw 
M. feet M. feet M. feet M. feet 
Cut Stk Cut Stk Cut Stk Cut Sth 
200 " 
6 1 > 4#. 1 ; 167 47 470 
100 15 “0 ) ) 
”) 4100 
80 $ ) 0 60 9 ”) 
0 10 
100 
AWh ‘OO 0 
5 68 141 151 67 
40 l 0 “”~) 100 2” 5 
1222 ( 19 412 00 
468 4f Se 4 
0 1100 294 177 138 77 
679 12 4¢ 16 { 1 6 
in 130 10 97] - 3% 
1 1530| 1078 11 » 
ia) S00 
4 
250) ) 1 40 
100 
5000 3000' 1000 10 v TT) 
379 107 746 241 47 
oF, 2 1% 
7% 10 ( 
43 17 1 125 1 19 ) 


100 


100 


100 








69 


Latl 
M. P 
SUK 
st 0 
6 { 
200 10 








300 0 
50 

1 

hy 

10 
6024 600 
0 

400 
179 

Lath 
M. 1} 
UK 

1 80 
l 

) on 
4707! 3001 
78 8 
1400 

49 181 
1225 600 
10K 

00 1208 
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Lumber Statistics of Eastern States, Maine to West Virginia—1907. 




























































































































WEST VIRGINIA—Continued. 
|W’te Pine.|! Hemlock. || Spruce. | Oak. Basswood.!| Birch. Poplar. || Chestnut. Beech, Mixt Hwd.|; Shingles. Lat 7 
| M. feet. M. feet. || M. feet. M. feet. M. feet. M. feet. || M. feet. M. feet. || M. feet eM. feet. I M 
MILI. OWNER. | Cut.| Stk.|| Cu Stk. || Cut.| Stk. || Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk.|}; Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.) Stk.|| Cut.) Stk.|| Cut.| Stk Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk.|) Cut 
Durbin—E. J. Hoover & Bro. 30M 7mo......... add secede 4niaen | 93 ERS | IR SSR | RT Pena | eer ieee 20 
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MANUFACTURERS OF ALABAMA AND FLORIDA CONVENE. 


The Trade Situation Reviewed by Yellow Pine Lumbermen—Export and Domestic Shipping Conditions in the Central South. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., March 10.—The March meeting of 
the Alabama & West Florida Lumber Manufacturers 
Association was held at Exchange hotel Tuesday this 
week. 

The meeting was called to order at 3:30 0’eloek. Presi- 
dent Williams apologized for being tardy, but said that 
there was little certainty as to schedule time on southern 
railroads. 

Prior to the formal meeting, at the suggestion of See- 
retary Eddy an informal discussion on trade situation 
was taken up among the members. Secretary Eddy read 
a summarized report from various yellow pine institu- 
tions as sent out by Secretary George K. Smith of the 
Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 

On formally ealling the meeting to order President 
Williams expressed his appreciation and sincere thanks 
to Secretary Eddy and to the members of the various 
committees for their hearty support tendered him during 
his administration. He had just returned, he said, from 
an extended trip to the north and that he now ap- 
preciated more fully than ever the advantages and bene- 
fits of association work. In his judgment the future of 
the yellow pine industry was entirely in the hands of 
the manufacturers themselves; that the present condition 
was ‘‘yellow pine manufacturers against yellow pine 
manufacturers’’; that they were now practically the only 
lumber manufacturers in the field and the future of the 
industry was up to them. He congratulated the associa- 
tion on its healthy commercial condition and prophesied 
for it a splendid future. He suggested among other 
things the employing of an assistant secretary, to be paid 
a stipulated salary sufficient to justify him giving his 
entire time and to work under the instruction and report 
to the regular elected secretary. 


The regular business of the association was here taken 
up, and the secretary ’s and treasurer’s reports were read 
and accepted. F. H. Lathrop, of Birmingham, who was 
to read a paper on ‘‘The Past Year in Yellow Pine,’ 
was not present and his paper was read by H. H. Snell, 
of Birmingham. 

Committee Work. 

The next business taken up was the admission of new 
members. Three concerns applied for membership, the 
names being the Talladega Lumber Company, Talladega, 
Ala.; B. O. Watkins, Birmingham, Ala., and John R. 
Caldwell & Sons, Shellhorn, Ala. 

The report of the committee on rates and weighing 
was called for and submitted by Mr. Hollister, chairman, 
who stated that all the papers and data were in the 
possession of Mr. Burlingame, who was unable to be 
present on account of illness. The committee was, 
therefore, unable to make a report and asked for fur- 
ther time, and was continued. 

Yellow Pine in 1907. 

J. E. Bush, of the Southern Weighing & Inspection 
Bureau, was present. Mr. Bush was asked questions 
regarding the duties of his office, which he answered 
very satisfactorily as follows: 

I am asked to say_a few words about yellow pine lumber 
conditions in 1907, Never in the history of yellow pine has 
a year opened with greater promise of success than the 
year 1907. January prices were firm and orders were 
numerous. Movements were restricted only to the amount 
of cars that could be obtained, while the demand for all 
low grades of dressed lumber seemed to be unlimited. Yel- 
low pine trade continued good and prices also advanced in 
April. Many customers gladly paid advanced prices to be 
assured of prompt delivery. In April and May cars began 


to get plentiful and certain customers began to discover 
their orders being filled promptly, lumber began to accumu- 


late at points of delivery, lumber from the northwest 
to accumulate in the east and was rushed to mat 
anticipation of a raise in rates from west to east. S er 
caught us with a slump in yellow pine for the firs 


in three years. The financial horizon became « d 
janks in New York refused to send currency to eithe: ! 
or west that had been deposited with them by our s n 
banks. Some of our lumber customers were advised ¢ 
north not to send checks south to pay for lumber. KS 
in Chicago would not pay a check drawn by a bh n 
Milwaukee and Milwaukee banks would not honor 2 K 
from Chicago, hence the most disastrous financial or y 


panic ever known ruined the already waning yelloy 
business and all other kinds of business. 


With all this 1907 business in yellow pine was pro 
to those who noted early the signs of the times. Thos ) 
sold out their holdings or sold their teams and | - 
equipment are in better shape to buy now than thos ) 
continued to operate and pile up stock. During the 
days of October, November and December, 1907, pract 
no business was done. Mill after mill shut down. 
after order was canceled—we had forty orders cance! n 
two weeks’ time. Some customers refused to receiv: 
ber after it was shipped, and still the yellow pin 
lives and is here to tell the story. Last year, in sor 
spects the most disastrous year in its fall trade w: 
had, will doubtless be looked back to as a fair business 
and one in which there was, after all its drawbacks, 2 
of fair business profit. We started with unusual good S- 
pects and dropped at a time when cotton was high. i 
trade good and as usual the yellow pine Hoo-Hoo fell o1 S 
feet with his tail up looking for business in 1908. 


H. L. Berry, of Pensacola, Fla., had prepared a | 
on the export trade, which he read as follows: 


I am indeed sorry that I can not be with you at 
next meeting, and at the request of our worthy secré 
beg to submit for your consideration, and I hope for I 
mutual benefit, the following ideas of and experiences ‘2 
the export lumber and timber business. 

I preface my paper by saying that I have been acti’ A 
engaged in export lumber manufacturing and marketing 
continuously since 1883 to the present time. There is 4 
vast difference between the export and domestic trade— 
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ex taking everything in the rough, because of duties on 
dr -ed lumber to foreign countries, either air dried or 
ki iried, and being subject to certain rules of inspection 
‘ ged from time to time by the interested parties, as 
ci istances seem to demand. Export lumber is cut accord- 
il o specifications and classifications agreed upon by 
b s and sellers and prepared for shipment for vessels 
d t certain dates, named in contracts and paid for when 
ke i in the vessels and vessels have cleared at the custom 
! The sales rule is lumber delivered f. o. b. cars at 
| uw free alongside vessels on lighters, which ends the 
icturer’s obligation. It is loaded from cars or lighters 
ssels by the vessel or the exporter to whom sold. In 
cases the entire export cut of a mill is sold for a 
period of time, thus cut to be according to schedules 
supplied to the manufacturer by the exporter and 
t igreeing on certain percentages of the different grades 
t vern the whole quantity. The manufacturer who has 

st timber and who can supply the greatest percentage 

sh grade export lumber and timber can get more busi- 
7" nd at better values than his less fortunate brother 
W has only small “cutover’” timber. Again, the care 
ti in manufacturing, grading and piling export lumber 
at to or detracts from the desirability of each known 
1 facturer’s product from the. standpoint of the ex 
s. They like to ship the very best they can get, and 
export mill has a reputation of some kind in its ex- 
| market. You all know what a good name is worth. 
1 tandards in export are, beginning at the highest and 

to the lowest: 
wn brand—Sizes 1 to 3 inches thick, 9 to 11 inches 
Ww and 21x7 inches. 

man prime—NSizes 1 to 3 inches thick, 11 inches and 

de. 

me—Sizes 1 to 3 inches thick, 9 inches wide. 

rt face, 80 and 90 percent free of knots, dry and 
bi sizes inch to 1% inches thick by 34% inches to 7 
in wide, though there is very little call for 5-4 inches 
eX 5-4x3 inches, 6 and 7 inches, and for 6-4 inches, 

6-4x314 inches, 6 inches and 7 inches. 

| neh stock, widths 4 inches, 4% inches and 6 inches 
1 n this grade. 

. 1 kiln dried saps, inch and 1144,x4 inches up, however 
F y 4 inches and 6 inches. This is clear kiln dried sap, 
frec of any knots or pitch pockets larger than a 5-cent piece 
ind a fair percentage entirely clear. 

Genoa prime (goes to Mediterranean ports), sizes 1 inch 
inches x 9 inches and up wide, prime as to sap, no 
iction as to sound knots. This grade is made from the 
* in making crown and prime. 

Standard Rio, 3 inches and 4 inches x 9 inches, even 
lengths, 14 feet and.,up long, one-third to one-half to be 
30 feet and up long, otherwise same as Genoa prime. 

Standard South American, siz 1x3 inches, 1x12 inches 
6-4x12 inches, 2x12 _ inches, inches, 2x6 inches, 3 
inches, 3x4 inches, 3x5 inches, 3x6 inches, 3x9 inches, 4x4 
inches and 4x9 inches. 

Scantling to show one heart face and to show heart en- 
tire length one edge; deals to be prime as to sap; 1x3 inches 
to be one heart face or S. E. & 8S. kiln dried, 12 inches to 
not less than 10 inches heart on heart face and heart 




















entire length on back. Scantling and deals usually 14 or 
16 et and up long. Sawn timber is 9x9 inches and up, 


iz feet and up, and is sold on a basis price; 40 cubic feet 
being the basis, with a rise or fall of 4 cent per each 2% 
feet in the average above or below 40 cubic: feet aver- 
thus 30-foot average, base price 24 cents, would be 
cents per cubic foot; 5U-foot average, same base 
would be worth 26 cents. 
In some cases I have given partial rules of inspection of 
rt lumber as now in use, and in some none, as it would 
the paper too lengthy to give these in full, but I will 
i any interested manufacturer a copy of the rules upon 
1 st. Crown brand has no rule of inspection, as crown 
d, as this brand was copyrighted by a manufacturer 
ago to get royalties on shipments other than his own 
this brand, but Gulf coast classifications have a sub- 
stitute for this grade under another name, “special,” I 
th or perhaps “extra.” There are also many special 
iles oat in all grades, but especially in merchantable 
s. E. & S. There is also a dimited business in what is 
known as “South African” and ‘Alexandria’ orders. 
export where not otherwise specified is sold 12 feet 
ip long, odd lengths; where time contracts are made 
ad of quantity contracts the seller usually has seme 
tipulated in the contract within which all the lumber 
ust be shipped. 
nany instances buyers advance to manufacturers on 
‘ontracts stipulated amounts, or say 80 percent of the 
f the lumber on the sticks covered by such contracts 
end of each month. The conditions governing such 
s vary, but as a rule the exporter sees his interest 
ly safeguarded. 
en the export trade is dull many mills so located as 
able to ship domestic do so and thus hurt the mills 
in not reach an export market; when domestic trade 
many mills so located as to be able to ship export 
to the detriment of export mills. Thus you can ses 
he export and domest’c lumber business is very ciosely 
ited and both suffer when one suffers. 
as to export markets, past, present and future: 
immer of 1906 saw the top of the market; January, 
snowed weakening, and by November prices had 
i an average of $5 a thousand feet, and there was no 
at all in November and December, 1907, nor Jan 
i908; February showed steadiness and limited busi- 
then, again, weakness towards the end of the month 
dull pow. However, I think we have seen the bottom 
s to value and demand, and that for the balance of 
ve will see the business about as it is with spasmodic 
and then in 1909, gradual strengthening, until we 
top notch, and above again; then another slump about 
irs hence, when high prices have again induced over- 
tion. Prices now are about $2 and $3 a thousand 
ol an average than they were in the beginning of 
ut an average of $5 lower than the top notch of 1906. 
ight the early 1905 prices were very good—why be 
iged? Nineteen hundred and four was a very_ bad 
th export and domestic. The fall, 1904, saw No. 2 
n sold freely at $6.25 to $7. We have not reached 
in 1908. ~ 








l. Burlingame, of Yellow Pine, Ala., who was to 
s the association on ‘‘Our Association and Its 
’ wired the secretary that on account of ill 
would be impossible for him to be present. 
Powell, of the state forestry commission, was 
‘ed and gave the association the substance and 
of the late bill passed by the Alabama legis- 
exempting certain cut over timber lands from tax- 
The bill exempts from taxation any lands on 
re young trees for a period of ten years. The 
‘f such property must, on application to the 
mmission, agree not to cut these trees for a 
of ten years and to afford protection against 
\pplications made for this exemption must be 
regularly prepared blanks, which will be mailed 
applicant on request and can be made for any 
of acreage. Application for such exemption 
luring the summer will, after being accepted, be 
m and become effective in the fall. The exemp- 
nder the prescribed ruling of the commission, ex- 
s all classes of timbers. 


Pine Wood Distillation. 
r. L. F. Hawley, of the Forest Service, Washington, 








D. C., had prepared a paper on this subject, which was 
read by J. J. Earle, of Paxton, Fla., as follows: 

_ All of you are aware that a large part of every tree cut 
in lumbering operations never comes on the market as a 
salable product. If, however, you have not seen the figures 
recentiy computed by the Forest Service you will be sur- 
prised to learn just how large this proportion of non- 
marketable product is. In the case of the longleaf yellow 
pine from 40 to 60 percent of the tree is not used as lum- 
ber ; this unused part includes as a waste in logging, stumps, 
limbs, cull logs etc., and as a waste in sawing slabs, edg- 
ings and sawdust. 

It was to find a possible use for these wastes from the 
yellow pine that the Forest Service turned attention to 
wood distillation. ‘Two general processes of wood distilla- 
tion were in use: (1) The destructive distillation process 
in which the wood is heated to a temperature high enough 
to completely char it; by this process not only turpentine 
hut also charcoal, tar, heavy and light oils and other prod- 
ucts of the decomposition of the wood are obtained; (2) the 
steam distillation process in which the wood is heated by 
steam only; by this process only turpentine is obtained and 
the wood is not decomposed. These processes have been used 
more generally on lightwood which contained more resinous 
matter than the usual saw mill waste, but lately the steam 
process has been applied to saw mill waste with apparent 
success, 

A study of the turpentine produced by these two methods 
has shown that by the steam process it is possible to prepare 
a turpentine fully equal to gum turpentine, and that the 
turpentine produced by the process of destructive distilla- 
tion is not entirely similar in composition and properties 
to gum turpentine, although it can be used similarly in 
many cases. A great difficulty in the marketing of these 
wood turpentines has been caused by the variation in the 
composition of the turpentine from different plants and 
even in different shipments from the same plant. The buy- 
ers and users of turpentine are still prejudiced against any 
wood turpentine, although some plants are turning out a 
very uniform and excellent product. On this account every- 
one producing wood turpentine must work up a market with 
some few consumers by gradually showing them the uni- 
tormity and value of the product—a slow process which calls 
for an efficient and expensive sales department. 

This is a condition which it is proposed to remedy by 
some of the future work of the Forest Service along this 
line. In codperation with the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association and the Georgia-Florida Sawmill Association, 
it is planned to experimentally refine some of the crude 
products from saw mill waste and submit samples of the re- 
fined products to paint and varnish makers for trial and 
judgment. From the results so obtained it will be possible 
to determine the grades of turpentine best to prepare for 
market; and when specifications are drawn up for these 
grades it should be necessary only to make the product from 
any plant correspond to these specifications in order to find 
a ready market at a price corresponding more closely to the 
actual value of the product than at present. 

We hope that the time may soon come when every saw 
mill of sufficient size will be equipped with a plant for ob- 
taining the turpentine from its waste material and will be 
making a profit from what was before not omly useless but 
even a source of expense and loss. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: 

President—F. J. Hughes, Sumter; Sumter Lumber 
Company. . 

Secretary—J. H. Eddy, Birmingham; Kaul Lumber 
Company. 

Directors—W. S. Hollister, Mapleville, Ala.; H. E. 
Burlingame, Yellow Pine, Ala.; W. B. Burton, Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; B. J. Austin, Coffee Springs, Ala., and 
H. H. Snell, Birmingham. 

Committee on Arrangements. 

This being the fourth annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation the lumbermen of Montgomery exerted them- 
selves to make the meeting one of special pleasure and 
through a special committee on arrangements, consisting 
of W. T. Shepard, chairman; W. B. Barton, A. C. Wood 
and W. S. Hollister, arranged a splendid program, 
consisting of a banquet at the Exchange hotel, followed 
by a series of vaudeville turns, presenting the vaude- 
ville artists playing in the city, who from an improvised 
stage in the banqueting room did their respective stunts. 
The novelty of this feature was a most pleasing sur- 
prise and the committee was highly complimented on 
its arrangement. 

There was a good attendance of the members of the 
association and quite a number of invited guests, con- 
sisting of the local lumber dealers and members of the 
press. 

A vote of thanks of the association was tendered to 
L. F. Hawley and J. B. Powell for their able papers. 
By a vote of thanks the association expressed its appre- 
ciation of the faithful service of the retiring secretary, 
J. H. Eddy, and the board of directors. In a very neat 
speech the gavel which has governed the association dur- 
ing the last year was presented to the retiring president, 
who responded in a fitting manner. 

The next regular meeting, April 14, will be held at 
sirmingham, Ala. 

The Attendance. 

J. C. Williams, Geneva Lumber Co., Eleanor, Fla. 

W. BL. Burton, Montgomery Lumber Co., Montgomery, Ala. 
Sarle, Florala Saw Mill Co., Paxton, Fla. 

3. Carleton, Carleton Lumber Co., East Tallahassee, 
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a. 

W. S. Hollister, Twin Tree Lumber Co., Maplesville, Ala. 
B. O. Watkins, Watkins Lumber Co., Watkins, Ala. 

E. E. Cain, King Lumber Co., Prentice, Ala. 

Albert Russell, Manchester Lumber Co., Manchester, Ala. 
It. A. Dabney, Parsons Lumber Co., Rushton, Ala. 

J. E. Bush, Birmingham, Ala. 

E. P. Flowers, Flowers Lumber Co., Blakely, Ga. 

J. D. Henderson, Henderson Lumber Co., Sanford, Ala 

G. G. Dawe, Montgomery, Ala. 

J. H. Eddy, Kaul Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Brooks Flowers, E. P. Flowers & Co., Montgomery, Ala. 
F. Rollins, Mutual Lumber Co., Montgomery, Ala. 


B. J. Austin, Coffee Springs Lumber Co., Coffee Springs, 


Ala. ‘ : 
‘Arthur C. Wood. Mutual Lumber Co., Montgomery, Ala. 

_ D. Dantzler, Whitewater Lumber Co., Autaugaville, Ala. 
I. H. Snell, Lathrop Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
‘ H. Bartletts, Montgomery Lumber Co., Montgomery, Ala. 
* ©, Tennille, Montgomery Lumber Co., Montgomery, Ala. 
’ J. Hughes, Sumter Lumber Co., Sumter, Ala. 
\. S. Wilson, Sterling Lumber Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
L. Herold, Montgomery, Ala. 

Notes. 
F. J. Hughes, the newly elected president of the 
association began his career in Arkansas in 1886. He 
was connected with the Freeman-Smith Lumber Com- 
pany at Millville, Ark. He remained at that point five 
years and then went with the A, J. Neimeyer Lumber 
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Company at Saginaw, Ark. When the Jackson Lumber 
Company, of Lockhart, Ala., was organized Mr. Hughes 
became identified with that concern and in the capacity 
of assistant manager and superintendent he was em- 
ployed two years. He resigned this position to take 
charge of the affairs of the Sumter Lumber Company at 
Sumter, Ala, 

The honor bestowed on Mr. Hughes came to him as a 
complete surprise. 

W. T. Shepard, president of the Southern Pine Lum 
ber Company, is just recovering from a siege of mumps. 

Pope Foster, Secretary of the Conifer Lumber Com 
pany, is on a business trip through the north and west, 
the business of the company being now looked after by 
the president, F. Stollenwerck. 

John J. Earle, ‘‘the Chesterfield expounder’’ on the 
turpentine industry, of the Link-Jackson Turpentine 
Company, Paxton, Fla., was among the early arrivals. 
Mr. Earle says the company will begin rebuilding its 
plant that was destroyed by fire early in January in the 
next thirty days. He said that while business is not by 
any means the best in southern Alabama it is assuming 
a far more promising condition. 

Among the visitors was E. E. Cain, secretary and 
treasurer of the King Lumber Company, Prentice, Ala. 
Mr. Prentice was associated for a year with the Ameri- 
ean Sereen Door Company, of Ironton, Mo. 

Mark Miller, of the Miller-Brent Lumber Company, 
Poley, Ala., was reported absent on account of an acute 
attack of grip. 

The Morris Lumber Company, of Slocomb, Ala., was 
represented by A. L. Kelly. Mr. Kelly says the mill 
will probably shut down in the next ten days indefi 
nitely. 

A very pretty souvenir was given the members and 
their guests by the association, in the way of a fob 
fastened to a regulation leather fob strap, an ornament 
of gun metal of an inch and a half by two inches of 
embossed seroll work, an oblong center of porcelain on 
Which appears a handsome pine tree in colors on the 
face. On the back, in raised letters, ‘‘Souvenir of An- 
nual Meeting, Alabama-West Florida Lumber Manufae 
turers’ Association, Montgomery, Ala., March, 1908.’’ 

THE BANQUET. 

The third dnnual meeting of the Alabama & West 
Florida Lumber Manufacturers’ Association was brought 
to a close by a well attended banquet, about fifty plates 
having been prepared. The banquet room was decorated 
in the national colors and the tables arranged in a T 
shape, the newly elected and retiring officers occupying 
the end tables. An elaborate dinner was served, the 
tables being embellished with flowers and the feast with 
good music. 

President Williams, acting as toastmaster, at {he 
conclusion of the dinner called upon the newly elected 
officers to express their thanks for the honors bestowed 
upon them. President Elect Hughes, Secretary Eddy 
and Vice Presidents Snell and Hollister made short 
talks. A number of other people in attendance were 
called upon, among them being S. D. Dantzler, L. F. 
Rolling and John J. Earle. 

L. I. Rollins, during the course of his address, said 
he had attended the organization of one of the first 
lumber associations in the United States, which was 
effected in 1883 in a building located on the site now 
occupied by the Exchange hotel, where the association 
was being entertained. This pioneer organization was 
named the Alabama Lumbermen’s Association and W. 
W. Wadsworth was the first president. Mr, Wadsworth 
is still a resident of Montgomery. 

After the speeches had been finished and the health 
of the officers drunk Mr. Hollister, chairman of the en- 
tertainment committee, introduced a number of specialty 
artists, among them a modeler in clay, who selected See- 
retary Eddy as a model. ; 

The banquet lasted until a late hour and was thor- 











oughly enjoyed by all those present. Among those in 

attendance were the following: 

J. C. Williams, J. E. Bush, S. D. Dantzler, 

F. J. Huges, J. J. Earle, A. C. Wood, 

J. H. Eddy, A. 8S. Hollister, Ik. E. Cain, 

H. H. Eddy, W. B. Burton, (. E. Black, 

J. D. Henderson, B. O. Watkins, L. F. Rollins, 

E. P. Flowers, Fr. J. Cramton, Robert Ducros, 

Brooks Flowers, J. A. Kirby, A. L. Kelley, 

B. W. Jennigan, George Guild, IF. C. Tennille, 

E. L. Speer, G. A. Adams, A. B. Carlton, 

R. A. Dabney, KB. J. Austin, Albert Russell, 

W. E. Darling, W. G. Jones, C. H. Bartlett 
HY MENEAL. 
Olliphant-Buckley. 


ENTERPRISE, MISS., March 10.—G. R. Olliphant, jr., man- 
ager of the Enterprise Lumber Company, of this city, and 
Miss Helen Buckley, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. M. W. 
Buckley, were married March 5 at the Baptist church by 
the Rey. J. A. Hackett. soth the young people are socially 
prominent in this city. In addition to his position as gen- 
eral manager of the Enterprise company, a post which he 
has held since 1901, Mr. Olliphant is secretary and treasurer 
of the Fatjos Quadros Lumber Company, of Santiago, Cuba. 
A reception was held after the wedding at the home of the 
bride’s parents. The couple will spend their honeymoon in 
Cuba. 

SABA 


MONSTER CONCATENATION PLANNED. 

New ORLEANS, LA., March 10.—Local Hoo-Hoo are 
planning to hold a monster concatenation in New Orleans 
some time next month and a preliminary meeting was 
held last Thursday at the Grunewald hotel to discuss 
the matter. J. F. Davis, Vicegerent Snark, presided snd 
Farley Price served as Scrivenoter. The following finance 
committee was appointed: J. F. Davis, Farley Price, 
G. E. Korst, Charles Kelly, I. F. Noxon, A. Gregertsen, 
George Renaudin, N. R. Freeland, D. M. Foster, J. M. 
Magevney, E. J. Marks, H. J. Veith, F. B. Branson and 
Ed Chwartz. 
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INLAND EMPIRE MANUFACTURERS’ RATE HEARING. — 





Continuation of the Complaint Before the Interstate Commerce Commission—Exhaustive Presentations 
of Conditions Prohibitive of Trade—Frequent Expositions of Railroad Fallacies—Wonderful 


Assertions of a Lumberman Testifying for the Carriers—Full Text of Three 


Sessions of a Hearing in Behalf of Equitable Rates. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S full presentation of the 
testimony as given in Washington, D. C., February 27, 
28, 29, in the suit of the Potlatch Lumber Company et al. 
versus Northern Pacific Railway Company et al. before 
Commissioner Francis M. Cockrell, terminated last week 
with a portion of the testimony given by W. C. Ufford 
in response to questioning by H. M. Stephens, attorney 
for the complainants. The report of this hearing, made 
by a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN sent 
to Washington city especially for that purpose, is con- 
tinued here beginning with the testimony of Mr. Ufford 
where interrupted in the presentation last week. This 
and the subsequent pages include a report of the hear- 
ing in full, 


Mr. Stephens—With reference to the years 190% and 
1907, were they normal or abnormal, and what made it 
easier, if anything, for you to sell lumber with reference 
to other territories or districts? A. The south and the 
Coast both enjoy a very large export trade. When they 
can sell their lumber abroad they do it at higher prices 
than they can get for it at home. Both in 1906 and 1907 
their export trade was not very good, but the demands 
upon those districts generally for car construction and 
railroad construction material were large. Those people 
in those years did not care for the markets furnished by 
the agricultural districts and our business therefore was 
better than it ever had been before. In 1906 our district 
produced more than it ever did before and shipped more 
than ever up to that time. Yet our car shortage was so 
pronounced that we were unable to ship within 100,000,- 
000 feet, or one-tenth, as much as we produced. 

During 1907 that same condition prevailed, but we had 
hoped to overcome it. We perhaps produced a little 
more and our shipments increased to some extent. Yet 
while it was the year of largest production and probably 
the most prosperous year that the lumber industry has 
ever experienced anywhere we were unable to get rid of 
our product, and we have 200,000,000 feet on hand, or 
one-third more than we had on hand two years ago, and 
this year we are out of it entirely. There have been no 
shipments made from our district at all and we could 
not make any that would give us the cost of production. 

Q. Do you know, from attempting to sell, and attempt- 
ing to meet the market conditions, about what the aver- 
age price would be for products such as you cut now, in 
North and South Dakota, Nebraska or other points? A. 
I tried to sell dimension stuff in Minneapolis and North 
Dakota when I came through to one of our best cus- 
tomers, in which line of yards some of our people are 
also interested, and they told me it was useless for me to 
attempt to make them any sales; that we could not make 
them a price that would be as low as they could buy it 
from the Coast; that even southern pine had recently 
been shipped to Minot, N. D., so they were advised, and 
that the Coast people were making at that time a price 
of $19, $19.50 and $20 a thousand feet in that general 
district, delivered. When I say the Coast people I mean 
the north of Washington Coast people, who are able to 
ship on the Great Northern line. I was talking to a 
Great Northern line yardman. Taking our freight out of 
that it would give us only $8 a thousand at our mill, 
which would be but little over half what the average cost 
to us would be, so it is entirely impossible for us to sell 
to our people in our own territory. 

I attempted to do some business in Iowa, where we 
had sold the better classes of our common lumber, but 
they said that the south was making prices; that they 
had a far better rate than we did, and when they chose 
to come up into our country and get rid of their lumber 
they were enabled to by reason of the better rates, and 
we could not sell them at all. The purchasers said that 
they felt that the Coast dimension stuff was worth from 
50 cents to $1 more than our product. Our dimension 
stuff is larch and the coarser grades of fir and full of 
knots, brittle and brash, and breaks more easily than the 
Coast dimension stuff of the same character. If we sell 
common lumber we have got to meet the prices of the 
man who has the ability to make the market prices; we 
have not the ability to make the price. Our district is a 
sort of stepchild now. I think that same condition pre- 
vails covering all the producing area in the Rocky moun- 
tain district from Montana to the Spokane district. 

Q. And, with reference to the same market conditions, 
is what you have said about North Dakota true in South 
Dakota and Nebraska? Could you ship there under the 
present market price without losing several dollars a 
thousand? A. No. We have a man _ who lives in 
Nebraska who has a very strong personal following and 
his own friends, his own people, are not able to give him 
any business. His salary and expenses up to date since 
the first of January are far greater than the total of the 
invoices covered by the sales that he has made since the 
first of January. We can not begin to meet the competi- 
tion from the south, or from the Coast either, when the 
Coast chooses to meet the prices, and it chooses to make 
them when it has not an export or a railway trade. 


Spokane Territory Rates. 


Mr. Stephens—The rates to the Spokane territory on 
commodities generally that enter into the cost of living 
are greater than they are to the Coast, are they not? 
A. Yes, sir; Spokane is said to be a town where the cost 
of living is as high as in any town—outside of Washing- 
ton and New York. The Spokane district generally is a 
high cost district and an expensive place to live in. On 
everything that is not produced at home and everything 
that we have to buy east we have to pay the freight to 
Spokane, which in very many instances is as much as the 
cost of the thing itself, and the rate is the rate from 
the eastern territory to the Coast plus the rate back, 
which is almost twice as much. 

Q. Take the rate from Milan, on the Great Northern, 
through Kalispell to the Transfer and thence to the 
Missouri river points, and the rate is not the same from 
your place of business to the Transfer points as to the 
Missouri river itself? A. No. sir; it is 5 cents greater 
to the Missouri river points. The shipments from Spokane 
territory to the Missouri river and to the Minnesota 
Transfer have to be hauled through Kalispell, and from 
there they take the same rate to the Missouri river 
points as they do to the Transfer points. 





Mr. Ufford was cross examined by Mr. Kerr. 


. Who are your competitors in that territory, the 
Idaho territory? <A. The northern and southern pine 
mills, both. A dealer who could use the southern pine 
buys it because he can buy it so much cheaper than 
northern pine, but if he can not buy the southern pine 





and still can not use the high priced article we perhaps 
can talk him into paying a little more for our product at 
times. That depends upon the salesman and the dealer. 
Our product, however, comes more closely into competi- 
tion with the southern pine than it does the northern 
pine. 

Q. Do you think these stumpage values that we have 
been given in the evidence are fairly representative of 
the value in the Inland Empire? A. I do not think much 
stumpage could be bought in the Inland Empire for much 
less price, but that is not on account of what we can get 
for it today, manufactured. It is on account of the fact 
that it has been fashionable for the last few years to buy 
stumpage as an investment, and we, have bought and 
sold stumpage on speculation where we have paid more 
than we knew could be obtained for it by manufacturing 
it and we have sold it at a profit. I think the same 
conditions prevail on the Coast as in our district. People 
have paid high prices for Coast stumpage. People who 
have put some of their logs into Puget sound have got 
fancy prices for the Coast stumpage and they look for 
the time to come when they can get fancy prices again. 

Q. Mr. Bloedel stated that his lumber sold at the 
highest average price of any witness in the Coast case 
and he estimated that it was worth $2 a thousand more. 
Now, how can it be that stumpage there is worth only 
one-half of what it is now in your territory when your 
timber is so much inferior and your product so much 
inferior? A. I could probably testify along the same line 
that Mr. Bloedel did and the statement would be correct 
in both cases, but along the line of his testimony, 
arguing from the same standpoint with Mr. Bloedel, I 
would say that stumpage is worth what you can get for 
it, no matter where it is and no matter what you pay 
for it. But you can not get from it on the Coast or in 
the Spokane district as much as that if you manufacture 
it —w in both places and ship it where it is to 
be sold. 

Q. Then you think stumpage on the Coast is worth not 
so much as it is in the Inland Empire? A. You can get 
$2 a thousand more for the average Coast product manu- 
factured than you can for the Spokane product or the 
Rocky mountajn product manufactured, and from that 
standpoint I sa¥ that it is worth more. There have been 
sales at different prices. 

Q. But the fact still remains that the testimony in 
the Coast case showed that the rail mills of western 
Washington have never been able to sell common lumber 
in eastern Nebraska and you have been able to sell it. 
Why is that? A. If the testimony in the Coast case in 
that respect so states, then all of the testimony that 
could have been produced was not produced, because we 
have sold Coast lumber in Nebraska for higher prices 
than we have sold our own. We shipped some Coast 
lumber into Nebraska when we were selling our own 
there and got more for the Coast stuff than we did for 
our own in dimension. Our product largely consists of 
coarse common lumber. 

In the Middie West. 


Q. Is that true of Wisconsin and Illinois? A. We did 
not even attempt to reach those markets with common 
lumber. 

Q. What are these cars that you sold in Illinois in 1907, 
as shown by your statement? A. Those were factory 
plank products largely and I think a little finish. That 
which we soid in Wisconsin was of the same character. 
We put in two factory cutting machines about a year 
after we built our mill. 

Q. What proportion of your cut was so manufactured? 
A. About 20 percent, half of which is very coarse lumber. 

Q. If you were able to compete with the Coast when 
you had no differential against them, except the Bur- 
lington territory in Nebraska and that small part of 
western North Dakota, and were willing to increase your 
capacity from 7,000,000 to 17,000,000 feet, why would you 
not still do a better business under this new tariff? A. 
We never were able to compete with the Coast when the 
Coast chose to move its own product into the territory 
we were seeking. We never could do it and we never 
ean do it. The Coast can undersell us and get rich. 
They can sell at a price that would close our mills and 
they would get rich. 

Mr. Dillard—Let me see if I understand your conten- 
tion. Is it your contention that your product is so much 
inferior to that of the Coast that this rate ought to be 
made so low as to equalize the inferiority of the lumber 
in order that you can compete with the Coast people? 
Is that what you are contending for? 


After considerable controversy as to the admission 
of the question the witness answered: 


There are three districts we can move our product to— 
one North Dakota, one South Dakota and the other 
Nebraska. Our competition in those districts is from the 
south so far as they have the same general character of 
product, and they have a good deal of the same general 
character when they do not cut into big construction 
material or export material. To those three districts 
they have approximately the same mileage and a very 
much less rate. Then our other competitor is the Coast. 
Almost the same conditions apply there. Both of these 
districts get on an average in the neighborhood of $2 
more for their product if intelligently manufactured than 
our district does. Grant the same degree of intelligence, 
the same kind of material and the same market condi- 
tions prevailing, the Coast gets a couple of dollars more 
a thousand than we can at the best, and that $2 puts us 
out of the business when the Coast chooses to go into 
it. When they have a lot of foreign business and a lot 
of big timber business they do not pay any attention to 
us, but when they have not, they cut their stuff up small 
and we take what they will permit us to take. It is 
true that market conditions are poor at this time, but the 
same general conditions exist with everybody, and those 
fellows can meet them, while we can not. The Coast 
stumpage and all southern stumpage is greater by $2 
than the market valve of the stumpage from Spokane 
east to the top of the hacky mountains. There are three 
districts in which the lunber is manufactured today and 
in which it is going to be méenufactured; one is the south, 
which has this big eastern telt; another is the Coast. 
which has the standing timber af the world today. west 
of the Cascade mountains, and the other is this territory 
we speak of as the Spokane-Mountzin district, from the 
top of the Rocky mountains to the citv of Spokane. It 
embraces all the different classes of timber It is poor 
and small, and yet it_ is timber which, when cut up, is 
used for stuff which both of the other districts supply. 
It has an average manufactured value of $2 a thousand 
less than the average Coast lumber and more than $2 less 
than the average southern lumber. 

Do the very best we can we can not begin to compete 
with the Coast in the cost of manufacture. Our trees are 


small and it costs just as much to handle a log w) 
100 feet in it as it does to handle a log with 300 f. 
Our logs average 100 feet, while the Coast logs, perhs 
would be about 1,000 feet, and it costs two or three tir 
as much to log our stuff as it does the Coast. T} 
people have such thick stands of timber and such 
trees that they can log on a large scale and, natur: 
ean do it cheaper than we can. Our little company 
got men connected with it and we have money enou 
to build a railroad into our timber, but we have no ¥ 
to get our money back if we build one. We are hau! 
logs for the mills on sleds today, as they did in prim: 
days. Ours is not a railroad company. It will alw 
cost more; from the very nature of our timber, from 
mill to the cars we have got to manufacture it ir 
the forms that enter into an expense account. 
Coast people not only produce big timber but they t 
it out of the water, run it through the saw mill 
dump it on the cars with machinery at a minimum 
cost. Our stuff has all got to be cut into small si, 
and there is a very large expense attached to it. ‘4 
manufacturing costs greater and the selling price is | 
at least $2 a thousand. 

The Ten-Cent Differential. 

Mr. Teal—Grade for grade? A. No, not grade 
grade. But the only way we can figure it is on 
average of what we can get out of a tree. The com- 
mission can not enter into what it costs, but they 
enter into what we get out of it and where we have to 
go with it. We have asked for a 10-cent differential ove: 
the Coast. 

Mr. Dillard—Then if your economic conditions and your 
natural resources were .the same as they are on th: 
Coast you would not need the differential that you 
request? A. Why, ves, we would, because our stuff is 
not worth as much as theirs. 

Mr. Dillard—You don’t quite catch my question. If 
your natural resources were as good and if your economi: 
conditions were as good as those which exist on the 
Coast you then would not need the differential you now 
request? 

Commissioner Cockrell—That is 
kind of timber that they have. 

Mr. Dillard—If you had the same kind of timber that 
they have and the same cost of manufacture, and ever 
thing of that kind, you would not then need the differen- 
tial? A. Yes; we still would need the differential because 
we can not market our product as the Coast and the 
south do. 

Mr. Dillard—Why? A. Because they have the world for 
a market. 

Mr. Teal—How has Booth-Kelly got the world any more 
than you have? A. They have got California, which is 
the highest priced market. 

Mr. Teal—You had better look into that. 

Mr. Dillard—Then your contention is that by reason 
of your situation a special market should be preserved 
to you to equalize you with people to whom nature his 
extended greater advantages? <A. No. 

Mr. Stephens—Do you think that distance is a ‘‘natural 
advantage ?’’ 

Mr. Dillard—I am not on the witness stand. If you 
want to put me there I will be glad to answer you. 

Mr. Kerr—Is your mill fully representative of the mills 
in the Inland Empire? A. It is one of the best of 1 
smaller places. There are two or three very large mills 
farther west, but ours is not in that class. We cxn, 
perhaps, manufacture as cheaply and can ship at as good 
an average of price as the best of the mills. I presuny 
that what we get for our stuff would be about tl 
average. We are said to market our product to bette: 
advantage than most of our neighbors. 

Q. How many mills are there in that Inland Empir: 
A. There are about 400. I keep speaking of the Inlaid 
Empire, but when I do I do not mean the Spok: 
district alone; I think of all our general manufacturi!g 
district. Our association compiles records taking 
Montana, the mills owned by the Amalgamated Cop} 
Company and the Great Northern interests in the nort 
ern part of Montana. Their product is fairly repres: 
tative of what our product is, and we have got to know 
how much their product is and where their product 
so as to know what to do with ours. When I say th 
are 400 mills in the Spokane district I mean in that w! 
territory. 


, if you had the same 





Inland Empire Mills. 

Q. How many mills are there in that territory wh 
take the 45-cent rate to eastern terminals, under 
new tariff? A. I do not believe I can answer t 
clearly, but of those 400 mills one-half of them are 
big enough to hurt. 

Q. What is the average of the 200 that are 
enough to count? A. We get reports in the associat 
from about 175 mills. Those are reports of mills ow 
by people big enough to understand the question and 
make an intelligent answer, and those are people rep 
senting the largest percentage of our cut. There ar 
lot of mills in that district that produce 30,000 a d 
some that produce 20,000 a day and some that prod 
350,000—there is one isolated case that has that capa: 
but they do not run every day and they do not 1 
nights. Some of them run all the time and all of tl 
try to run part of the time. When you speak of act 
production as distinguished from capacity that is anot! 
story; it is what they do and not what they could 4 
We happen to run more than some of our neighbo! 
The average capacity of the 175 mills which go to mal 
up our report of a total production of a billion and 
quarter feet in the whole of the district would not |! 
far from 3,500 an hour, or 35,000 a day of ten hours. 

Q. What induced you to locate in that district insté 
of on the Coast—sentimental reasons? A. I was in t! 
banking and brokerage business and loaned a fellow th 
owned a saw mill some money. I had to take the saw 
mill, and I have it yet. I loaned him $6,000 and son 
of our crowd have been trying to get that $6,000 back 
and we have so far failed. We have put $60,000 on t 
of it to get the first $6,000 back. and there isn’t mu: 
show to do it. We were really trapped into it. 
loaned that money and then we bought some timber lan: 
and a little mill and tried to get the money back. The! 
we bought more and then I saw there was no chance t: 
get out without building a little larger mill. and I tried 
that. Then the Northern Pacific railway had a lot « 
timber in that district and thev thought it was a good 
time to get rid of it. I helped them sell 200,000 acres 
of it and I bought 60,000 acres from them and got som: 
other people interested. I want to say to you that al- 
though I have got in so deeply it would be better judg- 
ment to get out, and I would if I did not hope for bette! 
conditions. We went to the Great Northern people some 
vears ago and told them our case and they did the best 
they could for us, but they said, when this new tariff 
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\ issued, they had to put us in another class. 
mmissioner Cockrell—Why did they put you in an- 
er class? A. I do not know; they did not tell us 
They said they had to take me out of the favored 
tory and that I would have to look at it from a 
der standpoint. I told them that I would take my 
ce with the other fellow. 


Cost of Production. 

r, Coiton—You said something about your average 
of production. How much does it cost you per thou- 
feet to make lumber? A. I can not tell you. 

I think you mentioned the fact that the average 
of the Pacific coast was $2 more than yours. A. 

id that their stuff was worth $2 more than ours. 
You said the lumber was worth $2 a thousand 

e? A. No, I ventured to say that it cost $2 more 

housand in our district than it did on the Coast. 

re are a whole lot of things that enter into cost and 
are hardly any two men who will answer that 
tion alike. It is a matter of bookkeeping. I can go 

» tne details of, cost, but other men would have to 

into exactly the same details in order to make an 
st comparison. The cost of the Spokane Lumber 


C npany during the year 1907 for taking the lumber 


the tree and putting it into money, not including 

interest, whatever, on the money used, because that 

es with everybody and not including any depreciation 

to our plant, because we do not have anything left to 

depreciate, when I was there was $14.60. That does not 
include stumpage. 

\sked to describe the Inland Empire, the witness 
said, after the propounding of several questions on 
that subject: 

Perhaps the better term for it would be the Rocky 
mountain district from the top of the Rocky mountains 
west to Spokane. You may stop there. We do not go 
much farther west than that. There is not much west 
of Spokane—not much timber and an area of 200 miles 
of wheatfield. 

Q. How far south do you go? A. South to eastern 
Oregon and north to the British line. We stop at the 
northern corner of eastern Oregon. 

Q. Here is something issued by the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association. You were president of that 
last year? <A. Yes, sir. : ; ; 

Q. This is a copy of your constitution, is it? A. I 
believe it is. 

Q. That was the way you worked and you have there 
. description of the Inland Empire? A. Yes, sir, but 
we started that with a small nucleus of men and we are 
trying to take in all in that district, those whom we can 
Let n. 

«. How do you describe the Inland Empire there in the 
constitution ? 

Mr. Stephens—What difference does it make how he 
describes it? 

Mr. Cotton—I want to find out what he takes in in 
that territory. 

The witness—We started in with a small nucleus of 

lows, then we tried to get in everybody we could and 
we offered every inducement we could to get people who 
were manufacturing lumber interested in it. ; 

Mr. Teal—Just describe the Inland Empire. A._I said 
it was from the Rocky mountains to Spokane. Do you 
want me to read this? 


Witness read the following: 


The name of this organization shall be the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association. Its object shall be to 
further the interests of the lumber producers and 
shippers of the Inland Empire. This is the district 
bounded on the north by British Columbia, on the east 
by the Rocky mountains (that means: the top of Rocky 
mountains), on the south by California, Nevada and 
Idaho (and as a matter of real fact that is not a lum- 
ber producing district except the northeastern corner of 
gon) and on the west‘by the Cascades.” 

\s a matter of fact there is no timber to talk about 

tween Spokane and the Colorado river. Two of our 
members, as I stated, have a little pine on the west 
slope of the Cascades and so we took those fellows in. 

Mr. Cotton—You have members of your association at 
Yakima? <A. I told you we had two members. 

®. Your timber does not extend from Spokane to 
Yakima? A. No, sir; they have just a little factory 
nk that goes into Wisconsin the same as ours does 
i the rest of their timber is sold locally. 

2. Your timber does not extend from Spokane down 
the eastern corner of Oregon, does it? <A. No, sir. 

Walla Walla wheatfields come in there. There is a 
wheatfield in the southeastern part of the state of 
hington and there is a large timber area in northern 





e witness described the various sections in detail 
the aid of the map, disclosing the ‘timbered and 
gricultural sections of the Inland Empire. At 
onclusion of his testimony Commissioner Cockrell 
‘red, at 1:20 p. m., a recess until 2. 
Saturday Afternoon. 
the afternoon session of February 29, Mr. Ste- 
ns offered further exhibits on behalf of the com- 
ants, with which the complainants rested, and the 
se introduced W. G. Johnson, assistant comptroller 
Northern Pacific Railway Company, who identi- 
statement on lumber and shingles on tariffs at 
in the ‘*Coast case,’’ showing earnings of 4.57 
s a ton a mile. He also identified a statement 
ng the number of tons moved one mile, with 
ern Pacific revenue thereon on shipments from 
son and Washington points for the year ended 
30, 1906, divided for three basing points via 
gs, on which the average rate a ton a mile was 
ills to points in eastern Montana, Dakota and 
and an average of 5 mills a ton a mile on 
ss passing through Twin City terminals to Duluth 
‘ints beyond. Characteristic parts of this testi- 
are given in the following: 





Stephens—You did not include Idaho here, nor 
ia? A, Shipments from Idaho and Montana? No. 


nese are shipments from Oregon and Washing- 
Under the tariffs involved in the former cases. 
actically all Coast lumber? <A. Yes, sir. 
1 do not mean that you did not get a greater 
per mile on shipmehts from Spokane territory 
the Coast territory? A. I have never figured 


‘us the average haul of lumber from Idaho in and 
nd about Spokane it is not to exceed 1,200 miles 

r line and the rate was the old rate? A. We 
iturally get a higher rate per ton per mile— 

at higher. 

u would get more than six mills per ton per 

‘hat haul, at a very low estimate of weight? A. 

stance of 1,200 miles and a 40-cent rate? It fig- 

: 6 mills per ton per mile. 

Pa ‘hy didn’t you prepare a statement from the 
Kan ee? i. was not requested to, so far 


did not prepare one which included every- 


thing, as I understand, east of the Cascade mountains? 
A. I think such a statement was prepared. 
_Q. You have in your possession these reports of the 
division superintendents? A. We have none here. 
Request was made of you for them at St. Paul. 
A. Not on me. I heard some conversation between you 
and Mr. Kerr, but no specific request was made on me. 
- It was on Mr. Kerr. A. I do not think there was 
an absolute request madc, as I understood the conversa- 
tion. 


D. H. MeMullin, a wholesale lumberman of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., after identifying himself as having lived 
there ‘‘off and on since 1895,’’ was examined for the 
defense by Mr. Cotton. 


Q. What experiences have you had, if any, in the lumber 
and timber business? A. I have never been in any other 
business since I was 10 years old. I was brought up on 
the Saginaw river, in Michigan, where my father was a 
oo I remained there until I was 22 or 23 years 
ola, 

Q. What was the character of the lumber industry in 
that section? <A. It was of a very extensive character— 
white and norway. 

Q. Where did you go then? <A. To Marinette, Wis., 
where I stayed eight years. 

Q. What was the character of the lumber which was 
logged and manufactured there? A. White pine and nor- 
way. 

@. Where did you go then? A. During that time I went 
from there to Texas for a year—practically a year. 

Q. For what purpose? A. Investing in southern timber 
lands in behalf of others. One was the Hon. Isaac Stephen- 
son, now United States senator; former Senator Sawyer, 
now dead; a man named Spies, a rich lumberman, and a 
whole crowd of those people. 

Q. What was the result of your investigation in Texas? 
A. We invested $70,000 or $80,000, bought up the land so 
fast that Congress withdrew the lands from the market. 
The buying was fast at $1.25 an acre. The timber was 
short and longleaf yellow pine—I should qualify what I 
have said by stating that these investigations and purchases 
were in Texas and Louisiana. 

Commissioner Cockrell—What is the difference between 
longleaf and shortleaf pine? A. The longleaf is a little 
softer wood. By looking at it it is hard to te]l the differ- 
ence. The bark of the two locks alike, but with the longleaf 
the needles are longer. 

Commissioner Cockrell—Yes, I know that fact, but I did 
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not know whether or not there was any difference in the 
character of the wood. <A. Yes, there is. Shortleaf makes 
a better flooring and inside finish—things of that kind— 
and is a little harder than the longleaf. 

Mr. Cotton—And these purchases in Texas and Louisiana 
were made on your report? A. Yes, sir. 

Connected With Largest Mill on Coast. 

Q. Where did you go then? <A. Shortly after that I had 
to close up a big estate in northern Michigan and then 
went to the Pacific coast. 

Q. What association did you form there, if anything? 
A. I went into the lumber business there—in the milling 
business with a partner—we ran a lumber mill up until the 
panic of 1893, when lumber dropped so low in price we had 
to quit. I then went to work for the Atlas Lumber & 
Shingle Company, of Seattle, representing it in the east, 
selling lumber. I understand that is one of the parties to 
the Pacific coast suit. I worked for this company five 
years as salesman and sales manager with territory the 
United States. It manufactured principally fir. Then the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company hired me; the company 
is located at Tacoma, Wash. Everett G. Griggs is now 
president : at that time he was vice president. He is presi- 
dent of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Q. Is that one of the largest or the largest mill in the 
state of Washington? <A. Yes, sir. It produces more than 
any other mill in the state of Washington. 

Q. What were your duties in that employment? A. I was 
assistant to the second vice president, who was general 
manager. 

Q. What did you do then? A. I was assistant general 
manager. 

Q. Did you have charge of production? Did you buy logs 
or what? <A. I had charge of everything under Mr. Griggs. 

Q. Did you buy logs? A. In some cases we did; yes, sir. 

Q. Did you superintend the logging operations? A. Yes, 
sir. I directed the sale of the manufactured product in the 
United States and foreign. I was with that concern five 
years, acting in the capacity of assistant to the second vice 
president, however, two years. I then left and went into 
business for myself at Minneapolis, a wholesale and com- 
mission business, representing every large mill. With all 
these concerns I have been in Minneapolis for twelve years 
or more—since 1895. 

Q. What knowledge or experience, if any, have you had 
with reference to the timber and lumber products and the 
so called Spokane district? A. About eight years ago I 
traveled in that country—all over that country—selling 
lumber after I had been in the same territory investigating 
the resources—looking over some tracts with a view to 
purchasing. I do not remember how many times during 
those years I have been there. We also bought some of 
this Washington pine. _When I was with the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Company it had retail yards in Washing- 
ton and bought some of this Washington pine. Those pur- 
chases were made under my direction. 

Q. Now, since you have been in Minneapolis in the whole- 
sale and brokerage lumber business, what kinds of lumber 
have you sold? A. I have sold fir—all Pacific coast prod- 


ucts—eastern Washington products, or I would say Washing- 
ton and Idaho products. No, I.can not say Idaho, because 
the people I represent do not have any Idaho timber. 

Q. Have you dealt in yellow pine at all? A. Yes, sir; 
since the first of the year I commenced to represent a con- 
cern in St. Louis. 

Q. What has been the extent of your sales of coast fir 
and eastern Washington piney A. One day last year I took 
a 183-car order; another time I took an order for 107 cars. 
It has been a pretty big business. 

Selling Territory Confined to West. 

Q. In what markets have you sold Coast fir the last two 
or three years? A. I have confined my territory principally 
to the west, including Wisconsin, lowa, North and South 
Dakota and Minneapolis—sonie of Nebraska. 

Q. Now state generally the grades and kinds of Pacific 
coast fir that are sold in these territories. A. In the general 
common run of lumber—that is, speaking of the big volume 
of it—we have probably 20 percent of uppers and 80 per- 
cent of common. This common lumber is principally dimen- 
sion boards, some shiplap, flooring and drop siding. 

Q. For what purposes is the great majority of fir used? 
A. For house building purposes. I hear a great deal of talk 
about lumber and there is a misconception by the general 
public as to what lumber is used for. Take the whole vol- 
ume of our lumber business and fully 80 percent of it goes 
into house building. Ask anybody who runs a lumber yard 
in either large or small towns and you will find that fully 
80 percent of it goes into that business. 

Q. During the last two years there has been more or less 
lumber sold to the railroads? <A. Yes, sir; I know that 
about 10 percent of the Pacific coast lumber goes into the 
Pacific coast lumber business, which is astonishing when you 
hear so much talk about the big railroad purchases, 

Q. In what territory have you sold western pine? A. In 
South Dakota, Minnesota and North Dakota. 

Q. What kinds of western pine are sold there? A. The 
common grades. I do not speak of the upper grades much in 
western pine because it is only confusing and amounts to 
such a little thing—not 7 percent—and I do not take it into 
account in speaking of western pine in conversation. It is 
practically a common lumber. That lumber is sold prin 
cipally in North and South Dakota and in the western part 
of Minnesota—the northwestern corner of Minnesota, 

Q. What is the difference, if any, between the products 
which are usually manufactured from fir and from western 
pine? What kinds of lumber are ordinarily manufactured 
from fir and from western pine? A. Eighty percent manu- 
facture the same kind of goods; the only difference is in 
sizes. They make more boards from western pine than 
from fir because they get more money out of them than if 
they put them into dimension. Some of our northern white 
pine mills do the same thing. 

Q. What is the reason there is more fir manufactured in 
dimension than in boards? <A. Because they can not sell 
their fir boards in competition with any other boards we 
know of. ‘The fir board is a hard board that splits easy and 
carpenters are so prejudiced against it that they would walk 
around a block before they would come near one. The west- 
ern pine saws easier than the fir a great deal. 

Comparison of Pine and Fir Manufacture. 

Q. Is there any advantage in manufacturing and sawing 
pine logs against fir logs? A. Oh, yes. You have a white 
pine log—for instance, C. A. Smith, of Minneapolis, has the 
name of cutting more lumber in a given number of hours 
than any other mill in the world. They manufacture lumber 
in that mill cheaper than we can manufacture it in the big 
expensive mills on the Coast; they saw it easier. For in- 
stance, white pine logs can be sawed cheaper than oak logs; 
our fir timber is between the two. Our carriages have to 
move slowly. In feeding our band saws with white pine it 
goes through like chain lightning and it takes a crackerjack 
to sit on the carriage. 

Q. How does the western pine of Washington and Idaho 
compare with the pine of Minnesota and the fir of western 
Washington? A. The western pine is hardly as soft as the 
norway of Minnesota and it is not quite as soft as the soft 
pine of Minnesota. 

Q. How does the white pine of Washington and Idaho 
compare with the white pine of Minnesota? A. Just about 
the same; you can not tell any difference. 

Q. On what price list do you sell the Coast fir and the 
western pine? A. We sell on the price lists which have 
been adopted by this association out there. We all use the 
same price lists. 

Q. How are these price lists prepared? A. They are pre- 
pared by committees appointed for that purpose. 

Q. Is the inside of each price list about the same? 
A. Exactly the same. 

Q. There is some little difference in the covers? A. Only 
in the name, depending on the mill or firm that sends it out 
to the trade. 

Q. Now, do the prices named in these price lists aim to 
represent market prices of the various kinds of lumber? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you ordinarily made your sales according to the 
price lists? A. For the last two years up to December 31 
we have made them absolutely on each printed price list. 
We had no authority whatever to cut them and I sold many 
hundreds of cars on them. 

Q. How about the weights contained in the price list? 
A. We use them absolutely to determine the price on any 
— ee on request in case anybody asks for the delivered 
yrice. 

. Q. Who made these weights and fixed them? A. I 
originated those weights on the Pacific coast, in 1893, I 
think it was—somewhere between 1893 and 1894. 

Q. Are those weights absolutely accurate on fir and west- 
ern pine? A. Yes, sir. 

. Is there any marked variation from the actual weight 
in one than the other? A. No, sir. 

Q. I hand you a price list on fir lumber, cedar lumber and 
cedar shingles, dated January 1, 1907, and will ask you to 
have it marked McMullin exhibit No. 1. Does that price 
list represent the current market price on the items de- 
scribed therein and the weights on which lumber of this 
character was sold on or about January 1, 1907? A. Yes, 
sir, up to December 31, 1907. 

Minneapolis as Wholesale Lumber Market. 

Q. I also show you Shaw & Borden's price list upon 
western pine and Idaho white pine lumber and ask you if 
the same is true respecting this price list as regards the 
items described therein as it is in respect to the other. 
A. Yes, sir. 

Now, Mr. McMullin, how does Minneapolis compare 
with other places in the United States as a sale lumber mar- 
ket? A. It is one of the largest wholesale lumber markets 
in the United States and probably in the world. All kinds 
of lumber are sold and bought in Minneapolis. 

Q. Referring again to the kinds of lumber which are pro- 
duced from fir, I will ask you if ordinarily, taking the run 
of standard timber bought on the Pacific coast, you produce 
about 45 percent of dimension stuff? A. That is true of 
this last year’s business. 

Q. Do you produce about 10 percent of shiplap? A. That 
is about all they do produce. 

. Did you produce about 15 percent of boards? A. That 
is about all they produce. 

Q. Did they produce about 20 percent of dressed and 
matched? A. This last year? 

. Yes, sir, and the way the market was running wage 
that about the most economical way to saw the ordinary 
run of logs? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That takes in 90 percent. What was the other 10 
percent? A. We have a great deal of waste in sawing fir 
iumber. The band saws run so as to make a great deal of 
thin lumber and wedge shaped lumber and leave a good deal 
of cull, so that the 10 percent lumber would be made up of 
anes not fit to ship by rail to any market outside of this 
vicinity. 

Q. Now of that 90 percent how much is common. and 
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how much is better than common? 
it would be about 70 percent. 

Q. And 20 percent uppers? <A. I do not want to have 
this statement criticized afterward, so 1 want to say that I 
mean that statement to apply for 100,000,000 feet. I do not 
mean any one mill—that man’s mill or another man’s mill— 
I mean the whole locality, the entire state. 

Q. In the manufacture of white pine or western pine 
how much dimension would be manufactured—about 20 per- 
cent? <A. ‘That is about what they did manufacture. It 
does not pay them. It does not pay to manufacture western 
pine in dimension because they can get more money for it 
by putting it into boards, 

Q. About how much shiplap was produced last year on 
the average from western pine? <A. would estimate that 
about 25 percent. I think it would be very close to that. 


A. Of that 90 percent 




































































































































































Use of Shiplap. 


Q. What is shiplap? <A. Shiplap is manufactured from 


1x8 boards principally and from 1x10 to a large extent. 
It is 1x8 and 1x10; that is out of & or 10-inch stock in 
width, but usually out of &-inch stock. ‘There is a big de- 


mand for it. It is shiplapped on one side so that it fits 


over and makes a close joint. It is put on the outside of 
buildings and keeps the wind from going through. It is 
used in building houses of all kinds. We call it shiplap. 


I think 1 
Cc ommissioner 


ean show 
Cockrell 


you a drawing 
Yes, 1 understand. 





Mr. iul-—Are there diagrams showing this shiplap in 
these price lists? A. I do not think so—not of shiplap. 

Commissioner Cockrell-—-In building frame houses does 
that go on the outside, just like weather boarding? A. 


boarding. We 
edge. 
dressed and 
western 


That is it, it is the old weather call it ship- 
lap because we shiplap it on the 
Mr. Teal—-How much 
would be manufactured out of 
percent, L should judge. 

Q. ‘hat takes up 95 percent; 
A. The rest I should judge to be cull and also might 
the waste we have. There is not so much cull in 
pine as in fir, because we use the lower grades for 
purposes 

q. Do you agree with the statement 
that substantially 98 percent of 
and about 7 percent uppers? A. 
is; I agree with that. 


matched 
pine’ A. 


ordinarily 
About 25 


rest be? 
include 
western 
different 


what would the 


made here 
western pine is 
That is all the upper 


yesterday 
common 
there 


q. In the ordinary manufacturing and selling of fir 
what grades of dimension would there be’ A. We would 
classify it as common; we do not segregate in 1, 2 and 3 


common but just sell it as common. 

Q. Would there be more than one grade of shiplap? A. 
That is all we make—one grade—and there is only one 
grade in boards. Dressed and and matched stuff is divided 
into several grades. ‘That runs into clear lumber; that is, 
the fir dressed and matched is clear lumber. Jf you are 
speaking of the Minnesota people, their dressed and matched 
may be common, 

. Referring to 





and matched 
much of one 


this 20 percent of dressed 
which you say is manufactured from fir, how 
grade and how much of the other? 

A. It would be an equal share of 
three grades, 1, 2 and 3. 


each grade. ‘There are 


Division of Shiplap Into Grades. 


Q). ‘Taking the western pine, would there be more than 


one grade of the dimension stuff’ A. They make a No, 2 
grade; yes, sir. 

Q. ‘Yo what proportions would these come out of the 
ordinary run of lumber? <A. I do not know exactly what 
percentage that would have been this year or last year. 
The year before, when times were good, we often shoved 
dimension into No. 1 orders. We do not grade it close in 
practice—-I should say probably 10 percent. 

Q. Would shiplap manufactured from western pine be 
divided into grades’ <A. Yes, sir; that is more fully gone 
into—Nos. 1, 2 and 8 grades. 

Q. How would those compare in proportions? <A. I 
think they would run pretty nearly equal. 

4. How about boards; how many grades of boards are 
manufactured *% There are Nos. 1, 2 and 8 grades that 


shouid say, practically 90 percent of the business. 
Nos. 4 and 5, but No. 5 is dead cull and No. 4 
When they get below No. 3 graae it is not 


cover, | 
They do have 
just live cull. 
of much use. 

Q. So that the 
in proportion, the Nos. 1, 2 and 3? 

Q. How would your dressed and 
pine be divided? A. Just about the 


Western Pine More Profitable Than Fir, 

Q. Now, Mr. MeMullin, I have assumed an average run 
of a thousand feet of the various kinds of lumber in fir and 
western pine and I have taken the average prices and the 
average weights as given by these price lists. 1 will ask 
you to look at that (handing witness a statement). That 
statement shows that taking these percentages and these 
prices given in the price lists which you have said are right 
and these weights that a thousand feet of fir delivered at 
Minneapolis at the 50-cent rate would be the equivalent of 


ordinary run of timber would be equal 
A. fes, sir. 
matched from 
same way. 


western 


$14.02 at the mill. Do you think that fairly represents the 
result upon the prices shown by these price lists? 
Unquestionably. 

Q. The statement also shows that western pine delivered 


at Minneapolis at the 14-cent rate, 


4 and taking the prices 
shown in these price 


lists and the weights shown in the 
price lists would net $19.56 at the mill. Do you think that 
fairly represents the result on these prices? A. Absolutely. 

Q. That gives an advantage of $5.54 in favor of the 
western pine? <A. Yes, sir, and nets us that much more 
than does our fir. 

q. Have you checked up any of these recently with any 
expense bills of freight shipments? <A. Yes, sir. They 
coniirm the statement that the weights and price lists are 
relatively correct. 

Q. Are there any variations from 
price lists? A. During the last yea 
present time both the Coast people, the fir people from the 
Pacific coast, and the western pine people are getting the 
same discount from these sheets, so that there is no relative 
difference as to the actual net account at the mills. 

Q. Just state to the commissioner, if you please, a few 
facts about the character of this western white pine. How 
does that differ from the white pine of Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin, what are its uses and where is it marketed; how far 
ean it go?’ A. Western white pine from the Spokane 
district ? 


the prices in these 
r there was not. At the 


Q. Yes. A. In 80 percent of the stuff there is very 
little difference as to where it goes and as to how it is 
used. 


Q. I mean, where is it shipped? A. The pine of Idaho? 

Q@. Yes. <A. That is the same sort of pine with Wis- 
consin and Minnesota. It goes anywhere if the freight rate 
is not too high. Of course, they have to be governed by the 
prices made by Wisconsin and Minnesota on white pine. "They 
ean not get any more money than that, but they go into the 
same territory. 


Amount of White Pine in Inland Empire. 


Q. About how much white pine is there standing in 
this district? In the Inland Empire? A. I am unable to 
state as a whole, for the whole state, but there are certain 
parts of this district that have a great deal of white pine 
in them, for instance, the Potlatch purchase. I looked 
over that stuff eight or ten years ago and we refused it. 
They have since bought. 

Commissioner Cockrell—Where is that? A. That is south 
of Spokane. The timber commenced south of Spokane 
about seventy miles and then it extended in an easterly 
direction. There is a big chunk of it. The first edge of it 
you come to is not as good timber as it is farther back. 
When you back into it it is the finest body of timber in 
Idaho, consisting a great deal more of white pine than has 
been shown by the evidence put in here, probably because 


the person was not familiar with the tract as a whole and 
could only testify from what he saw first. 

Q. About how much white pine do you think is in 
there? A. If I had time to look it up I could tell you 
exactly, but as I remember the whole tract as I saw it, 
looking at it in a general way, with a view of deciding 
whether the people wanted to purchase under the conditions 
then existing, 50 percent of it was white pine, and they 
have not got to go back into the thick part of it. 





Q. Does the Musser company cut any white pine? A. 
They do not cut any white pine at Spokane. It is prac- 
tically all western pine. 

q. Have they any white pine standing? <A. I do not 
know. 

Mr. MeMullin was cross examined by Mr. Stephens. 

q. Are you interested in any timber lands anywhere? 
A. No, sir. 

Q. None whatever? A. No. 

4). Not on the Coast, nor in Louisiana nor in Texas? 
A. No. 

Q. So that what you have said with reference to the 
examination of timber lands has been for other people 
entirely? <A. Entirely; yes, sir. 

Q. And when was it you went down into Texas and 
Louisiana looking over this timber land? A. In 1889. 

4). Did you cruise that timber then? <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How much of it was in an acre? A. I have 


forgotten. 
About how 
$80,000 at $1. 


much? <A. We invested about $70,000 or 


25 an acre. 


Q. Did you not make just a superficial examination and 
know it ey worth $1.25 an acre and take it? A. Yo, sir; 
we made a careful estimate. 

Q) fadewe you decided to take it at $1.25? <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You said something about lands being ome 
By that do you mean government lands in Texas? A It 
was in Louisiana where they were withdrawn. 

@. I understood you to say you bought it so fast the 
yovernment withdrew it. <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you buy it in a body? <A. Yes, sir; in solid 
bodies, I think. 

Q. From whom did you buy it? A. From A. C. Brown, 


Wis., who was at the it time the chief mover in 
Hon. Isaac Stephenson and others who were 


A. No. 


of Marinette, 
this enterprise 
interested. 
@. Did they manufacture the timber down there? 
(). Is it still there? <A. Yes, sir. 





@. Unmanufactured? <A. I am not sure but what the 
Brown boys started a mill two or three years ago. I have 
not followed it up. 

Q. ‘That was in 1899? A. Yes, sir. 

() IT asked when you cruised it. Did you personally 
cruise or have it done? A. I personally cruised that with 
men | took down there with me. 

Seeks Timber for Investment. 

Q. Then you supervised it? <A. I absolutely did it. 
These men looked after the camp, cooked for me and so on. 

«). That was in 1899? A. Yes, sir. 

(). You were looking for the best timber in the country, 
were you not? <A. No. 

Q. What were you looking for‘ A. For investment. 
Mr. Brown was looking for some ine and hired me to esti- 


mate that timber for him. : 
q. At that time did you know generally 
of the United States? A. Yes, sir. 


the timber areas 


4). You knew of the Pacific coast timber at that time? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You knew Idaho and eastern Washington timber at 
that time? <A. Yes, sir. 

» When did you go to the Coast? <A. I first went in 


March, 1890. 

4). Ana for 
time. 

@. For the purpose of purchasing timber? A. 
purpose of starting in that country in the lumber 
in some manner or other. 

q. To engage in the manufacture of 
another: <A. I also went at that time for 
investing in some mines. 

q. Wheres A. In Washington. 


whom did you go? <A. For myself at that 


For the 
business 


lumber one way or 
the purpose of 


Q. Now when you went there in March, 1890, did you 
stop off at Spokane and cruise this Idaho territory? <A. No. 

«. Why did you not’ A. I had no reason. 

@. You knew the general character of the timber there 
as you manufacturers in that business found out about it? 
A. - Yeu, ae. 

Q. It did not look as good to you as the Coast then? 
A. On account of the market at that time there was no 


market for it. 


Q. No market at all? A. No. 


q. Why not? A. They were not shipping fir lumber 
this way at that time. : 

Q. They were shipping coastwise some at that time? 
A. There were twelve old mills on the Coast that had been 
there for thirty years at that time shipping foreign and 
down the Coast. 

Q. Was this mill at Tacoma built at that time? A. 
What mill do you refer to’? 

q. The mill you entered into the employ of at that 
time. <A. I did not enter into the employ of the mill when 


I first went there. 

Q. What did you do when you first went there? A. _ 
went to Seattle and a friend of mine got me interested in 
running a saw mill with some other parties. 

q. Where? <A. Within four miles of Seattle. 


Q. How long did you operate that mill? <A. Possibly 
six or eight months; 1 have forgotten about the time, but a 


short time. 


Q. What did you do with it? A. We had to let it go 


because we could not make any money out of it. The 
market fell down and we had to let it go back to the people 
we rented it from. 

Q. You had to give up the business? A. Yes; there 
was nothing in it. 

G. Did you at that time buy any timber lands for 
yourself? A. No. 

«. For anyone else? A. Neo. 

@. After you gave it up what did you do? A. Fora 
white I did not do anything. At the same time I owned 
a little electric plant in a little town and after I got 


out there nicely I entered the employ of the Atlas 
& Shingle Company. 


cleaned 
Lumber 


Q. Where was that located? A. On _ the Northern 
Pacific. The head office was at Seattle, the mills about 


sixty miles up the line. 


Q. Toward the mountains? A. Hardly that way. The 


line parallels the mountains north of Seattle. 

Q. It was north of Seattle? < Yes, sir. 

Q. Well up? A. Along between Se attle and Dayton. 

Q. How long did you remain in the employ of that 
company? A, Five years. 

Timber Investments Unprofitable. 

Q. And what did you say you were doing? A. Selling 
lumber. : ; 

Q. You mean that you had charge of the selling only? 


A. Of the selling only: yes, sir. 

Q. You had bought no timber for them? A. 

Q. You had cleaned up out of your electric light plant 
some money which you wanted to invest? A. That does 
not enter into this question. 

. Iam asking you. A. I do not want om answer 
Q. You do not want to answer? 
Timber investments, then, were not attractive to 

you at that time? That is what I am getting at. A. 
was not a millionaire, to be able to enter into timber invest- 


ments. I was looking for something easy. 

They were not attractive for what you had _ to 
invest? A. They were not attractive to anyone at that 
time. 








- Why not? A. Because you could not make any 
money out of the lumber business. 

Q. Why could you not make it? A. 
could not sell lumber for any money, 
had no place to move it—no market. 

Q. All you did was to sell lumber ? 
the employ of the Atlas people ? 

Q. That is all you did in 
of that company? <A. Yes. 


Because yo 
if you cut it. Yo 


A. After I entered 
Yes, that is all. 
connection with the busines 


_Q. That did not take you into the woods to see it 
timber or logging, or anything of that kind? A. Well, n 


not under my duties. T was, however, the only practic: 
lumbermaa attached to the concern and the owners too 
me into the woods and asked me questions, asked for advi« 
in all their operations, because there was none of ther 
familiar with it. 

Character of Pacific Coast Trees. 

Q. While you were with them during those five yea 
did they ship lumber east? A. When I went with ther 
it was a bankrupt concern and had about 7,000,000 feet 
dimension. <A fellow went in and cut and had no sale 
market for it. They wanted me to go down to San Fra 


cisco and try to sell it. I told them there was no u 
going down there; that I could do better east, and 
aid so. 


Q. What was the 
Q. Is there any 


lumber? A. 
yellow 


: Fir and dimension. 
pine on the Coast from the t 


of the Rocky mountains to the Pacific? A. Not southe: 
yellow pine. 
Q. Is there any I mean fr 


pine in that territory? 

the Cascade mountains to the Pacific. A. No. 
No pine at all? A. No; there is once 

a pine tree. We have them on exhibition. 

_. Have you been pretty well all over that Coast t 

ritory and know the character of the timber? <A. Yes: 

think I do pretty well. 


in a whi 


Q. And the trees grow very high, do they not? A. © 
the Pacific slope? Yes, sir. 
Q. How high would you say? <A. Three hundred feet 


Q. And how 
feet in diameter. 
@. And the average would be what? A. Four feet. 
Q. More than that, would it not? <A. No; that 
where the general public has a mistaken idea in regard 


large? <A. Well, I have seen them twel 


the size and timber of the trees on the Pacific coast. 

_Q. Over there on the Pacific coast about how mu 
timber would you say there would be, in feet, on a good 
quarter section? <A. A _ good quarter section ought 


average 5U,000 feet to the acre; that is, with the best and 
biggest timber in the state of Washington. 

(). How many miles would that be? A. Fifty thousand 
to the acre—140 acres— that would be two miles. 

Q. Eight miles to a quarter section? A. Yes. 


Q. ‘There are a good many quarter sections which cor 
tain more than eight miles, are there? <A. ‘There are 
thousand to one that do not. 


@. 1 will ask you if there are not a great many secti 


which contain more than 250,000 feet to the section? A 
No; not a great many. 
The Sensitive Conscience. 

Q. ‘Those trees grow without limbs for about what hight 
A. I hate to specialize in any case in the lumber business 
If you would say the whole lumber on the slope, how does 
it run, I could answer, but te specialize one tree is unfa 
to the witness. I think witnesses ought to be fair sand 
square and not to lie—— 


Q. i did not ask you to lie. A, 
eral public has such a misconception of the lumber business 
that it is very annoying to me. 

Q. Perhaps it is, but I do not care to be oe becau 
I have not asked you to tell a lie about it. A. I beg 
your pardon, but I have gotten worked up on account of 
hearing so many stories about this business. I am afraid 
of my reputation being tarnished. 

Q. Tell me this: these trees grow 300 feet high, how 
high do they get before you strike any limbs? A. Yi 
could go up 200 feet—I mean special trees—but take t! 
average of the timber and you would strike limbs 
quickly as on any timber on earth. 


No, but the entire ge: 


@. You can not have the same amount of limbs in th 
thick timber as in the case of thinner and more spars 
timber very well? A. Yes. you can. 

Q. You want the commissioner to understand you 


say that? A. Yes, I do. have seen big white pine 
thick you could not walk through without chopping a pa 
so when [ tell you that, I mean it, because I know it to 
so. I have seen it. 

(). So that there is considerable timber so thick ) 
could not walk through it? A. I did not say that; I ¥ 


speaking about big white pine. 

Q. fave you any timber on the Pacific coast yourss 
A. No, sir; I have not. z 
oa you any interest in any company that h 
dite 0 


Q. After this five years of employment with the .At 


company did you manufacture yourself? A. No I 
hired by the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company. 

q. You commenced then with the St. Paul & Taco! 
Lumber Company in 18957 I must have commen: 
with them in 1900, 

@. In 1900% A. Yes. 


His Grave Responsibilities. 


Q. I understood you to say that you went out in Mar 
1890, that you ran this saw mill for a time and then w 
with the Atlas Lumber Company. As I understand you t 
would take you to the latter part of 1895. Was that 
time you went with the Atlas people? A. I did 
specify the time. Some period of time elapsed befor 
went with the Atlas company. I did not go with them 
think, until 1894 or 1895. 

Q. What were — doing in the interim between Ma: 
100, and when you went with the Atlas company? A. 
was not doing anything. 

q. And then when you went with the Tacoma com; 
you were assistant to ‘the general manager? <A. Yes, 

Q. And what were your duties with that company ? 
When the acting manager was not there I took his p 
entirely. When he was there I took it also, I guess. } 


know what an active assistant does—he usually does 
of the work. é 
Q. Did you have charge of the sales? A. Yes, & 


absolutely. 

Q. Did you have charge of buying timber? A. No. 

Q. Did you have charge of the logging? A. To a < 
tain extent, yes. Most of our logging, excepting one ca 
was done through contracts. 

q. ‘The plant was located at Tacoma? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You remained with that company five years? 
Yes, sir. 

Q. That was in 1905 or thereabouts? A. 
That would be about 1899. 

Q. When you left the Tacoma company you went diré 
to Minneapolis? A. No; I went to Portland first and t! 
back to Minneapolis. 

Q. You never a ar? then in eastern Washingt 
or northern Idaho? A. 

Q. You never operated x ‘plant there at all of any kind 
A. No. : 

Q. You said that at one time you went to look over th 
territory about Spokane; when was that? A. I think 
that was in 1902. 

Q. For whom did you go there then? 
at” at that time. 

Q. What for? A. 


No, not 19! 


A. For mysel 
To investigate the purchase of timber 
I did not think it was 4 


lands. 

Q. Why did you not buy? A. 
good bargain. 

Q. You have not been back in that region since? A 
Yes, I have been there since at different times. 

Q. When? A. I traveled through that territory for 
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Q. Boards or dimension? <A. Flooring and ceiling, car 


bunkers etc. 
Q. High grade stuff? A. Yes. 
Q. And what did it sell for per thousand? A. It was 
sold right on the list. I think I have a 42-cent rate on 
the list : 
Q. Let us see I will show 


about that. A. it to you 


(examining price list). I am just as ashamed of it as 
you are. 

Q. I am not ashamed of it. A. I sold that for $41, I 
think. 


Q. You sold it for $41 a thousand? A. Yes, sir; no, I 
made a mistake. There was a discount and that made it 
$38.50 a thousand. 

Q. When was the sale made? A. 


2 This year. 
Q. Thirty-eight dollars fifty cents a 


thousand on a 





42-cent rate: what did that stuff weigh a thousand feet? 
A. Now, I don’t want to go into all that southern terri- 
tory; do you? 


Q. I want the list weight. A. Two thousand pounds. 
Mr. Stephens—What was the actual weight? 
Mr. Teal—It was the list or less. 


The witness—Two thousand pounds is the list weight. 


Mr. Cotton—It was less? A. I can not tell. I said I 
won't; I mean I can not tell. 

Mr. Teal—It runs practically 2,000 pounds. 

The witness—Oh, yes; those weights are pretty nearly 


right and all the same. 

Q. Will this sale realize $38.50 a thousand? A. No. 
there was a lot of other stuff in there, ceiling and other 
stuff, and on a competitive basis with fir. ; 

Q. What did you get for the ceiling? <A. I won't 
attempt to go further into that without my records. 

Q. I would like to have you furnish the commissioner 
with the prices you got on that. If you got $88.50 a 
thousand on a 42-cent rate it does not affect anybody 
very much one way or the other. A. The proper way to 
get that is not from a man’s memory, which is liable to 
err. I will have the company furnish the commission 
with an invoice of the car and the rate. 

Q. I would like to have you do that. - 

Commissioner Cockrell—That will be all that is neces- 


sary. You can send it to the commission. 
The witness—It will come from the Dakota Lumber 
Company, St. Louis. 


Mr. Cotton—That was the only car you sold? A. No; 
I think the office has sold other cars. : 

Q. At about what price? A. Right on this list. They 
do not allow us to sell off the list. I beg your pardon, I 
have made a mistake on that list. We have a discount 
sheet that goes with that list. 


Mr. Teal—What is the discount? A. The discount on 


yellow pine flooring is $1.50 off the list, if I remember 
correctly. ; 

Mr. Cotton—You will furnish the prices? A. Yes. 

Q. I would like to get the exact prices. <A. I have 
been in the habit of sticking so close to the list—last 


month was the first time in two years that I was allowed 


any discount from the list—I am not sure now whether 
that discount sheet was used on that order. 
Commissioner Cockreli—You can tell when you get 


home. , ; 

Mr. Cotton—The vellow pine people have cut their price 
list, have they not? A. They do not cut; they lower 
their price list. 

Q. About how much a thousand feet? A. About $4. 

Q. And freight rates remain the same? A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Teal—There has been no change in the freight 
rates at all in your territory from the yellow pine dis- 
trict? A. Not practically. 

Mr. Cotton—About when did this cut of $4 a thousand 
take place? A. From the previous year prac- 
tically $4. 

Q. That is the lowest price? A. Yes. 

Q. Then they have sold under the price list afterward? 
A. One dollar and fifty cents more on some items. 

Q. Making a total drop of $5.50 a thousand and no 


change in the freight rates at all? A. Yes, in some 
items; we do better than that on some other things. 

Q. Then the drop which has taken place in yellow 
pine lumber is not due to any change in freight rates? 
A. No. 

Q. Do you know anything about the territory in 
Oregon in Union and Baker counties by Baker City? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Do you, know anything about the character of the 


timber there? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. What kind of lumber 
call it’ Montana western. 
Q. Why? I notice you call it yellow 
good deal like Spokane pine. 


is there? A. We used to 


pine. A. Itis a 


Q. Is there any’ white pine in there? A. Not right 
there in Baker City, but south of Baker City you get 
enough of white pine. 


Q. Is it bought and cut at all? A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Do you know anything of the character of the 
timber up and around Grand Ronde river? <A. I have 
been right at their mill; I have been close to it. 

Q. What kind of lumber is it? A. I would say it is 
just as good as our own or anybody else’s for ordinary 
house purposes, which is 80 percent of the volume of 
business. 

Q. Is it largely 


white pine or western pine? A. It is 


Q. Is it like Spokane pine? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Is it not white — A. No. 


Q. Is Baker City or Grand Ronde timber better or 
worse timber and does it make better or worse lumber 
than Spokane? A. There is no difference. 


Q. Do you know whether or not 
on the Oregon Short Line east 
mean the Boise tract in there? 

Q. Yes, sir. A. Yes, I am. 

Q. How far north of Boise? A. 
a direct line. 

Q. And in the general territory 
the Short Line there 
is brought 
from Boise. 

Q. I am following the Short Line railroad. 

Mr. Teal—Across through here (indicating on 
A. There is no timber in there. That is the 
country. 

Mr. Stephens—It is becoming very 
these irrigation schemes went 
+ Mr. Cotton—Yes, 
Short Line east of 


there is any timber 
of Huntington? <A. You 


About sixty miles in 
east of Huntington. on 
is no timber other than that which 
into Boise? A. Huntington is quite a ways 


map)? 
sage brush 


much settled since 
through. 
there is practically no timber on the 

Baker City. A. No, not until you 
get to Boise. Then you have to go sixty miles north of 
Boise,and bring the logs down to Boise. You have to go 
up the Payette river and bring the logs down. That is 
another tract of timber I looked over and refused and 
others bought it afterwards. Going east on the Short 
Line there is another timber tract down there, the 
Wyoming country, until where the Union Pacific crosses 
the Rocky mountains. Boise and Baker City represent 
practically the end of the trees on the Union Pacific 
system to the east—Boise certainly does. 

Mr. Stephens—You do not mean to be understood as 
saying that southern Idaho is not now developing very 
greatly and becoming very much improved and settled up 
and has some of the best productive land in the world? 
A. Oh, no; I know they are developing all that country 
through there. Southern Idaho is developing as rapidly, 
perhaps more so, than any other part of the west. 


Operating Expenses of the Great Northern. 


R. I. Farrington, second vice president of the Great 


Northern Railway Company, was called by the defense. 
He testified that he had been auditor of disbursements 
for the company from September, 1889, to May, 1894; 
assistant 


comptroller to July, 1894; comptroller to 











January, 1902, and second vice president since. By 
Mr. Farrington’ s testimony it was sought to be shown 
that the operating expenses of the Great Northern 
Railway Company had increased relatively more largely 
than the net income, particularly in the last five years. 

The witness did not claim for the voluminous tables 
which he exhibited that they showed exact costs, but 
relatively they showed percentages of increase. He 
also testified to the betterments, improvements and 
expenditures that had been made on the road, saying 
that $18,500,000 had been expended from the fund for 
improvements and renewals for improvements from 
July 1, 1897, to June 30, 1907; in addition, that the 
Manitoba branch had spent about $3,000,000 for the 
same purpose, and that from January 1, 1895, to No- 
vember 30, 1907, for additional equipment about 
$34,000,000 had been spent, all of which had tended to 
make the operation of the road cheaper, but notwith- 


standing this the expense had increased relatively. The 
witness contended that the figures showed, contrary 


to the generally recognized rule, that the increase 
of freight had not brought with it a corresponding, 
proportionate decrease of expense. He testified also as 
to empty car haul on the Great Northern. 

On cross examination Mr. Farrington testified that 
he could not give the exact cost a car mile, but could 
only approximate it. He declared that there was no 
way accurately to get at the cost of movement of any 
particular commodity or the different kinds of freight, 
but the local freight cost, proportionately to the length 
of haul, more to handle than through freight. The 
greater part of the Cascade tunnel, the witness averred, 
was paid for out of earnings, and the money for bet- 
terments and improvements since 1895, to the extent 
of $18,000,000, was taken from the company’s revenue 
account. The appropriations for improvements and 
betterments charged to the operating expense account 
had been larger during the last five years than for- 
merly. A large portion of the improvements has been 
paid for from operating income. Omitting taxes, the 
percentage of operating expenses to gross earnings for 
1900 was 52.87 percent, and in 1907 it was 58.65 
pereent. 

‘“T have no record,’’ Mr. Farrington said, ‘‘showing 
the income received from ears of lumber for the years 
1906 and 1907.’’ During all the years in question the 
road has paid dividends, and for the last six to ten 
years it has been paying 7 percent, in addition to creat- 
ing large funds for improvements and betterments. 
For all business the average empty car haul is 24 per- 
cent; ‘fas near as we can figure it out on the lumber 
business it is between 40 and 45 percent.’’ A lot of 
his figures respecting empty car movement, Mr. Far- 
rington confessed, will not mean anything. His esti- 
mate of the empty car movement in Idaho for lumber 
was based on his judgment. He did not know the 
approximate cost on the Great Northern for moving a 
ton of freight one mile. He had made up a great 
quantity of figures, but did not remember any of them 
and did not consider them of any value. There is 
absolutely no way, he said, to arrive at what it actually 
costs to transport one train, one ton, one ear or ohe 
passenger. He could not tell whether it is 3 mills a 
ton a mile, and did not believe it would be as low as 3. 
He did not know whether it would be 314. 

After the filing of several exhibits by the defense, 
prepared by A. G. Maguire, assistant general freight 
agent of the Great Northern Railway Company, show- 
ing growth of the lumber industry by shipments, 
comparisons of old and new rates on fir and white pine 
from Seattle and Spokane, comparative statement of 
lumber rates, mileage and ton mile rates from various 
territories, and an exhibit of J. B. Baird, showing 
forest product shipped from points on the Northern 

-acifie between the Summit and the Cascade nioun- 
tains and Lathrop and a Montana junction point for 
the calendar years 1905, 1906 and 1907, the defense 
salled Mr. Baird, who is general freight agent of the 
Northern Pacific Railway Company, with headquarters 
at St. Paul, Minn. Mr. Baird introduced a table of 
differentials and rates, which he explained as presaging 
better conditions for shippers under the old than under 
the new rates, 
Basis of Prices. 

J. P. MeGoldrick was called and questioned by Mr. 
Teal. 

- You are connected with the 
Company? A. Yes, sir 

Q. Are you its president? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Just examine this list and state if that is the basis 
of prices upon which the materials of your mills are sold. 
A. This is a classification of prices as to different widths 
and grades of lumber and it is a_ guide. 

Q. Do you sell off or on that list and if off from it 
how much off? A. I covld not tell you that. It depends 
on the competition. 

Q. Have you any 
have not. 

Q. Would the least 
the wholesale trade? 


McGoldrick Lumber 


discounts at all? A. We 

discount be $5? A, 
This is our local list. 

Q. I am simply trying to arrive approximately by the 
face of that list at the profits with respect to the prices. 
A. I could not say. 

Q. How near did it represent the prices when it was 
issued? <A. It did not represent them. 

How much discount do you allow? A. We figure 
on ‘the mills at Spokane and sometimes lose business 
when we figure $4 or $5 or $6 less than the list. 

Q. Does the Shaw & Borden current price list repre- 
sent any basis of the prices that you get? A. We are 
not selling lumber on that list because we are not get- 
ting that price. 

Q. And you can give the commission no idea as to the 
prices at which you sell lumber as compared with that 
list? A. I say that we are not trying to sell. We are 
only selling about one car of lumber every two days 
It depends on the character of the lumber. We could 
not sell at that list or anywhere near it. 

, his is from the lumber company you are operat- 
ing? <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You are the president of it? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you tell the commission you can not state the 
prices at which you sell lumber for your company? A. 
It depends on the character of the lumber. 


average 


You mean 














Q. This list was issued when? A. January 4, 1908. 

Q. And represents nothing? A. It represents a stand- 
ard to go by but we are not selling on that price. 

Competition in Lumber. 

have to ask Mr. Dixon to take the stan 
and testify to one fact in respect to competition betwee 
the Coast lumber and pine lumber. 

Mr. Stephens—You meet legitimate competition regard 
less of the list? A. Regardless of the list, if we desi 
to sell lumber. 


A. C. Dixon was called by Mr. Teal and questione 
by him. 


Q. I will 


Q. You are in the milling business in the state 
Oregon? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In the Willamette valley? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Will you have any water facilities? A. We ope: 


rail mills exclusively. 

Cockrell—Does your mill sell in Ni 
braska, Colorado and that section of territory? 
Quite largely in Colorado and to a considerable ext 
in Nebraska and also Utah. 

Mr. Teal—Do you come in competition with the whit 
pine of eastern Oregon and eastern Washington? 
We come in competition with white pine or western pi: 
rather, in Idaho, Colorado and in the southwestern po: 
tion of Wyoming and to some extent in Nebraska, 
though we do not sell heavily there. 

Q. Take Idaho; do they have a différential to Sa! 
Lake? <A. The mills in the southern portion of wh 
has been defined as the Inland Empire territory hav« 
differential to Salt Lake. 

Q. What has been the effect there of competitior 
A. The effect so far as our mill is concerned has be: 
that we are absolutely unable, and have been for t 
last several years, to sell any inch common lumber the: 


ate all 
Commissioner 


rough surfaced on one_ side. shiplap or dressed ar 
matched, in the Utah territory and that same thing is tr 


of Colorado and such portions of Wyoming and Nebrask 
as we come into competition with in western pine. O 
materials are what the western pine people denomina! 
as piece stock and what we call dimension and our sal 
in these same territories have been restricted. We ha 
been on a strictly competitive basis with western pi! 

Q. Take this western pine grade for grade as I ha 
described it—dimension stuff and woods of that chara: 
ter—does the pine sell for any less than fir in the san 
market? A. Just let me put the answer in my ow 
words. 

Q. Explain it in your own way, if you so desir®. A 
For instance, with reference to inch material, concer: 
ing which I have said we had been entirely closed o 
of these markets by pine, a pine board of the same siz 
and width and the same quality as to the number 
knots, the number of pitch nockets and blisters and 
other defects, sells for more money in these market 
than does the fir and is preferred to such an extent th 
they do not sell as I have stated in these sizes ar 
grades. 

Q. Now, take a 10-cent differential to what is termed 
the Spokane territory into the Denver territory and wh 
would be the effect on the sale of fir from the Coast o 


from the Hood river district in that same territory as 
against the pine for similar grades? Could you sell i 
against them? A. In inch stuff, dimension stuff and 


small piece stuff we could not sell against the pine no 
could we sell siding against pine. 

Q. The eastern slope of the Cascade mountains in 
Klickitat county, is that a fir country or pine country? 

Mr. Stephe ns—I object to that unless he has been ther: 
and knows about it. If he has not he can not stat 
All of the government reports state that. It is current 
literature. 

Commissioner Cockerell—I think you have 
evidence on that question. We have 
reports in. 


got enoug! 
got the government 


Movement of Lumber. 
Mr. Dixon was cross examined by Mr. Stephens. 


Q. There is no movement now in 


lumber from Spo 
kane by the O. R. & N. 


that you know of? <A. No, sir 

Q. And there is not any that is worth mentioning to 
Colorado from the Spokane district, is there? A. I know 
what the movement from the western pine district int 
Colorado was last year. 

Q. 1am asking you about the Spokane district. A. | 
am familiar with the woods that are in those market 
and where they come from, but not with the particul: 
mills or particular localities. I have seen western pi! 
there from the Inland Enmpire. 

Q. There are how many mills in the Baker City a: 
LaGrande district that you know of? A. I can not t 
you that exactly. There are some eight or ten that ar 
mentioned in this complaint in that district. 

Q. Under the old tariff they had a differential? A 
To where? 

- To Colorado and Nebraska? A. 

Q. Did they to Utah? A. Yes, 
we have not been able to sell any inch stuff in there. 

Mr. Cotton—You say you have not been able to s: 
any inch stuff since when? A. We never have be: 
able to sell any common lumber in the Salt Lake terr 
tory to any appreciable extent. 

Q. And the market has been supplied with what ki: 
of materials? A. The market for inch common lumb 
has been supplied with pine so far as my knowledg 
goes, with the exception of some localities. 

Q. Western pine? <A. Very largely; yes, sir 

Mr. Stephe ns—From where? A. From the 
known as the Inland Empire. 

. From what territory did that 
said from the Inland Empire. 

. I mean to ask if it came from Baker 
Spokane. <A. I never followed the car. 
some of it came from Baker City, 
it came from Spokane or not, I do not know. 

Q. As a matter of fact, don’t you know that none 
it came from Spokane? A. No. sir. 

Mr. Teal—The record shows that 600 or 700 
of it went down there somewhere. 

Mr. Cotton—Do you know what that differential wa 
A. To where and from where? 

Q. Under the old tariff from Baker City east. 

Commissioner Cockrell—To Utah and Colorado. 
Ten cents to Utah. There has been so much testimo! 
about tariff that I may be mixed up about that. 
‘ee Cotton—I would like to have the old tariff in e 
dence. 

Mr. Teal—They are in evidence in the other case. 

Mr. Kerr—Does western pine compete against you 
the Dakotas? 

The Witness—Speaking for my own mills now, we < 
not sell in the Dakotas and I might say that we do n 
sell in Idaho. The competition that they have from 
does not come from the mills on the Southern Pacific 
Oregon. 

2. Do you know anything about competition betwes 
Washington fir and western white pine in Dakota? 

I know from our manufacturers but not personally. 
Mr. Stephens—Where is your mill located? A. The 
are four mills in Lake county near Eugene, 130 miles 

south of Portland on the Southern Pacific. 

Q. How far would it be from Baker City and L: 
Grande to your mills? A. It is 130 miles to Portland 
and I don’t just remember the distance to Baker Cit) 
or LaGrande. 

At any rate, 
Yes, sir, 
miles. 

Mr. Cotton—What will be the effect on your business 
of a 10-cent differential from Baker City? A. It will 
make a bad matter worse. Where we did sell consid- 
erable piece stuff and small dimension in Utah and Ne- 


Yes. 
and that is the reas: 


territ« 
come? A. I ju 
City or abo 


I know tl 
but whether any 


carloa 


is it not? A 
between 400 and 5! 


it is 400 or 590 miles, 
I should judge so; it is 
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bra-ka and Colorado, we would naturally sell less unless 
w ould absorb the differential. 
mmissioner Cockrell—Does that close the case on all 
" Stephens—I have wired for the tariff I promised 
t troduce but have not received a reply. As soon as 
I I will advise you. : 

nmissioner Cockrell—What about the time for argu- 
n and filing of briefs? 

gument was set for Wednesday and Thursday 
ot -he following week, March 4 and 5, with which 
te- mony in the ‘‘ Potlatch case,’’ so called, concluded. 





ARGUMENTS ON WESTERN RATE CASES. 
ashington, D. C., was the center of lumber interests 


the last week in February and the first week in March. 
The annual convention of the National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association attracted multitudes and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission was engaged almost 
entirely during that interval with subjects of live in- 
terest to the lumber industry, those of the far west par- 
ticularly. As related elsewhere, two afternoons and one 


forenoon of the last week of February were devoted by 
Commissioner Cockrell to hearing testimony in the Pot- 
Jatcli ease. This was followed on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, Mareh 4 and 5, by arguments before the commis- 











sion in various eases, testimony in which had previously 
been offered. The causes at issue were of such impor- 
tance as to enlist the attention of five out of seven mem- 
bers constituting the commission, the five being Commis- 
sioners Knapp, Clements, Cockrell, Lane and Prouty. 

The first case argued before the commission was that 
of the Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation et al. versus the Union Pacifie Railroad Com- 
pany et al. In the various cases the following appear- 
ances were recorded. 

Joseph N. Teal, for the Oregon & Washington Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association and the Southwestern Wash- 
ington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

W. A. Wimbish and Austin H. Griffiths, for the Pa 
cific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

James B. Kerr for practically all the defendant rail- 
roads; Hale Holden for the Great Northern and the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy railroads; W. W. Cotton and 
F. C. Dillard for the Union Pacific, the Oregon Short 
Line, the Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company and 
the Southern Pacifie company. 

W. A. Stephens for the Oregon & Washington Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association and the Southwestern Wash- 
ington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association cause—known 
otherwise as the Potlatch case. 





Argument on the Oregon & Washington Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association complaint occupied the attention 
of the commission March 4, both morning and afternoon, 
The contesting counsel were principally Messrs. Teal, 
Wimbish, Holden and Kerr. Argument continued through 
part of the forenoon of March 5. At the last session 
devoted to this cause Attorney Griffiths also addressed 
the commission. 

The argument on the Potlatch case, known otherwise 
as the Southwestern Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association et al versus the Southern Pacific Company 
and Oregon & California Railroad Company, began on 
the morning of March 6, W. A. Stephens, of Spokane, 
Wash., opening in behalf of the complainants, Mr. Teal 
intervening. Other counsel appearing prominently in 
this case included practically all those whose appearances 
have been recorded, Mr. Dillard taking a prominent part 
in the arguments. The Potlatch case also oceupied the 
afternoon of March 6, this concluding the arguments 
before the commission, when time was set for the filing 
of additional briefs, following which the cases will be 
taken under advisement and decisions rendered at a 
later date. Further reference to these arguments will 
appear in subsequent issues of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. 





THE DOOR AND MILLWORK SITUATION IN THE COUNTRY AT LARGE. 


\ gradual improvement in the sash and door market 
here is reported by jobbers and manufacturers.  A\l- 
though this improvement is not sufficient to cause the 
jobbers to believe that the trade this spring will be up 
to normal, they are much encouraged. The general 
opinion is that with the continuance of good weather 
the volume of orders will continue to grow, and that 
a satisfactory business will be done during the next 
three months. The trade during this period will be 
largely dependent on weather conditions, as none of the 
yards in the country will be willing to order freely until 
they are able to determine the amount of building which 
will be done in their respective sections. Practically all 
hope of a good carload business has been given up by 
the jobbers, and it is believed that the small orders 
must be depended upon to make up in volume the loss in 
the carload trade. 

Orders for small lots of sash and doors are coming 
in from all parts of the middle west, although a good 
proportion are from southern Indiana and Illinois, where 
weather conditions have become sufficiently favorable to 
permit of some spring building. In the north there has 
as yet been comparatively little work done, although 
reports received here indicate that as soon as possible 
building operations will be as large if not larger than 
usual. The cheapness of all building material and the 
unusual supply of labor available at nominal prices has 
caused the planning of many buildings which would 
otherwise have been postponed on account of prevailing 
financial conditions. 

Local firms are preparing to make an energetic cam- 
paign for this spring business, which they believe must 
begin at once, inasmuch as most of the country yards 


have disposed of their stocks, and are unable to fill 
current orders, unless they put in new supplies. Addi- 
tional salesmen are being put out, and increased activity 


is lo ked for. 


* * 


price situation remains practically unchanged. 


The new universal list is now in general use and is 
giving satisfaction. Although discounts based on this 
list said to vary slightly according to territory and 


ot conditions, comparatively little reduction in prices 
n reported from any section. 
Chicago a business fully up to normal is looked 


fo! | a good number of local orders are already com- 

ing i. Building permits are increasing, both in num- 

be size, and all indications point to one of the most 

pl us construction seasons in the history of the city. 
* * * 


a steadily increasing production in all parts of 
itry, without a corresponding increase in the 
‘tive demand, prices on glass are holding more 
than expected, and there has been little or no 
luring the week. Sash and door factories have 
ze stocks of glass on hand, but most of them are 
only what is needed for immediate use and 
ting developments in the situation before mak- 
i r usual spring contracts. The labor situation 
t slass factories seems to be better than for sev- 

uths, 

- + + 

St. Louis market the sash and door outlook 
is more encouraging than at any time since 
ssion began. Reports from the country are en- 
v. They indicate that country building opera- 
being resumed. The inquiries from the country 
r in volume and size. The price situation is 
an for some time owing to the fact that the 
which was the bone of contention to the 
been eliminated by the new list now in effect. 


* * * 


men who have been handling a large volume of 

sash, door and trim manufacturers do not 
h encouragement in that line in New York city 
Building is so slow and many millwork con- 
‘he city have so much to do in arranging their 
that it will be some time before any substantial 
= _Teceived from that source. Conditions are 
thr improving and it is believed that within a 

ith or six weeks prospects will have sufficiently im- 
stimulate better buying. 





The sash, door and blind factories at Baltimore, Md., 
are not doing much at present, the demand for their 
output being quiet, though signs of improvement in the 
demand are not wanting. A number of building projects 
have developed, but as they involve the erection of small 
buildings only the aggregate will suffice to make a con- 
siderable addition to the amount of work ahead for the 
sash factories. Prices rule low. 

* * * 

Considerable work in the Twin Cities is being figured 
on by Minneapolis and St. Paul factories, and there is a 
prospect for considerable building activity in all north- 
western centers this season. Manufacturers are increas- 
ing their operations. 

* * * 

The sash and door situation at Kansas City is fully 
as good as anywhere in the country, and better than 
in some markets. The recovery in building operations 
here since the first of the year has been rapid and 
the planing mills are all more or less busy, with a 
considerable volume of business in sight, and the out- 
look for trade for the balance of the season is by no 
means discouraging. The country demand for stock 
goods is also fairly active and some report it normal 


for the time of year. Prices, while not rigidly firm, are 
well maintained and the conditions generally are very 
materially better than a month ago. 





FROM A NORTHERN CALIFORNIA POINT. 


SAN DieGo, Cau., March 7.—The San Diego Window 
Screen Company has just filed its articles of incorpora- 
tion with the county clerk, in which it is stated that the 
company has been formed for the purpose of manufac- 
turing and selling window screens of the Pallady patent 
in this county. The amount of the capital stock is 
given as $20,000, divided into 20,000 shares of a par 
value of $1 each. One thousand dollars is actually sub- 
scribed. The directors are J. H. Menpe, William T. 
Schill, William Landis, Clyde Adair and H. F. Hayward, 
with the following officers: President, J. T. Weldon; 
vice president, A. C. Drummond; secretary and treas- 
urer, B. G. Hayward. 

The Benson Lumber Company, of this city, is filling 
a big order for piles to be used by the Mercereau Bridge 
Company in repairing the wharf at Long Beach, Cal. 
One raft of seventy-five piles, in tow of the gasoline 
launch McKinley, left for the north Wednesday. 





A FEATURE OF THE RETAIL MEETING AT LOUISVILLE. 


Weo*““LEGITIM 
"ane oe 


‘*We sell to legitimate dealers only.’’ This was the 
motto of the salesmen of the Evansville Sash & Door 
Company, of Evansville, Ind., and the Anson & Hixon 
Company, of Indianapolis, Ind., in their campaign for 
business at the convention of the Kentucky Retail Lum 
ber Dealers’ Association at Louisville two weeks ago. 


The two companies combined in having a large booth, 


together with an exhibition of their products, and in all 
their talks with the retail lumber dealers the fact that 
these two companies deal only with the legitimate trade 


FACTORY: 
MERRILL WIS. 








| ae 
EVANSVILLE SASH & DOOR G0. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


and not with the consumer was emphasized. The stand 
they took in this matter was appreciated by the retail 
dealers and resulted in the salesmen securing consider- 
able business, as the retail dealers, not only in Kentucky 
but in other states, realize that firms that sell directly 
to the consumer can not be considered the friends of the 
retail dealer in the smaller towns. The booth of the 
two companies contained samples of all their stock sizes 
and grades of sash and doors and attracted considerable 
attention at the convention. 
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EXCESSIVE WESTBOUND HARDWOOD RATE REVIEWED. 








Conclusion of the Hearing on Prohibitive Freight Charges—Lumbermen Testify for the Carriers—History -{ 
the Rate by a Railroad Official—Apochryphal!l Routing by Rail and Water From 
the Atlantic Seabord—Effects of an Extortionate Charge. 


The 
LUMBERMAN of 


instalment published in last week’s issue of the 
the the °° 
Interstate 


ease’? 


testimony it 
the 
lumbermen of 
the 
hardwoods destined to I 
the 
Memphis, 


surgess 
Commerce Commis- 
the 


85-cent, 


the protest before 


sion of hardwood Wisconsin and 


Mississippi valleys against prohibitive rail 


rate on -acific coast terminals— 
Wiggs, a 
behalf 
fol- 


Wiggs and 


finished with direct examination of R. J. 


Tenn., who testified in 
The 


cross-examination of Mr. 


lumberman of 
of the 
lows begins with the 
the 


defendant carriers. instalment which 


includes remaining testimony given before Com- 


February 28. 
Mr. Perey. 


the R. J. Darnell 
and treasurer of 


missioner ©, A. Prouty in Chieago 


Mr. Wiggs was cross-examined by 


q. What position do 
Lumber Company ? A. 


you occupy in 
am secretary 


both companies. I have been associated with R. J. Darnell 
since 1907. 

@. KR. J. Darnell is the same gentleman who testified in 
the ease of the J. W. Thompson Lumber Company against 
the Illinois Central and the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 
railroads on behalf of the railroad companies, is he not? 


A. I know of one R. J. Darnell, and I presume he is 
the same one. 

q. He testified in 
In a general way; I 
anything about it. 

4). That suit that I 
hardwood lumbermen of 
leans, and he practically 
exporting hardwood lumber? 


only 


eases for the defendants? A. 
I have never heard him say 


these 
hear so. 


just referred to was brought by the 
Memphis on the rate to New Or- 
testified that his business was 
A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Mr. Wiggs, your business here has been to testify in 
this case—you came to Chicago for that purpose? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Brought here by the defendant companies? <A. Yes, 
sir; at their request. 

Q. And maintained in part by them while you are here? 
(No answer.) 

Q. The principal stuff manufactured by R. J. Darnell, 


gum, is it not? A. At the plant of the 
At Memphis it is sana all oak. 

destination of these shipments that 

They went mostly to Los Ange- 


Incorporated, is 
Darnell company it is. 
Q. What was the 
you have testified to? A. 
les. 
Q. Were 
A. For 


ihey for loeal consumption at Los Angeles? 
local consumption. 

Q. You say that the difference between the 75-cent rate 
and the S5-cent rate amounted to $1.10 on quartered inch 
or $4.50 on each? Yes, sir. 

). Your concerns have not joined in either 
suits, have they, for change in the rates? 
think 50. 

Q. And i 


one of these 
do not 


if the 85-cent rate were 
would not move any 


is your opinion that 
reduced to 50 cents or 60 cents it 
more business to the Pacific coast? A. I would not want 
to venture an opinion there. I merely go by what the 
result of our business is. I would think it would naturally. 


Q. Have you shipped any lumber from Memphis in 
refrigerator cars? <A. I do not know. I do not see the 
actual cars only incidentally, and would not pay close 


attention to it, but I have seen lumber shipped in refriger- 
ator cars 

Mr. Dunlap—Do not 
against shipping lumber in 


there is a prohibition 
ears because of the 


you know 
refrigerator 


injury apt to be caused the finish? <A. No, sir. 

q. You don’t know of any such regulation as that? A. 
No, sir. 

Commissioner Prouty—-How are these thin pieces of lum- 
ber used? <A. For veneer. 

Q. Are these veneers sawed out? A. Sawed veneers. 


Q. What do you get a thousand feet for quartered inch 
stuff? <A. The prices in 1907 were $30 a thousand at 
Memphis. 

Q. What is the finished veneer you make? A. That is 
the finished saw lumber, but we manufacture veneers to 
1-25 of an inch. _ 

qQ. What was the character of this lumber you sent to 
Los Angeles? <A. It was quartered white oak—some % 
and some % inch and some 4 

Mr. Dillard—These are the ‘price lists you make? A. I 
made some price lists at the request of the Illinois Central 
Railroad Company about seven or eight months-.ago, and 
I happened to have it in my pocket and handed it to Mr. 
Dillard the other day. These are the prices of inch plain 
oak. We handle scarcely any inch lumber and these prices 
are really not official. 


Q. What are the prices that you have there? A. The 
best I can obtain, and they are practically accurate. — 
Q. What would be the difference between these prices 


given on plain white oak and the prices on quartered sawed 
oak? A. Quarter sawed oak is worth, inch about $70 and 
inch plain oak worth today about $40. 

Q. Then the difference in percentage would be about 
what? A. Relatively about that percentage. 


The defense offered the following, submitted by Mr, 








FRIDAY AFTERNOON’S HEARING. 


At the third and final session of the hearing Com- 
missioner Prouty presided alone. The defense intro- 
duced Col. J. P. Richardson, of St. Louis, Mo., who 
testified that he had been engaged in the wholesale 
and commission lumber business since 1873, handling 
southern lumbe , ash, cypress and cottonwood. 


Mr. Dillard—You handle only hardwood lumber? A. It 
is classed as hardwoods. We do not handle softwoods except 
a little. 

q. You are engaged in selling where? A. 
Louis and surrounding territory. 

@. You do not ship to any distant points, 
west? <A. Very seldom. 

«). What efforts have you made in the past; what have 
you continued in the hardwood districts in and about Mem- 











To the trade 


either east or 


phis—that is to say, Arkansas, Tennessee and Mississippi 
and in through there—with regard to getting oak? What 
troubles have you met with with regard to it—if my ques- 


tion is clear enough? <A. Well, up to 1896 perhaps, we 
were soliciting stocks of lumber to place with our customers 
at St. Louis, but we found great difficulty in securing the 
stocks, as manufacturers and dealers had their men, their 
inspectors and buyers down among the mills until we almost 


gave up the oak business. We are still trying to do some- 
thing, but not as much as we would like to. 
Q. The demand then by the manufacturers and people 


with agents in the field was so great that you had difficulty 
in getting hardwoods? <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you make any effort to obtain prices of the vari 
ous kinds of hardwoods in St. Louis’ <A. Yes, sir. 


Q. What effort did you make? A. In the first place I 


took our own books and went over them—the sales books— 
for the years 19038, 1904, 1905, 1906 and 1907. ‘To verify 
my prices and investigation I asked a number of dealers in 





lumber, yardmen as we call them, to make me 
these several years on the various grades of oak. 

Q. You then were relying not simply on your own books 
but. comparing those books with the prices made by other 
dealers in St. Louis? A. We call them retail dealers. We 
are wholesalers, selling to retailers, or those who carry lum- 
ber in yards. 

Percentage of High Grade Stock Desirable. 

@. Oak will run in various grades, firsts and seconds and 
so on, but suppose I had quartered oak alone, firsts and sec- 
onds quartered oak; would the price of that be always the 
same at any given time? To put it in a different way, 
would the price that you would pay on any given date for 
every stick of quartered oak that was tendered you, firsts 
and seconds, be the same or would it vary? <A. In offering 
lumber in the market to dealers there if we can say to 
them, “This oak lumber will run 50 percent or more in 
firsts and seconds clear and the balance in good No. 1 com- 
mon, with some little No. 8,’ we can get a very good price 
always for that lumber, more than we can if we have to re- 
verse the thing and say, “Take 15 or 20 percent of firsts 
and seconds clear and probably as much of No. 38, leaving 
only the No. 1 common.” 

«). The retail dealer will come to you and desire to buy 
a certain stock of quartered oak. If 50 percent of that is 


prices for 


first and second clear you could get a better price for the 
entire stock, so that it would yield you more for the first 
and second clear than if only 25 percent were first and 


second clear? <A. Yes, sir; that is right. 

q. In other words, the more of the high grades that you 
ean deliver from any given stock the higher the general 
average will be? <A. Yes, sir; for the reason that the 
grades No. 2 and No. 3 common are generally pretty plenti- 
ful—almost every yardman has a surplus of them. 

q. You hold in your hand there lists of various prices 
of hardwoods from 1903 to 1906? A. Yes, sir. 

. Your own figures, in a general way, confirm the 
rectness of these figures? <A. Yes, sir. 

q. If your honor please, we desire to 
prices. 

Mr. Percy—Of course, the prices purpose to be from differ- 
ent concerns and it is not competent evidence. 

The wituess— I have a separate slip of paper of my own 
prices. 


cor- 


introduce these 


Mr. Dillard—Those in a general way correspond with 
these figures? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Are these the prices delivered at St. Louis? A. Yes, 


either on track or on the levee. 
Differences in Yard Prices. 
Q. When you put that into your yards it would be some- 
thing more? A. Yes, sir. Some of the yards calculate that 


they ean do that work for $3.50 a thousand, taking the 
oak from the levee or the track, grade it, pile it and deliver 





it at $3.50 and $5 a thousand. It will vary that much, 
according to the economy with which it is hs indled. This is 
the cost price to them on the levee, they paying half the 
inspectors’ fees as a Tule, 

Mr. Perey & W. H. Richardson 
—you are manufacturers? i. No, sir; we are commission 


dealers. We carry no lumber at all. 

Q. You do not manufacture and do not have any 
A. No, sir. 

Q. How much capital has your company in the business? 
A. I would rather that. 


yards? 











Wiggs: not answer 
~—Ouer te red, w hite a: eeeeage os Gr” Plain white oak. “ee 
7 5”, %,". ” ”. 
1908—January ........-ceecs $29.00 $ = 00 sii. 00 $50.00 $59.50 $21. 00 $28.00 ~ sa. 00 s 38, 60 $41.00 
1907 —Beptember Tererr yet 30.00 45.00 51.00 59.00 "2s 2.50 29.00 35.00 39.00 45.00 
OO eee eee 30.00 5 51.00 59.00 29 50 29.00 35.00 39.00 45.00 
1906 —September Ceeececeeee 30.00 50.00 57.50 2250 27.50 32.50 37.50 2.50 
| are 30.00 50.00 57.50 22.50 27.50 32.50 37.50 42.50 
1905—September ........... 30.00 50.00 57.50 21.50 26.00 30.00 35.00 40.00 
errr ee 30.00 50.00 57.50 20.00 24.00 27.50 32.50 36.00 
1904—-September ........... 30.00 50.00 57.50 20.00 24.00 27.50 32.50 36.00 
are eres 25.00 50 47.50 55.00 19.00 23.00 26.00 30. 00 35.00 
19038- September VRE E ey ee ee oeee-e 45.00 51.00 sinaace aii : he 
MEU lore. ae feats reap aes 25.00 30.00 36. 00 42.50 eee 22.00 23.00 
1902 —— S anaawnniases cane aad a Sees 1.00 hie 
Serre basta 27.00 36.00 42.00 47.00 sora kta ees 23.00 30.00 
90 se ember ..wccccce eee Paes ak 27.00 coos cause a0e0e ecece 8.54 22. Pan ag 
— Septe se dias bigccaa 26.00 42.00 esis 17.00 19.00 23.00 ‘ bags 
1900—September ....... RAwe — caer 29.00 32.00 35.50 ‘ etnhyw cies 22.00 ve 29.00 
CS RSS ae 21.50 ame 36.00 cece 19.00 21.00 25.00 27.00 
1899— September er eee 21.00 29.00 31.00 37. 50 2 eee 20.50 24.00 26.00 
rear err 21.00 28.50 31.00 35.00 : 21.50 25.00 27.00 
Q. These were gotten up at the instance of the Illinois What is the volume of your business annually? A. 


Central railroad? A. At their request ; yes, sir. 

Q. Is there any sort of partnership between R. J. Dar- 
nell; Incorporated, and the Illinois Central Railroad Com- 
pany? <A. Not that I am aware of. 


At this point a recess was taken until 2 p. m. 


We handle from $60,000 to $100,000 worth of lumber a year. 

2. You are a lumber broker? You buy and sell on com- 
mission? <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Your —_— is confined entirely to the vicinity of 
St. Louis? A. Yes; that is, the selling end of it. 

Q. You seem to. have done a good deal of work in getting 


“of San 


up these statements; at whose request did you get them 
A. At the request of Mr. Wilcox. He is connected wi 
lawyer here. 

Mr. Dillard—He is with me, in my office. 

Mr. Percy—yYou stated here that as requested and 
personal interviews and investigations among hardwood 
ers in St. Louis on the subject of quotations etc. fo: 
years 1903-4-5-6-7—here is a statement from the Wald 
Lumber Company, Steele & ~~ i Liebke Hardwood 
Company, Garetson & Greason, R. M. Frye Lumber Com; 
IF. H. Smith Lumber Company; how much time did 
devote to getting up these statements? <A. Oh, I su; 
it took three or four days to do it. 

Q. You did it as a matter of consideration to Mr. W x 


and not for any compensation? A. I expected to b« id 
for that, sir. 
(4). You say these prices are taken from the pur sé 


books of these various concerns; that is what they pai rn 
this stuff delivered on the track or on the levee? A. S, 
sir; that is the market price. 

Q. Do you know whether there is any lumber shipp. to 


the Pacific coast from St. Louis? A. I do not think re 
is very much; there may be seme little. I think possib] 
American Hardwood Lumber Company shipped some, «nd 
some others. 

Mr. Dillard—-If your honor please, we can shorten is 
There are some depositions taken from the Pacific st, 
some questions and answers which are here, and I tink 
they have been sent to the commission. 


Commissioner Prouty—One deposition was sent here ind 
one to the Interstate Commerce Commission at Washinvton 
and I think I handed you that deposition, Mr. Dillard. 


Mr. Percy—-It was Mr. Stanton’s; the other was Mr 
White's. 
Colloquy followed as to the distribution of the 


depositions in question, the depositions of A. L. White, 
Francisco, and E, J. Stanton, of Los Angles, 
being filed in evidence. 

Mr. Dillard put upon the stand G. W. Luce, of San 
Francisco, general freight agent of the Southern /a- 


cific Company, in that capacity since 1901. 
Q. Are you familiar with the rate applying upon rd 
wood lumber from the Pacific coast terminals? . eee, Oe; 


Q. Are you familiar with the history of that rate? A 
believe 1 am. I have made memoranda from which | can 
now testify. 

History of the Rate in Brief. 


Q. I wish, then, you would please state the history of 
that rate. <A. I believe it best to go quite a few years back 
to lead up to where the rate is today. I will be as brief 
aus possible. January 16, 1888, based from New York and 
common points, $1.10 a hundred pounds; Pittsburg, 99 cents 
Cincinnati, 94; Chicago, 88; Mississippi river, 85; Missouri 





river, SO. Those rates continued until March 6, 1888, 
there was a change reducing each of those rates 2 


nen 


nts 


\\ 


except the Mississippi river, which reduction was 3 cents, 
and the Missouri river, 5 cents. September 18, 1888, the 
rate was reduced from New York, $1; Pittsburg, $1; Cincin 
nati, $1: no change Chicago and west. ‘These rates con- 
tinued until December 31, 1888. January 1, 1889, the rate 
was made $1 from New York and common points; Pittsburg, 
95 cents; Cincinnati and common points, 90; Chicago and 
common pcints, $86, or the same rates continued frem Chi 
cago and west. ‘Those rates continued to April 24, 18% 
About that time the San Francisco merchants organized a 
traffic association, also organized a steamship company ‘hat 
plied from New York via the Horn to San Francisco. th 
merchants assuming that they could do business uch 
cheaper than the railroad lines. Naturally, the all rail ‘ines 
desired to participate in that business and, inquiring into 
the steamship rates. they decided that they could not weet 
the rates of the steamer line, although the Sunset ite, 
from New York to Galveston by water, thence rail, did \eet 
those rates and did handle the business, and we had — rom 
New York the rate of 75 cents, that applied to New Or/cans 
as well as from New York. The rail lines placed to  seet 
that competition a rate from New York and west TH 
cents—that was on April 12, 1894—the same rate from: the 
Mississippi river and the same rate from the Missouri © ver 


feeling that they were justified in doing so. 

Mr. Dillard—I think you skipped April, 1894. A. ere 
was no change in the rates then. ‘The rates were no’ met 
by the all rail lines east of Chicago, but the same 
continued west of Chicago that were in previously. 


Q. But from Chicago and east? <A. There we no 
through rates. I explained that the all rail lines cou! not 
meet those rates, but the Sunset line did. On April the 


lines leading west from Chicago and the Mississippi ‘ve! 
placed in a rate of 75 cents from Chicago and common 
and territory west. 


Mr. Dillard—Ilow was it east? A. There were n ub 
lished rates excepting via the Sunset. On Februa 22. 
1896, the all rail lines were enabled to arrange wi the 
lines east of Chicago up to Pittsburg and common p sa 
rate of 75 cents, and that rate applied via all rail lin ym 
all points .west, and June 24, 1897 . 

Mr. Dillard—Pardon me there a moment. On F iry 
22, 1896. it — from Pittsburg west—a 75-cent 
did you have any rate east of Pittsburg? A. No, s On 
June 24, 1897. the all rail lines were enabled t ike 


arrangements with lines east of Pittsburg—the trunk s 
so they were able then to put in a rate of 75 cent 

that rate then applied to all territories west. <A is 
time the competition was very severe via the wate! s, 
they making their rates from 35 cents to 50 cents : n- 


dred around the Horn. I believe that in the latte irt 
of 1903 or the latter part of 1902 the material was n- 
creasing and the cost of operating so much increas t 


all the carriers and on or about that time the ter 
carriers increased their rates, feeling that they c¢ I 
longer carry the business at such low rates. In 


eration of that effect and also the increased cost i 

eration of rail carriers on January 18 they in¢ sed 

very nearly all the rates of all commodities fron est 

to east. Hardwood lumber was one of them. 
Commissioner Prouty—You say the railroads; you an 

the transcontinental lines? <A. Yes, sir. That in ed 

east of Chicago as well as west of Chicago. 

Application of 75-cent Rate. 


Mr. Dillard—Mr. 
rates from west to 


Holden told me 
east. 


you said in u 


The witness—Well, I mean westbound. That de 
the rate on hardwood the present rate in effect, 85 ts 
from New York and all territories west. I wish t X- 
plain that the 75-cent rate did not apply to all ts 
east of the Mississippi or, in fact, into Arkansa nd 
Louisiana. They applied from certain points _reacl py 
the carriers with which the transcontinental lines ty 
have had divisions, but from other points where 4 at 
many mills were located such through rates did not ply 


and the arbitraries of those lumber roads were add:«\' t 


























made by adding the local from Kansas City to the 
issippi river and other points east to the 75-cent rate 
h applied from the Mississippi. 


take a 


75-cent rate, 


because 


running west of the river. Bk 
Now, the rate that you put in of 75 cents as early 


897, to 
\ r—by the 


transcontinental lines a low rate? A. 
expect, or 


Would you 


New York, 
water 


was forced by 


rates. 
Was it or not. even at that period, esteemed by 


would 


Memphis, however, 


it was reached by the 


what? A. By 


Yes, sir. 
it have 


been their 


ment to expect, by the force of water competition to 
so low? A. 
There was a vast increase in both labor and other 


to put ina 
ial after 
Did that 
the water 


st ment 


\ sir. 


rate 


1897? 

apply 
lines, 
yater lines? A. 
when I referred to 1897. 


to labor 


Yes, sir. 
em] 


and also t 


No, sir. 


loyed by 
material in 


) 


the ocean 
use by 


Yes, sir; but I wish to correct my 
I do not think that 
ise took place until somewhere in 1901 or 1902. 

The question I asked was whether or not there was 
erease in material and labor subsequent to 1897. A. 


abor employed by them? 
in Ocean Rates. 


Advance 
about 1902, do 
rates were advanced applying 


Now, in 
ocean 


you 


es, sir. 


remember 


And that applied to material used _by ocean craft 


about how 
to hardwood 


er? <A. I believe by the Hawaiian line at that time 


‘ ite was 60 
(). There was a 


cents 


a hundred. 
considerable 


advance? 


> 


A Yes, sir. 


(). And in view of the low price, the low rate, you had 
carrying the material for and the high price of labor 
material used by the railways you advanced those 

’ sir. 


Pacific 


coast 


this 


You say there was quite a general advance in west- 
Yes, sir. 

now to file memorandum 
morandum showing carload rates in cents a 100 pounds, 
issues, on lumber from eastern 
terminals 


during the 


d from January, 1888, to January 20, 1908: 


ilso? <A. Yes, 

ound products at that time? A. 
M Dillard—We desire 

! mark it Luce exhibit 1. 

M 

ished in transcontinental 

ned territories to 

TIMI 


January 16, 1888, to 


1893, 





March 5, 
March 6, 1888, to August 

} 1, 1888, to ‘ 
DP, CS BOE BO, BOO ccc cde crs crescesnsrbesreneceee 100 95 90 86 
pe AE A | Ser eee errr rT reer re Te eee eee 
1894, to February 21, 1896 
2, 1896, to , 18! 
897, to January 17, 1904.. 
S, 1904, to 


December 


June 


31, 1888 








1897 


No through rates published. 





) What 
from 


hoes and rakes, 
es, jute bags 
oO 
wW t was the rate 
imber rate, in 


and 
? idopted 


18, 1904, was $1.20; burlap, gunny 
io Cents; 
t rate, 85 cents. 
(). So far as you know. 
moving from the Memphis 


Memphis, 
imber of articles, 
s received from 
screen 
and 
What was the price on those articles in 1903, and 
made at the tir ’ 
January. 4 ‘ 
( oes and rakes was $1.10 per hundred. 

or the rate adopted January 18, 1904, $1.2 
sash doors the rate in 
18. 1904, 85 
es the 1903 rate was $1.10 and the rate adopted 
and 
the rate adopted January 18, 1904, and the 


we will say? 
I presume, 
our 


January 


agents 
and 
other 


doors 
many 


1904? 


1! 


other articles pass over the transcontinental 
A. Well, 
but those 


in that 
sash 


doors, 


there are 
of merchan- 
territory, are 
wooden 


‘s probably. 


ne of 
A 


903 was 
cents. 


the increase of 
The rate in 1903 


The present 

; sereen 
80 cents; the 
On wooden 
Jan- 
bags. 









jute 


those are the principal prod- 
territory? <A. E i 


es, sir. 


Coal and Coke Low Rated Commodities. 
Something has been said today with regard to the 


low price of 


coke 


that everywhere 


A. Yes 
modities 
). Mr. 


coast 





Luce, 


earried 
what 
with regard 


the products from 


n mind the 


free and wide, 


extensive 


coke 
sir; generally the 
by 
has been the 
to eastbouns 
the Coast? 

industries on the 


from 
and 


the railroa 


market 


Birmingham. 
coal are 


Is it not a 
carried quite 


y are the lowest rated 


ds. 


tendency on the 
as to market- 





1 rates 


Pa- 


. We have always 
Pacific coast, as well 
soil products, and have endeavored to give them a 


by adjusting rates 


t from about every shipping point of the soil prod- 
applies to all 


the same 
ist. 


The lines, 


rate 


then, 


taking 


origi 


points 


n on the 


Missouri 


river 


Coast have 


vored to foster the industries there by giving as low 
as were practicable? A. Ye 


What is the 
et rate? <A. 


general 
That 


object. 


find 


is to 


s, sir. 


for instance, 
a market at as 


of your 
near 


ime place as possible, simply to make the distribu- 
accomplished. 
ket their oranges you 


of the products more readily 
In order, for instance, to mar 
y give a blanket rate but a 


privileges, do you? A. 


fruit. 


Yes, 


number of reconsign- 


sir; the 


same as with 


Have you, Mr. Luce, made up from your records a 
wood lumber from the 


ment 
into Pacific 


by your 


fr them. 


California 
for 1903, 
of the 
hat points 


own lines‘ 


you commence with 
way? 
exhibit 
hardwood 
and 
1904. 
Pacific 
have 


is that 


of the movement of hard 
coast 
to California 


terminals 


or Pacific te 
rT A 


Just explai 
you 
lumber m 


Oregon via 
1905, 1906, 1 
coast. 


vou ther 


Yes, sir; 


where 
rminals 


n ina 
have. 
oved 


delivered—or, 
-where deliv- 


. I have such. 
How many of those have you there? A. I 


have 


1903 and show the move- 


general way. 
This shows 


from the points 
the Southern Pacific 
showing the dis- 


907, 


e? A 


Pacific 


coast 


San Francisco, Oakland. San Jose, Stockton, Sac- 


Marysville, 


Los 


Angeles 


and 


ndants filed Luce exhibit No. 2. 


WOOD 
SAN 


LUMBER 
FRANCISCO, 
FROM POINTS 


RIVER 


‘Vania 


1903. 


Cares. 


Portland. 


RECEIVED AT LOS ANGELES, 

FRESNO AND STOCKTON 
EAST OF MISSOURI 

ORIGIN BY STATES. 

1904. 1905. 1906. 1907. Total 
Cars. Cars. Cars. Cars. cars. 
19 5 13 7 54 

1 1 26 24 Dn 
20 18 17 21 
4 2 12 8 
3 4 11 2 
are o n a 
1 1 4 
. 1 
y4 H 10 bid B 
1 ele 2 a 
1 2 2 
1 30 32 
1 2 1 
; 1 
a 1 





Receipts at San Francisco for years 1903, 1904 and 1905 
not inclided account records destroyed. . 
HARDWOOD LUMBER RECEIVED AT CERTAIN 


FORNIA POINTS FROM EAST OF MISSOURI 


CALI 





RIVER, 1903 TO 1907. 
Los San 
ingeles. Francisco. Fresno. Stockton. Total 
YEAR Cars. Cars. Cars. Cars. 
1903 41 a ne 6 
1904 49 D 
1905 48 1 4 
1906 SS 44 A 3 
1907 82 41 2 8 
Totals ....308 85 2 26 
Figures for San Francisco for the years 1903, 1904 





1905 not obtainable account records destroyed. 


Q. This movement is in what? A. In tons. 
Importation of Japanese Oak. 

Q. Mr. Luce, have you any statement as to the im- 
port of Japanese oak into California? A. have not a 
statement, but I have figures compiled from the reports 
of the United States treasury, showing the revenue re- 
ceived on imported Japanese oak, and it figures that in 
five years, 1903 to 1907, there was received at San 
Francisco 1,600,000 feet of Japanese oak. 

Q. What is that used for out there? A. I do not 
know. The only Japanese oak that we ever heard of was 
for inside finish for the First National bank in San 


Francisco after its destruction by fire. It may have been 
used for other houses or buildings of which we have no 
particular records. 

Q. This Mexican mahogany or genneseo, or whatever 
it is called, and Japanese oak are used chiefly as finish- 
ing wood, are they not? A. The most of the hardwoods 
or valuable woods coming in Mexico are sent to 
the east. It is not San Francisco ex- 


from 
manufactured in 








cept a little. It reaches the port, but passes on to Chi- 
cago and New York. 
From. 
Vew Pitts- Cin Missis- 
York burg cinnati = Chicago sippi 
Com. Pts. Com. Pts. Com. Pts. Com. Pts. river. 
110 99 94 &S 85 
1608S 7 92 &6 82 
saree ie 100 100 100 100 82 
= 82 
* * * g6 &2 
* ° ” 75 75 
Sn us a ° 7 75 75 75 
ren) ves) 75 75 ver) 
S5 S5 S85 S85 &5 





Q. Where the Mexican wood 
finishing purposes, is it not? A. 
is known as Spanish cedar. 

Q. Then the prima vera or mahogany 01 
hardwoods are not used for manufacturing 


does stop it is used for 
Yes, sir; I think that it 


Philippine 
into 


tables, 








chairs and things of that kind? A. I would not like to 
say as to that; I don’t Know. 

Q. Mr. Luce, have you a statement there of the mile- 
age and rate per ton per mile on hardwood product and 
other things? A. I think I have No. I do not seem 
to have. I have seen such a statement but I do not ap- 
pear to have it here. 

Hardwood Rate Per Ton Per Mile. 

Q. I have it here. It is not long and I will just have 
that read into the record. Just read that into the rec- 
ord. <A. Short and long line mileage, Memphis to San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, and rate per ton per i 
From Memphis to San Francisco via New Orleans, 
miles, through rate 75 cents, mills per ton per mile 5.22. 
San Francisco via New Orleans 85 cents, rate 5.92 mills 
San Francisco via Kansas City, 2,453 miles, through rate 
75 cents, 6.115 mills; rate 85 cents, 6.93 mills. San Fran- 
cisco Texarkana, 2,436 miles, 75 cents, 6.15 mills; 85 
cents, 6.98 mills. Angeles via New Orleans, 2,397 





miles, 75 cents, 6.2 s; 85 cents, 7.1 mills. Los Angeles 
via Kansas City, 75 cents, 6.54 mills; 85 cents, 
7.42 mills. Angeles via Texarkana, 1,959 
cents, 7.65 mills; 85 cents, 8.67 mills. 
Q. What is your rate—I think that 
what is the rate that is realized by the 
cific on all lumber? A. During the year 
it is 9.97 mills. 
Commissioner 
system for that 
here. 








Los miles, 75 
also 
Pa- 


1907 


shows there 
Southern 


1907? For 


Prouty 
same 


Union Pacific 


Can you give the 
: No, sir; it is not on 


year? A. 
e 
Mr. Dillard—What is the rate derived on all 
the Southern Pacific? A. 12.27 mills. 

Q. Something has been said, Mr. Luce, 


freight by 


with regard to 


the empty car movement on the Southern Pacific and its 
connections—passing over the Southern Pacific—the empty 
car movement holding out refrigerator cars—has it just 


about balanced? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the last two years it is a trifle in excess each 
way. I think only a few thousand tons? A. res, very 
slight. 

Commissioner Prouty 
movement from Ogden to 
routes—includes the Pacific 

Commissioner Prouty—The loaded car 
Ogden to San Francisco has been a 
since the earthquake than the year 
sir. 

Commissioner Prouty—Can you tell us 
car movement between Ogden and San Francisco was 
previous to the earthquake? A. I would say that the 
car balance was about the same, the tonnage about the 


Does that include the empty car 
San Francisco? <A. Via all 
system. 

movement from 
great deal heavier 
previous? Yes 


what the empty 


same east and westbound, deducting the tonnage of 
freight requiring refrigerator cars. 

Commissioner Prouty—You think that was so before 
the San Francisco disaster? A. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Prouty—Do you know anything about 
how that is east of Ogden? A. No, I don’t. I have no 


knowledge of it. 
Mr. Dillard—I 
Empty Car Movement Heavier West. 
Commissioner Prouty—East of Ogden? I think the 
empty car movement is much heavier west I know the 
Oregon Short Line, running from Ogden to Granger and 
up, handled 33 percent empty cars and practically 


think it has nearly balanced. 


west 


no empty cars east last year. 

Mr. Dillard—I think that is probably true, but I don't 
know. 

Commissioner Prouty—But that is due to the heavier 
movement of lumber from the Coast 

The witness—From the north coast; yes, sir. 

Mr. Dillard—A refrigerator car is not adapted to the 
handling of lumber, is it? A I would not consider it 
so. I know sufficient about it to believe that to ship 
hardwood lumber in that way would greatly damage’ 
them. I know we would not permit hardwood lumber 
to be loaded in refrigerator cars going through 


. Then when they go from the Coast they can not 
be diverted for delivery to other lines for hardwood and 
have to be ready for quick action, do they not? A. Yes, 
sir. 


Q. That is, during the season? A. Yes. 





MarcH 14, 1908. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 79 
75-cent rate. In 1902 I believe, at the time the 75- West Virginia .... .. Ge i i 4 4 Commissioner Prouty—You say that about 1904 the 
rate was in, the southeastern railroads—that is, the oe eee es 2 - eis = 2 water lines had advanced their rates and in consequence 

roads operating south of the Ohio and east of the Massachusetts ..... .. 1 -s bs eo» 1 you advanced your transcontinental rates. Which were 

\i-sissippi—discontinued through rates with us _ and ae oe i i 1 1 2 advanced first, water or rail? A. Pardon me; I believe 

t eafter the rate of 75 cents did not apply east of the - I said the water rates were advanced in 1903. ea 

ny ssippi river south of the Ohio and the through rate BOONES Sn 2s6%e 47 54 52 35 133 421 Commissioner Prouty—About 1902 or ‘03? A. The 


water rates. 
Commissioner Prouty 
Mr. Jackson, of the Williams Steamship 
tified that he advanced his water rates 
vanced your rail rates. Is it not the fact that after 1906 
the water competition was entirely by sailing vessel 
around the Horn, except what the Panama railroad car- 
ried? <A. Yes, sir. 
Commissioner Prouty—In 


I asked because 
Company, tes- 
after you ad- 


Advanced first? 





1902 the Hawaiian-American 
Steamship Company put on steamship service around 
Cape Horn, making the run in about sixty days, with 
better service, and were able to charge for that service 
a much better rate Is it not true that the advance in 
rates by water carriers was made because their service 
was better and they could move traffic agaist you at a 
slightly higher rate? A. When they commenced operat- 
ing their steamships I believe their rate was 50 cents, 
the same as the rate by the Williams line. 


Commissioner Prouty—Fifty cents for what, lumber? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dillard—Of course, their rate varies greatly with 
different commodities? Sailing vessel rates were 
then about 30 to 35 cents. 

Commissioner Prouty—You said, I think, that your 


lumber rate was reduced to 75 cents owing to the unset- 


tled condition of transcontinental rates from about 1903 
along down? A. Yes, sir. 
Commissioner Prouty ¥ 


When the San Francisco mer- 
chants put on their steamer line? A. Yes, sir. 
Commissioner Prouty—Those difficulties were settled 
about 1898 and the general scale of rates restored? A. 
Well, so far as that particular steamship company was 
concerned that is correct, but there was other competi- 
tion via Panama right up to the time, I believe, the 
government took hold of the Panama railroad. 
Commissioner Prouty—That competition was not very 
serious when yon gentlemen control'ed all the space? . 





Well, we did n¢ look after it so closely as that. 
Commissioner Prouty—My question was this: In 1898 
your transcontinental rates were restored, you will re- 
member, the difference between carloads and less than 
carloads was very much widened when you got on good 
terms with the San Francisco jobbers. I am _ speaking 
of the facts that came out in the St. Louis suit. When 
you restored your other rates in 1898 why did you ad- 
vance this lumber rate? A. On account of the com- 


petition by sea; the same rates were 


accorded by the 
water carriers. 


Commissioner Prouty—Have the water carriers ever 
absorbed any of the inland rate? A. Not to my knowl- 
edge. 

Commissioner Prouty—Now it appears that to meet 
this competition you made a rate of $1.10 from New 
York, $1 from Cincinnati and 90 cents from Chicago? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Prouty—In point of fact the low water 
rate would apply from New York, would it not? So to 
meet the water competition you would have to put in a 
lower rate from New York than Chicago? A res, as 
a general proposition, but the lumber at that time was 
not moving from the Atlantic coast Some years prior 
New England sent considerable lumber by sailing vessel, 
but afterward they stopped and New York and Pittsburg 


shipped and then the 
farther west and 
Commissioner Prouty—Has this lumber ever actually 
moved from the middle west to the east and thence to 
San Francisco by sailing vessel? <A No, sir; it has 
moved to the southeast and thence via sailing vessel. 
Commissioner Prouty—What do you mean by the south- 
east? A. and Kentucky and through there 
Commissioner Prouty—It has moved from there to New 


cutting of the 
southeast. 


timber moved 


Tennesse 


York by rail and thence by water to San Francisco? 
A By sailing vessel I think they also sent sailers from 
New Orleans with that hardwood lumber. The memo- 
randum I have here shows the water rates from 1893 to 
1899, average about 83714 cents a hundred pounds, and 
then from 1900 to 1904 they went up to 50 cents a hun- 
dred pounds in carloads of 24.000 pounds, and in January, 


1904, they went to 60 New York 


Mr. Perey. 


cents from 


Mr. Luce was cross examined by 


Q. Do you know the army of people shipping lumber 
from the southeastern points, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Louisiana Texa and Arkansas 
and Missouri, to New Orleans and from New Orleans 
around to the Pacific coast points by water? A. can 
not give you the names, but I know that movement has 
taken place in the past. 

Q. I wish you would give us the names of the men 
who shipped that way, the amount of shipments and 


dates of shipments and rates A. I believe I can if the 
San Francisco fire has not destroyed the records 
Q. Do you know that from your personal knowledge 
or from hearsay? A. Personal knowledge 
Q. You are not able to locate or recall the 
single firm that did make the shipments? 
Q. Can you give the names of the 
would simply be guesswork 
q@. If your honor please, if the witness does not produce 
the data I wish to object to his testifying that such was 
the case ‘ 
Commissioner 


name of a 
No, sir. 
consignees? <A. It 


Prouty—I do not know. I think Mr. 


Luce might have that knowledge without being able to 
supply the exact data There is no question about the 
water competition and it has been his business for a 


number of years to know what was shipped by 

Mr. Percy—I want to see how the water 
affects the movement of hardwoods from 
the Memphis territory. 

The witness—The rate from New York naturally forces 
the same rate into Wisconsin The lines leading west 
into Wisconsin demand the same rate as we place in 
from New York in order to give the producers of lumber 
on their railroads opportunity to market their product as 
against the Atlantic seaboard lumber. ‘That forces the 
same rate from Wisconsin and Memphis 

Commissioner Prouty—At that time were 
an agreed rate to the Pacific coast? A. In 1888 we were, 
and that gives us that rate of $1.10 A few years after- 
ward we started the “postage stamp” rate principle. 

Commissioner Prouty—What was the objection to that 
agreed rate? A. The Sunset route did not like it very 


water 
competition 
Wisconsin and 


you making 


much. We claimed that the natural rate for a point west 
of New York should be the sum of the locals on New 
York, we meeting the competition from New York to the 
Coast, and as a compromise I believe it was decided that 
the rates from territories west of New York should be 





the same as from New York. 

Commissioner Prouts It was the objection of the Sun- 
set line from New York that produced the blanket rate? 
A. es, sir 

Mr. Percy—Was there any water rate by which this 
lumber moved from any other port than the port of 
New York? A From Boston; at one time a _ vessel 


carried as high as a million feet of lumber at 35 cents. 

Q Is there any other port besides Boston? How about 
New Orleans? A. I have testified that from New Orleans 
there had been shipments made to San Francisco by 
water. 

Q. Is that your own personal knowledge? A. Yes, sir. 
I don’t know the actual shipments, but my general 
knowledge and watchfulness of the business give me that 
information. ‘ 

Q. Do you know the kind of lumber that moved by 
boat from New Orleans? A. If my memory serves me 
right it all came from Tennessee—oak, ash and hickory 
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The movement took place sev- 


and woods of that kind. it 


eral years ago. Eight or nine, possibly ten years. 
slips by me and I don’t just remember, but long ago. 

Q. How many years has_ it been since you heard of 
anv lumber moving from New Orleans to the Pacific 
coast by water? A. I do not think there has been any 
shipped that way for five or six years. — 

Mr. Percy—-Have you any way of getting at any data 
upon that subject? I believe I can get it; I am not 
sure. I will also make this explanation, that I believe 
those few shipments were made simply to break down 
our rate That is the reason we have knowledge of 
them. They were not made for any other purpose than 
to break down the 75-cent rate, " 

a And that sort of competition passed out of exist- 
ence and you have kept the 75-cent rate for several 
vears? <A. Yes, sir; we did not = under their efforts 
‘ e rate remained in at 75 cents. 

— What sort of lumber was that lumber from Boston 
when it was shipped? A. That was away back, I —- 
in 1898, and probably beyond that. It consisted of hick- 
ory, ash, oak I think, walnut and whitewood. _ 

®. Have there ever been any shipments from Boston 
since i893? A. Yes; we carry all-rail at 85 cents. None 
that I know of by water, but our records show that on 


account of the rate conditions—that is, the lumber being 
removed farther from the coast—it stopped moving from 
and then moved out of New York by 


Boston by water 

vO. “ahat lumber that moved from New York by water 
was lumber meee om, the oe of the 

egheny ountains? A. rincipally, yes. 

are "ance the lumber has moved west of a 
there have been no shipments by water from New Yor 
to the Pacific coast? A. Well, I believe there have—yes, 
I know there have, but I could not produce any figures 
on that because all our statistics burned in_ the — 
Francisco fire, and we had a very valuable collection 0 
statistics and just those figures you would like to have 


ane -e would like to have ourselves. 7 

mn. et thie water competition had ceased entirely ed 
far. hardwood lumber is concerned; that is, lumber 
manufactured in the Mississippi valley a good many years 
before 1893, had it not? A. I would not say so, I believe 
the competition is present today. ieee . 

Mr. Perey—But they do not get any business? _A. 
Well. I don’t know; we carry it from the Atlantic sea - 
board to Los Angeles and San Francisco and also from 
Pennsylvania, from Cincinnati, from Wisconsin and from 
Indiana. This statement — —— 6 ess 
y ‘+r moves fro those points anc 1e Mississ 
wood lumber moves from I er ak 


as 


valley points and the business down there 
50 percent of the total business. : 
Q. You have got here southeastern common points 


On all other territory does 
P res, sir. 


here? ; - 
A. other territories 


and Mississippi river points. 
this embrace this territory up 

Q. Wisconsin and Michigan? 
i the Atlantic seaboard. 


A. 
All 


int . . : . 

Q. You do not undertake in this statement you filed 
here to say what moves west from_ points east of 
Chicago. You did not separate that, did you? A. No, I 





did not separate that. I could easily get the figures for 
you. 
Carriers’ Reasons for the Increased Rate. 

Q. I would like: for you to do that. In that statement 
give us what is shipped from Pittsburg and_ Buffalo. 
What are the reasons that you assign for making the 
advance to 85 cents? I understood you to give some 
reasons for that transaction. A. Well, the increased cost 
of operation. It is well known that it increased very 
perceptibly and not only for rail carriers but also the 
water carriers. Their expenses have increased for labor 
and material. Our rate has advanced with the water 
rates because those rates were based upon water com- 
petition. 

@. You say that the inercase was made on very nearly 
all products at the time you made that increase? A. I 
said commodities. Yes, a general advance in the rates 
took place. on 

Q. You gave us a list of two or three commodities 
that you did advance from Memphis. Let us take a look 


at what moved from Memphis and see what you got out 
of a car. You say that burlap and jute bags moved from 
Memphis? <A. Yes, sir; I did not say from the town of 
Memphis, but from Memphis territory 

Q. That is to say, south of Cairo? A. That was from 
our agent at St. Louis. We wired him for the principal 
commodities that moved from the Memphis territory and 
he gave us those. 

Q. Did not that freight move entirely from St. Louis 
and not from Memphis? and if I said in my 
testimony that these commodities moved from Memphis 
I wish to correct that. 

Q. It does not make any difference so far as we are 
concerned. What was your minimum carload on burlap, 
gunny and jute bags? A. I believe 30,000 pounds. 

Q. And your minimum on _ hardwood lumber. was 
40,0002 A. Well, I believe so; I could not say offhand. 
I did not look up the minimum weight. 

Q. So there would be a lot more revenue out of a 
carload of lumber than there would be out of a car loaded 
with burlap and jute bags? A. Well, there would be in 
dollars and cents, but the haul behind the engine is 
weight and, of course, if you put 40,000 in a car it costs 
us to haul 40,000 pounds and if you put 30,000 it costs 
us to haul 30,000 pounds. 

Q. Dollars and cents is the only way I know to figure 
and is dollars and cents that we are talking about 
here. I would like now to get an idea of this to see if I 
can understand you. You take the position that a com- 
modity which is loaded in a car which has a capacity of 
50,000 pounds and which is loaded 50,000 pounds does not 
bring more revenue to the railroads than a commodity 
which would load only 40,000 pounds and which is loaded 
only 40,000? . I do not say so in dollars and cents. I 
stated that there would be more money in the 40,000 
than in the 30,000-pound load. 


Some Revenue Comparisons. 
That is as far as I want to go. A. 





Yes, 


it 


Q. 
rate, 
Q. So that in dollars and cents the railroads get more 
money out of hauling hardwood lumber than they would 
out of hauling burlap and jute bags? A. Gross money, 


At the same 


so far as money is concerned. 
Q. Do you undertake to say that it is not net money, 
too? A. Not if you deduct the expense. , 
Q. Deduct expense and of course there is an infini- 
tesimal saving in the weight, but do you mean to say 


that the net is not greater also in itself? 
it is; yes. 

Q. Is it not approximately about as much as it is on 
the gross? <A. I would not like to say that; I am not an 
expert on that line. 


A. I presume 


Q. What is your minimum on screen doors and sash 
doors? Is it not 40,000 pounds? Have you your tariffs 
a so you can look it up? <A. No, I have not one of 
them. 

Mr, Percy—Call it 24,000 pounds. Look here; here is a 
tariff list; see what it says. 

Commissioner Prouty—Is that your tariff, Mr. Luce. 
the transcontinental tariff? A. That is a part of it. 


The supplement would make it about that big (indicat- 
ing), so that I do not like to trust myself to this alone. 


: ee can tell us what the minimum was by that 
ariff? 
Mr. Percy—That is the tariff we complain of. A. 


Thirty thousand pounds. 

Now do you know or not whether the same equip- 
ment that will hold 30,000 pounds of sash and doors 
would hold 30,000 pounds of rough lumber? <A. No, I 
do not. It depends upon the style of the sash etc.; it 
varies according to its style of manufacture. 


Another article you mentioned was hoes and rakes. 


Q. 


I will ask you if there is any special class for hoes and 


rakes. A. What do you mean by special class? 
Q. I want to see what the minimum is on that? A. 
Thirty thousand pounds, I would say. 


Other Heavy Tonnage. 


Q. Now are those things that move very largely from 
Memphis—haven’t you got some r stuff that moves 
in much larger quantities than the items you have just 
mentioned? A. As have stated, I wish to correct my 
statement that those moved from Memphis; they moved 
from Memphis territory, St. Louis included. 

Q. I will ask you if the commodities which you your- 
self have selected for comparison in the yields of revenue 
from a car are not greater in moving hardwood lumber 
than for moving any of these commodities? The 
gross revenue would be per car more. 

Commissioner Prouty—How would 


the gross revenue 


or the revenue a gross ton compare? Have you figured 
that out, adding together the weight of your car and 
your load? A. have not made a comparison of that. 


Mr. Hughes—Mr. Arpin’s statement showed the gross 
tons, 

Commissioner Prouty—I do not believe 
applied to these particular commodities. 

Mr. Percy—Yes; you did figure on these commodities, 
did you not? 

Mr. Arpin—Yes. 

Mr. Prouty—Applied to lumber and some other com- 
modities, but not to jute bags nor hoes and rakes. 

Mr. Percy—It did not apply to these gunny bags, what- 
ever they call it? 

Mr. Luce—We picked out what we thought were con- 
siderable items. 

Mr. Dillard—Put in one of those items. 

Mr. Percy—I believe we put one of those statements in 
and that I gave you copies; yes, I handed you copies 
of i 


his figures 


3 
Mr. Dillard—That is a statement you introduced this 
morning. 

Mr. Percy—Do you know what a carload of hoes and 
rakes are worth? 

The witness—I have no idea. 

Q. Have you any idea of about what a carload of these 
jute bags, burlap ete. is worth? A. No; have a general 
idea of the values of these articles, but I haven't any 
positive knowledge of it. 

Q. You know that they are worth more than a carload 
of lumber, aren't they, even on the highest grades? A. 
Well, I don’t know it; I would think on a very high grade 
lumber the lumber would, at full surface measurement 
of your quartered oak, not board measurement, run con- 
siderably higher than a carload of any of these articles. 

Q. Higher than a carload of screen doors and sash or 
handles? <A. Yes, sir; any of these articles. You take 
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the rough lumber going into stock fo®agricultural imple- 
ments, it might not be so valuable as the quartered oak. 

Q. Did not you undertake to get up for this trial any 
statement showing the gross revenue to the carriers from 


the various articles under this tariff? A. I did not. I 
did not think it was necessary. 

. How about cotton? Does cotton move by the 
Southern Pacific from New Orleans or Memphis? A. 


Well, not in the last two or three years, but previous to 
that we moved considerable cotton through to Asia. 

Is not the exportation of cotton to Japan increasing 
regularly? A. No, sir; not since the war; it has about 
dropped off. 

Q. Do you know what the earnings are a car on 
cotton to San Francisco? <A. No, I don’t just recall. 

Q. Well, can you take that tariff there and figure it 
out for us? <A. No, the rates are not in this tariff that 
apply on that cotton. 

Mr. Percy (to Mr. Arpin) 
ment? A. No. 

Mr. Percy—It appeare in that statement 125. 
find what thé rate is that applies on cotton. 
is to California, but very few of California 
sume cotton, 

Q. There is no commodity that 

Orleans to San Francisco or from Memphis to San Fran- 
cisco that moves in as large quantities, is there? <A. 
Yes, sir; hardwood lumber, and if I looked through my 
statistics I think I could find a number of articles, but 
it is very difficult to call statistics to mind sitting on the 
witness chair. If I had known it was coming up I would 
have been glad to have had a statement made. 
. Of course the isolated shipments of small amounts 
do not make any difference, but I would like very much 
if you can get up a statement showing the products that 
moved in the largest quantities from New Orleans and 
from Memphis and from St. Louis and from Chicago— 
say the largest ten that you have—and give us a state- 
ment showing the earnings a car. 


Did you put in that state- 
You will 
A. That 
points con- 


moves from New 


Mr. Dillard objected to this on the ground of extraor- 
dinary amount of elerical work involved, following which 
Mr. Perey asked: 





Q. You_take from New Orleans and from Memphis and 
from St. Louis and from Chicago? A. You will find a 
great many commodities from New Orleans moving much 


heavier than hardwood or much heavier than cotton. 
Commissioner Prouty—We all know the values in a gen- 
eral way of these commodities and the exact value does not 
determine the rate and has not much to do with the rate. 
Mr. Percy—I am perfectly willing to agree with that. 
you 


Now, in your statement about Japanese oak gave 








out the idea that there had been in all something over 
million feet of Japanese oak lumber in five years deliv« 


to the Pacific coast, from government statistics; you 
at this information, do you not? <A. Yes, sir; cust 
house statistics. 

Q. But are you aware of the fact that Japanese 


come in without paying any duty? 


That was only lum 
that you looked at 


that you got these statistics on, 


it not? A. That was all that was given me; there 
quite a number of railroad ties. 
Q. But are you aware of the fact that Japanese 


brought in and you would not have known anything a 
it, might there not? A. can't say as to that. 
Commissioner Prouty—When there is an entry of 
made, even though it is free of duty, there has to by 
entry made by the custom house, as I understand it; is 
not true, Mr. Luce? think so, but I am not sure 
Mr. Percy—But that was not embraced in his staten 
that is what I am getting at. 
The witness—That statement was furnished me by a 
in my office and how he eollated them I don’t know. 
Mr. Perey—I think that should be excluded. It 
even hearsay at first hand. He said he got it from his 
A. All the figures must be prepared for me. I do not 
time to prepare everything. I won't even myself mal ) 
the ten commodities you want. We have got to put 
body at work at that. 














is 


Through Rail-and-Ocean Rates, 


Mr. Percy—What is the rate on Pacific coast lumber 
San Francisco to Liverpool ? I do not know th 
have a rate in now to Liverpool and I do not recall it 
the rate was. 

Q. Well, isn’t the rate 75 cents now? <A. I wo 
say that offhand; I know there is no movement of | 
for Liverpool and I don’t think there has been any for 
or four years. If the rate is in it has no business 
do not know that the rate is 75 cents. 

Q. You have made the statement that the 75-cen 
did not apply to many points where hardwood lumbe1 
manufactured. The tariffs show to what points it 
apply, don’t they? <A. Not in all cases; no, sir. Let 
understand you—by the term manufacturing you mean 
lumber, the logs sawed, you mean the mill points. 
tariff would not tell accurately where the rate a; 
from. Unless your agent at shipping point had instru ls 
that the rate did apply from there he could not app 
It is a matter of divisions with the small roads. 

@. Does not the tariff testify it applies on the 1] 
Central points? <A. Yes, sir. 

q. And the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley? <A. I b 
the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley at certain points ; some 
it would not apply. 

Q. On all points west of the Mississippi river it ap 
does it not? <A. No, sir; there are a great numl 
points in Louisiana and Arkansas where the rates were 
not in effect; the local rate added to the 75-cent rat 

Q. So from quite a large area the 75-cent rate w: 
in force in the tariff prior to 1904? A. There are qui 
a few points I would say where it does not apply. : 
; - So from a large area, then, the 75-cent rate was 1 
in force in 1904? <A. Quite a few points, I said. 

Q. I understood you to say that the rate a ton 
on all lumber on your system was 9.97 mills. <A. Yes 

Q. That is, on local business as well as on all other 
business? 4 As I stated, on all lumber handled I 
Southern Pacific Company, Pacific system. 

. Were those figures compiled by you or by the 8S 
ern Pacific company, in advance of any litigation 
this lumber rate’ Those figures are figures pre} 
every month of the year. The figures I have given you ar 
for 1907. We have such figures prepared every month, 
showing the monthly revenue earnings. 

Q. How long have you been doing that? 
road began operation—for several years. 

Q. Can you give us a copy from the books of the 
pany showing these rates a ton a mile, say, for the year 
1907, on lumber? . ; 

Commissioner Prouty—What do you mean by a cop) 
Mr. Percy—He says that the rate a ton a mile is ‘9 
I would like to know how he gets at that. 

Commissioner Prouty—The railroads were 
the commission several years ago to keep 
upon certain commodities, including lumber. 
roads have done it and some have not. 

Mr. Percy—Those reports are filed with the commi 
The witness—I do not know that our company filed 
report, but they make such a report. 

Commissioner Prouty—If it is filed with us it is 
statement showing they handled so many tons etc. 
Mr. Percy—lI would like to see the record. 
Commissioner Prouty—You do not mean you 
statistics from which he draws that deduction? 
that is a very elaborate matter. 

Mr. Perey—I do not want to go to any extra 
about it, but he has a system of keeping books which 
the rate a ton a mile every month on all these comn 
and the grand total this year he says was over 12 «ent 
I would like him to give us a copy of what his ) 
shows. 
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Records Hard of Access. 


Commissioner Prouty—That would be an immense :‘ 
of work. He returns to the commission an average al 
ton a mile, tons carried one mile and the total am t of 
revenue received for carrying that freight and the pu 
tation shows the rate a ton a mile. The railroad el 
required by the commission some years ago to up 
some statistics upon commodities with respect to 
articles that mgve in curloads and some roads do al 
do not. I never looked at the Southern Pacifie rep 
see, but at any rate the only return we could m 
you would be those figures. He might let you look 
books, but the only information he could give yo 
be the result. : 

Mr. Perey—That is all; that is what I ask for. | © =ked 
him about tea articles and would like him to give 
return on those ten articles for 1907... 

The witness—I do not think I could do that. 

Commissioner Prouty—Do you know what 
keep the record on? A. Not offhand. 








artic 


Further discussion along this line was follow: 
question from Mr. Percy addressed to Mr. Luce: 


. You say that your reason for raising the 1 
because the cost of operation became greater? 
sir. 


Q. 


\ 


I will ask you if the results of operation, in 
ments in operation, did not make the net result 
company a greater revenue. You were getting 
cars all the time, were you not? A. I am not p 
to speak on that particularly. 

Q. I would not ask about this 
taken to speak about it. A. I 
speak of it. 

Q. You assigned that as a reason? 
advised by our executive department. 

Commissioner Prouty—Gentlemen, you are not 
assist the commission by any examination of Mr. L 
this subject. We have been over the ground i 
cases, and in cases liberally. We have comput 
cost of labor in moving a ton of freight one nm 
compared with the same cost taken years befo! 
know the trainload and carload; that has all bee! 
into, and Mr. Luce’s mere opinion about it woul ty 
be a general statement upon which he could b no 
very definite conclusion. 

Mr. Dillard—You were asked by Mr. Perey whet 
not you would get more revenue from a car of 
loaded 30,000 pounds than a car of doors and scre' 
loaded at 30,000 and you said you would. In the carry 


had not 
undert 


if you 
did not 


A. 
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‘ss reight, as nearly as it can be done, the engine is 
ed to its capacity, is it not? A. Yes, sir. 
: So that you can carry more doors and screens than 
5 er: that is, more cars? A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Luce, what is your opinion with regard to this 
sa nts—whether it is a high rate or a low rate or 


mable rate, or what? A. I consider it a low rate. 

You were in the west when this matter was dis- 
ed, of reducing this rate, by the lumber people, were 
not? A. Yes. sir. 

That was disc ussed among the traffic officials of the 

iern Pacific? A. Yes, sir. 

With a desire to reduce it if found to be prac- 
le? A. Yes, sir; noe our judgment was that it was 
necessary, should not be done. 
mmissioner Prouty—You mean would not increase 
ement of the lumber if you reduced the rate? I 
1t know as to that, but I did not think it would 
ise the movement very much. The uses that hard- 
i lumber are put to are very limited. A great deal 
iis inside finish is sent from Chicago in complete 

even varnished and oiled—sent out and put into 
ings in the finished state. 
mmissioner Prouty—That is partly because’ the 
- ) “ht is less on that? A. No, it is higher, it is $1.30. 

. mmissioner Prouty—Then because it could be manu- 
ired cheaper here? A. Probably so. 
mmissioner Prouty—These gentlemen say if the rate 
lowered on lumber it could be manufactured out 
° A. I don’t know, but it would not be my judg- 
' to make a lower rate on lumber to restrict the 
, ement of semtieiatened articles from this territory. 
mmissioner Prouty—Is the Southern Pacific a party 
ese low rates on Pacific coast lumber? A. Yes, sir. 
ceanaaeeat Prouty—Do you handle any of that? A. 
a \ sir; from our Shasta division on our main line 
I ts through Sacramento and also from the San 
J iin valley. 
Commissioner Prouty—That rate has been about 50 
to the Mississippi river? <A. No, Missouri river, 





\ anae cents. I believe the Mississippi rate is 55 cents. 
me ( go rate, I believe, is 60 or 57% cents. 
he Explanatory of a Rate Anomaly. 
He ». Why should you maintain a higher rate on this 
a! d iwood lumber going west than on lumber coming 
2 Ds ‘ > A. The movement of the lumber eastbound— 
piy it t e is about, well, I would say a thousand one shipped 
7 tbound where there is one ton of hardwood lumber 
IS sent west and the value of the lumber is very much less 


the hardwood lumber. 
(). When you first made this very low rate to the east 
poin movement of lumber was extremely small, was it not? 
I think the rate has gradually been reduced with a 
' w of clearing the land. 
i ol ®. How long has the rate of 40 cents from Pacific 
re ( st points been in effect? A. We have not any such 
, never have had. 
hot (). How long has your rate of 50 cents to Omaha been 
lite effect? A. About ten years. 
Q. It was put into effect about the time the Great 
AS s 


not Northern road was completed in 1892 or 1893? 
ild judge so, and has been maintained ever since. 
Hie (). At that time there was no movement of California 
es, sir lumber to the east or to the Missouri river? A. Oh, yes; 


a heavy movement of lumber going on for a number 
ot irs. 

‘ ®. Is it not true that at that time the movement of 
th freight was largely westbound and the empty car move- 
n largely eastbound? There was practically no move- 
eastbound, and this low rate was made to reduce 
i moveme nt east and because of the empty movement 
month, east A. No, sir; we never make up our rates on that 
/ sis and ina general movement of freight we never 

nee the der the empty car movement. 
(). You say that in establishing a rate you would not 
ler the empty car movement? A. Not as a perma- 








yeat t element. It would have the effect of breaking the 
down in the reverse direction in time. 

} - «. Mr. Hill testified before the commission the other 

SUG, that one of the factors which should be largely 


idered in establishing a rate like the rate on lumber 
s the empty car movement and that the reason why 
company had advanced that rate was because the 
t ‘ar movement instead of eastbound was west- 
. ; 1 You say that is not good railroad rate making? 
Nission q [ do not think so. 
uc Would you think, if you had cars going empty, it 
ld be wrong to fill them up? Here is a commodity 
pl} h you can handle west as cheap as you can handle 
commodity east, can you not? <A. I would say 
: nd that is correct. 
nis Can not you handle it cheaper? <A. I do not 





(). It loads heavier? A. Well, I do not know that it 
ae ind if it is anes up thin stock it will not weigh 
h a ivy as the California ._pine which is more closely 


2 nts. ). It is all surfaced moving each way? A. Eastbound 

rd generally surfaced. 

Percy—Did I understand you to say that you move 
thousand tons of lumber east to one ton west? 

should say so, yes, for the Southern Pacific Com- 


| + And yet there is no movement of empties west on 
+ of Southern Pacific? A. Yes, I said that too. 
: I understand you to say that upon the Southern 
, aa f the empty car movement was about the same 
y ay? <A. I said the tonnage was the same each 
which would indicate no empty movement. 
So your position is that while the lumber movement 
the east to the west is small over the Southern 
for as compared with the movement west to east, yet 
i his have other products to fill up those cars back loaded? 
ae res, we have other commodities moving. 
Dillard—When that low rate was made and put in 
sked ir. Hill it established the rate from Oregon and had 
his met by the Southern Pacific? A. We have always 
ved the northern line rates. You would have to 
e rates to get the traffic. The empty car move- 
vould not affect a permanent rate. What may have 
i him I do not know. 
nissioner Prouty—Just what do you mean by say- 
, ‘A t you put in those low lumber rates to meet Mr. 
iction? Did you put in your low lumber rates from 
Snasta route to San Francisgo to meet Mr. Hill’s 
_A. I want to say that wé did meet Mr. Hill’s 
but the rates made on the Oregon Railroad & 
A. Yes sation line, as a general thing, had affected rates 
hasta line. That is, the rates on their high grade 





t et Figures on Hardwood Movement East. 

5 rail ; Percy—Do you know why the unwillingness of the 

p rm Pacific and Union Pacific to reduce the rate 

, ane the other roads are willing to do it? A. No 
‘ r what the other roads would do, we would not 





at rate. I think it is too low today. I do not 
J he ther the other roads are willing to do that. 


lefense ealled C. G. Burnham, of Chicago, assist- 
g D the first vice president of the Great Northern 
; y Company, handling traffic matters entirely. In 
t ion with his testimony Mr. Holden introduced 
mile as owing exhibit: 
sighs né -IPTS OF HARDWOOD LUMBER VIA NORTHERN 
1d ly : PACIFIC. 
= Portland. Tacoma. Seattle. Total. 
ee 9 2 ind 22 












cesses eeocees . - ° ‘ 

> —s |, Soe ana eed 9 6 20 35 
Ro. Ser ee 2 5 11 19 
ns Soe ace wits ele wine ind 12 9 28 49 
ing ee ee ra 9 8 38 55 








HARDWOOD LUMBER AT SEATTLE VIA 
NORTHERN RAILWAY. 


Holden—1 understand in 1903 there was a move- 


against tusty-nine 
Burnham—That 
The highest point of shipment in the last five years 


over these lines? . 
Great Northern 
hardwood lumber 


I examined the billing of both 


y_ moved to the Coast and the 
average from it all was 49,206 pounds, the average weight 





COMPARISON OF T ATES ON HARDWOOD LUMBER 


POUNDS AND MILLS 


Did you make any check of thz ut billing Ne ascertain 


out of seventy-eight cars, 
a blanket rate gen- 


» understand this com- 


from shippers in Indiana and Michigan. 


consignee paid the freight. 
Low Rates Commercially Unnecessary. 


I would like to have you st: 
influences were i made that rate—com- 


hardwood lumber. 


has no competition whatever in the 


] s westbound to the 
“exist eastbound. 

no competition 
other hardwoods 
‘from other hardwoods on the Pacific 


What do s, yes know about the amount of hardwoods 


after year—imports from the 
moves at such low 1 


Japan and Siberia. 
i never agg to make 


35 cents a hundred. 
> to ascertain the ice of ts in Manila and Japan 
i It has practically 


from a commercial standpoint, 
, cents westbound 
sibility of the carriers making such a rate 
as that and existing under it. 

An Expert on Hardwood Uses, 


, as I understand you, with that kind of ocean 


district has moved 
Ci urloz rd movement 





diffe rent purposes lumber that comes from the 


J personal whim of his to ; 
no matter what the i 
that oak or that 
a big movement of cherry 


> or less regardless of price. 
Tesidence Ss and suc ch buildings | as those. 


carloads under this high 
has vagesienne | er own independent of the rate? 


> mn ) Pacific other commodities which 


> jotted down the rates on about 


twenty such commodities moving to the 

many of them from the s 2 

COMPARISON OF TRANSCONTINENTAL RATE 

S$ COMMODITIES TO NORTH PACIFIC 
COAST TERMINALS 





ae — ot 


~ 





fh fk ek ed ed et et 
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There are a few rates 
The reason for that is, of course, 
want of competition. 
Fortified for a Tonnage Monopoly. 
Q. What have you to say about the state of 
—— as regards these lumber rates at the pr aie 
I do not know whether it is very acute 





Pacific coast. The fact is that our rate is so low to the 
Pacific coast today that the water lines are not able to 
get any of the business. We have kept the rate adjusted 
in such a manner that they could not get it. If the rates 
were any higher they might get some of it. 

Have you prepared a statement showing a com- 
parison of the rates to the Pacific coast and northwest? 
A. Here isa comparison of rates on hardwood lumber to 
various western points. It shows that to Seattle the rate 
per ton mile is lower in every instance than it is, for in- 
stance, to Spokane, Butte or Salt Lake City, three of 
the typical large cities in the west. 

Commissioner Prouty—What is the rate to Spokane, 85 
cents? A. No. The rate from Memphis to Spokane is 
91 cents; from Nashville it is 97% cents; from Poca- 
hontas, Ark., it is 85 cents. 

Q. What is the rate to Salt Lake City? A. It is 70 
cents from Memphis, 74 from Nashville, 66 from Poca- 
hontas, 80 from Detroit. Of course it varies. The rates 
to these points basing on the Missouri river. 





TO VARIOUS WESTERN POINTS IN CENTS PER 100 
PER TON PER MILE. 





—Seattie.—— —Spokane.— Butte. - Salt Lake City. 
Mills Cents Mills Cents Milis Cents Mills 
per ton per per ton per per ton per per ton 
mile. cwt, mile. cwt. mile. cwt. mile. 
6.7 91 8.5 74 8.1 70 7.9 
6.4 97% 8.6 77% 8.2 74 8.3 
6.9 85 8.2 75 8.6 66 7.8 
6.6 8.6 77 8.3 80 8.8 
6.9 8.8 76 8.7 79 9.1 
7.5 8.8 67 8.5 70 9.1 

Q. Now before the rate was advanced to 85 cents it 


was 75 cents from Memphis and that district down there; 
to what extent was there a local rate added to the 
Memphis rate? A. Practically all the shipments of the 
Great Northern or Northern Pacific handled to Seattle, 
Portland and Tacoma originated at interior points in 
Tennessee and Mississippi and when the 75-cent rate was 
in effect they never applied from those interior points 
and the locals would have to be added to Memphis in 
every case and probably would average at least 10 cents 
a hundred, so that there really is no increase in that rate 
today. 

. Is this a statement of the relative movements on 
these rates to northwestern Pacific points? A. This is a 
memorandum of the rates from all transcontinental ter- 
ritory to north Pacific coast. 

Q. Will you indicate what, if any, difference there may 
be from a statement presented by Mr. Luce and discuss 
that exhibit briefly? A. Prior to 1893 the rates were on 
a graded basis in every instance. On April 10, 1893, they 
were from New York, $1; Pittsburg, 95 cents; Cincinn: iti, 
90 cents; Chicago, 86 cents; Mississippi river, 82 cents, 
and to Missouri river, 75 cents. The proportions up to 
the Minnesota Transfer on this business as it actually 
originates in the south would probably be about the same 
as they were at that time from Cincinnati, so a rate that 
was in effect in 1893 from Cincinnati is properly com- 
parable with the one today from the southeast, and as it 
is now 85 cents from the southeast it is in fact lower 
than what it was in 1893 or any time prior to that from 
a similar territory, a corresponding territory. 

I think I ought to say something in comparison with 
the fir rate from Memphis to the east. The present rate 
from Memphis to the Pacific coast and north is 65 cents; 
it is not 50 cents, as has been testified. 

Commissioner Prouty—What was it before? A. I think 
it was 55 cents; on the higher grades of cedar and 
shingles it is 75 cents today; of course there is very little 
movement even at those rates, because they are made 
merely to meet the competition of the southeast on soft 
wood lumber. 

The average revenue to the Great Northern railway 
from the hardwood lumber from the southeast during 
1907 was only 56.7 cents a hundred pounds west of the 
Minnesota Transfer. Its actual proportion under these 
new rates that are now being held up by injunction is 
60 cents a hundred pounds westbound on cedar and 
shingles, so the cedar and shingle rate eastbound really 
yields a highér revenue than they get on the hardwood 
lumber westbound. 

High Rates Less Productive Than Low. 

Upon cross examination Mr. Burnham was asked: 

Q. You say that the earnings to the Great Northern 
railroad apa the hardwood lumber they carry are less 
than their earnings upon the Pacific coast lumber they 
bring east 2 A. Yes, sir. ; 

Q. How do you figure that out? A. I deduct from 
the through rate of 85 cents the proportion the Great 
Northern is obliged to allow at Minnesota Transfer. Their 
net proportion on eastbound business is 60 cents. 

. Take Chicago as a point? A. There is not any 
hardwood lumber moved from Chicago to the Pacific 
coast. I take the actual shipments. 

Q. Let me ask, in one of your exhibits you undertake 
to give the mills a ton a mile. What is the route that 
the lumber travels? A. The short line in every instance. 

Q. What is the short line from Memphis to Seattle? 
A. I presume it is from Memphis to St. Paul, St. Paul to 
Seattle. I do not know offhand. It is a short line basis. 

Q. What were the lines you made your calculation on? 
A. I do not remember. 

Q. You did not make the calculation yourself? A. 
I asked someone in my office to make it for me. 

D. Leeds, manager of the Santa Fe refrigerator sys- 
tem, was examined for the defendants by Mr. Coleman. 
He testified that he has charge of the refrigerator system 
on the Santa Fe and that the company has a rule for 
bidding loading of bulk articles in its refrigerator 
cars, but that it so loaded some grades of shooks, shin- 
gles and light articles, but does not as a rule permit the 
loading of any article liable to damage the ear. 









Commissioner Prouty—What we want to know is whether 
lumber is liable to damage the car? A. I would say some 
grades of lumber, yes. 

Further testimony of this witness was along that line, 
witness saying that any commodity like lumber would 
shift and break the bulkheads of the refrigerators and 
other portions of the car, especially during transporta- 
tion and switching. He did not think that lighter arti- 
cles of forest products would shift or damage refrige 
rator cars. 

James Peabody, chief statistician of the Santa Fe 
system, testified for the defense principally upon the 
rate per ton per mile question and the minutia of cost of 
handling freight. 

Mr. Dillard, on behalf of the defendants, introduced 
numerous exhibits. 

E. P. Arpin was recalled in rebuttal and questioned 
by Mr. Percy. 

Q. Since you have been in the lumber business have 
you ever known or heard of a shipment of lumber moving 
from any — in Wisconsin or Kentucky, or Illinois or 
Indiana, Mississippi or Arkansas, Missouri or Tennessee, 
through any Atlantic port or through any Gulf port by 
way of water transported around the Horn or through the 
Straits of Ma; gellan to Pacific coast pofnts? A. have 
not to my knowledge heard of any such. 


(Continued on Page 109.) 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE TRISTATE RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION PERFECTED. 


A Rousing Meeting Is Held in Evansville, Ind—Constitution and Bylaws Are Adopted—Officers Are Elected—Banquet—Those in Attendance. 


EVANSVILLE, INp., Mareh 9.—Probably never in lum- 
ber association history was there a healthier association 
brought to life and given as complete and uptodate con 
stitution and bylaws as that which was organized at 
Evansville, March 5, familiarly called the ‘*‘ Triplets,’’ 
but officially known as the Tristate Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, a brief telegraphic report of which was 
given in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of March 7. There 
were present to assist in the organization the president 
and secretary of the Indiana retailers’ association, a 
former president and secretary of the Kentucky associa- 
tion and the secretary of the Southern Lllinois associa- 
tion. 

It was about 11 a. m. when George Meinzer, of the 
local committee which had called the meeting, rapped for 
order in the assembly room of the Evansville Business 
Men’s Association and in a brief speech, well delivered, 
outlined that the reason for calling this meeting was 
to organize a tristate association for the benefit of 
dealers in the section of the three states of Indiana, 
Illinois and Kentucky, who are more favorably located 
for coming to Evansville than to the cities where their 
state meetings are generally held. He said that he 
figured that there were men enough in the territory sur 
rounding Evansville who did not get up to their state 
meeting to organize a fairly good retailers’ association, 
with Evansville as a central point and logical meeting 
place. Ife explained that the people calling the meeting 
together were wholesalers and not retailers, and that 
while they had acted at the request of retailers and of 





C. W. ROARK, GREENVILLE, KY.; 


President ‘Tristate Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


business people of Evansville they felt that after the 
meeting had been ealled their duty had been performed 
and the retailers should take charge of the organiza- 
tion and perfect it to suit themselves, and to that end 
suggested the selection of a chairman from among the 
retailers present. 

On motion of President Scearce, of the Indiana asso- 
ciation, C. W. Roark, former president of the Kentucky 
association, was made temporary chairman, and C, W. 
Hall, secretary of the Southern Illinois association, was 
made temporary secretary. . 

Mr. Roark, on taking the chair, remarked that he was 
not there as a night rider nor as a ‘‘cannon,’’ but as 
a ** Fairbank,’’ and that he wanted to see the retailers 
get a fair deal, and they could bank on his helping to 
the extent of his ability in the perfecting of their or- 
ganization. Then he suggested that the first thing in 
order was a committee to formulate a constitution and 
bylaws. 

A motion was made that the chairman appoint the 
committee and that he be an ex officio member. Mr. 
Roark said that he thought experience a mighty good 
thing to have, and inasmuch as they wanted experienced 
men to help form the constitution and bylaws he would 
name as a committee for this purpose the officers present 


from the other retailers’ associations. So when the com- 
mittee was made up it consisted of H. C. Scearce as 
chairman and secretary, W. F. Johnson, C. W. Hall, 
J. Crow Taylor and R. B. White, all of whom have had 
extensive experience in association executive work. Im- 
mediately after the appointment of this committee the 
meeting adjourned for lunch and to give the committee 
time to formulate the constitution and bylaws. 


History of a Constitution. 

To judge from the short time spent by the committee 
in formulating the constitution and bylaws for the gov- 
ernment of the Tristate Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation one might think that it was a rather indifferently 
constructed bit of work. It was not, however, because 
of the fact that the men who formulated this constitu- 
tion had been making and improving constitutions for 
several years and it only took a short time to go over the 
modern improvements of the best constitutions they had 
among them and alter them in certain features to fit the 
requirements of the Tristate association. There is a 
peculiar bit of history in the forming of this constitu- 
tion. It was taken in its main essentials from the lately 
revised Kentucky reatilers’ constitution, which in its 
turn originated from the Indiana constitution, one fur- 
nished by Mr. Seearce a few years ago. In this com- 
mittee Mr. Scearce read from his constitution, embody- 
ing therein certain amendments which had been made by 
the Kentucky association after discussing and taking 
legal counsel. So while the new constitution in its essen- 
tials is copied after that of Kentucky, the Kentucky con- 
stitution in its turn originated from that of Indiana. 
Every detail was gone over carefully and discussed, and 
while some alterations were essential to fit the peculiar 
requirements of the Tristate association, the constitution 
finally decided on and unanimously recommended by the 
committee, read in the meeting by Mr. Scearce and 
unanimously adopted without debate, was in its main 
essentials the Kentucky constitution as revised February 
18, 1908. After its revision the Kentucky constitution 
had been submitted to a number of attorneys and the 
legal opinion thereon was read when this document was 
presented, stating that as long as the association held 
to the spirit of the constitution there was no illegality 
about it. 

There are two points in which the Tristate constitution 
differs from that of Indiana. These two points are in 
Article 7, Sections 1 and 2. The main point of differ- 
ence of the retailers of Indiana and _ Illinois is 
in that the new constitution does not recognize 
the coal trade as wholesalers’ trade, following in this 
after Kentucky, which was probably the first of the 
states having large coal operators to take and maintain 
the attitude that the coal trade properly belonged to tne 
retailers. This point has caused some little difference 
of opinion in Kentucky and was pretty thoroughly dis- 
cussed in the committee meeting, but it has been fairly 
well maintained right along, and the retailers in the coal 
district of Kentucky have benefited materially thereby, 
even though they have not succeeded in shaping all of 
the lumber supplies of the coal trade through the hands 
of the retailer. This is a point that should be of par- 
ticular interest to the lumbermen of Indiana and Illinois, 
and if they can maintain it right along it should add 
materially to the retail lumber business. 

The constitution and bylaws presented to and accepted 
by the Tristate Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association are 
thought by those who shaped them and have had a hand 
in the shaping of various other retailers’ constitutions 
to be about as near ideal under the present con- 
ditions as can be formulated. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Immediately after the calling of the afternoon session 
at 2:30 p. m. Secretary Scearce on behalf of the com- 
mittee read the constitution and bylaws as a whole. It 
was then proposed to take them up and read them by 
sections for discussion and criticism, but on motion they 
were unanimously adopted without debate. 

The next thing in order being the nomination of 
officers and the procedure to a formal organization, on 
motion the chairman appointed a nominating committee, 
comprised of the following: 

A. N. Stratman, Huntingburg, Ind. 

lL. A. Waller, Madisonville, Ind. 

Cc. W. Hall, Sandoval, Ill. 

While the nominating committee was out there was 
quite a round of general discussion on associations and 








association work, Secretary Scearce leading off wit) 
general discussion of the mail order problem and a 
for the state association; for the members of this ne\ 
formed Tristate association to try to make it a point 
attend the annual meetings, also of the state associati: 

President Johnson, of the Indiana association, 
only seconded Mr. Scearce in this plea for the st 
association, but he dwelt at some length on the si 
side and the benefit to be derived from that, as we! 
from the association work itself, and recommended 
the lumbermen not only attend the annual state meet 
but also bring their wives along. 

Several others took part in the discussion and it : 
continued until the arrival of the nominating commit: 
which reported recommendations for officers as folk 

President—C. W. Roark, Greenville, Ky. 

Vice president—R. B. White, Boonville, Ind. 

Secretary—Henry Kollker, jr., Evansville. 

Directors for Kentucky—J. N. Boston, Marion, one y 
T. W. ‘Thornton, Morganfield, two years; G. E. Gary, 
kinsville, three years. For Indiana—A. Stratman, I] 
ingburg, one year; J. M. Kreisle, Tell City, two years: 
W. H. Sechnute, Evansville, three years. For Illinois —1 
McIntire, Equality, one year; E. P. Miller, West Salem vo 
years; C. W. Hall, Sandoval, three years. 


The secretary was not formally included in the orig 
inal report, but was elected by the board of directors, 
After some discussion it was decided that the directors 
elected should hold one, two and three years in the orier 


in which they were named in the report, so that hi 
year there will be elected for three years one directo: 
from each of the three states involved in the association. 

After the election of officers and directors a vote of 
thanks was tendered the ‘‘Big Four,’’? composed of 
Messrs. Meinzer, Wolflin, Luhring and Thompson, who 
comprised the committee that called the meeting to form 


the association, after which there was an adjournment 
of the meeting proper and a meeting of the board of 


directors and an enrollment of the charter members, 
which resulted in the new Tristate association starting 


off with thirty-five charter members, launched for busi 
ness in probably the shortest time on record for an 
association of this class. The total time employed in 


the work, completing all the details of this association, 
was from 11 a. m. to about 3:30 p. m. and meantime 
there had been an adjournment for lunch. 


THE ATTENDANCE. 
Those present were as follows: 


Cc. W. Roark, Greenville, Ky.: Greenville Milling Co. 
Charles Hall, Sandoval, Ill.: H. R. Hall Lbr. Co. 

Carroll Beck, Indianapolis; The loster-Munger Co. 

W. G. Frye, St. Louis, Mo. 

George Flauaus, Addeville, Ill.;*George Flauaus Lbr. | 

R. B. White, sr., Booneville; R. B. White Lbr. Co. 

C. P. White, sr., Booneville; C. P. White Lbr. Co. 
William F. Johnson, Indianapolis; Capital Lbr. Co. 

Ek. R. Fraz, Indianapolis; Chicago Lbr. & Coal Co. 
Francis F. Davis, Evansville; St. Louis Sash & Door ¢ 
W. H. Hobson, Indianapolis: Anson-Hixon Sash & Door Co 
George T. Meinzer, Evansville: Evansville Sash & Door ¢ 
. W. Wright, Mount Vernon, Ill. 

. B. Posey, Evansville. 

‘harles Wolflin, Evansville: Wolflin-Luhring Co. 

W. Robertson, ransville; Evansville Sash & Door 

. A. Thompson, Evansville; Evansville Sash & Door ¢ 

{. ©. Seearce, Mooresville; Comer-Scearce Lbr. Co. 

“red Alloway, Sturgis, Ky.; Alloway Bros. 


t. 








R. B. WHITE, BOONEVILLE, IND.: 


Vice President Tristate Retail Lumber Dealers’ Ass« 


F. H. Jackson, Masonville, Ky.;: C. E. Dawson Co 

L. W. Dawson, Masonville, Ky.: C. E. Dawson Co 

Ek. LD. Luhring, Evansville: Wolflin-Luhring Co. 

Cc. F. Smith, Mount Vernon, Ill.: Smith & Sons. 

Lee Smith, Mount Vernon, Ill.; Smith & Sons. 

ID. J. Ernst, Evansville. 

S. M. Caborn, Caborn; Caborn Bros. ; 

George W. Schmidt, Louisville, Ky.; Chicago Lbr. & 

J. C. Gheer, Evansville. 

Henry Hollker, jr.. Evansville: Mechanic Planing Mi 

William H. Schnute, Evansville: Schnute-Holtman ©° 

A. J. Schaaf, Jasper: Schaaf & Schnaus. 

O. H. Kellogg. Evansville: Boetticher-Kellogg Co : 

Frank P. Euler, New Haven, Conn.; The Crosby & B 
Co 


E. B. McLaven, Evansville: Wholesale Lbr. Co. 

H. C. Gorbit, Evansville; Imse-Schilling Sash & Door 
John M. Kriesle, Tell City ; Tell City Planing Mill Co. 
T. W. Thornton. Morganfield, Ky.; Thornton Bros, 

J. N. Boston, Marion, Ky. 
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Roy, Louisville, Ky.; Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 
Lockwood, New Orleans, La.; Louisiana Red Cypress 


Butler, Lexington, Ky.: Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 
Jago, Owensboro, Ky.; Davis Lbr. Co. 

D. Seitz, Haubstadt; George D. Seitz Lbr. Co. 
<. Knecht, Evansville. 
;. Carlton, Evansville. 

W. Funkhouser, Evansville; Funkhouser & Funk- 
ts 

Funkhouser, Evansville: Funkhouser & Funkhouser. 
iiafele, Canneiton; Cannelton Planing Mill Co. 
iteman, Huntingsburg: Strateman Hdw. & Bldg. Co. 
Webber, Galatia, Ill.; MeIntire Lbr. Co. 
\icIntire, Galatia, Ill.: McIntire Lbr. Co. 

Bergman, Chrisneg, Ill.: Chrisneg Planing Mill Co. 
Breeze, Equality, Il.; McIntire Lbr. Co. 

Beckman, Ferdinand; J. H. Beckman & Son. 





I. C. Johnson, Evansville; E. C. Johnson Paint Co. 
Clark Kerr, Evansville: E. C. Johnson Paint Co. 

Otto Saupert, Evansville; E. C. Johnson Paint Co. 

George Ford, Evansville; Evansville Book Case & Table Co. 
E. Turner, Evansville; Evansville Book Case & Table Co. 





George Gary, Hopkinsville; Forbs Manufacturing Co. 
L. A. Waller, Madisonville. Ky.; Glore & Waller. 
Frank Cutsinger, Evansville; Young & Cutsinger Co. 
B. Young, Evansville: Young & Cutsinger Co. 

Daniel Wertz, Evansville: Maley Works. 

C. F. Fearheiley, Mount Carmel, Ill.; Sturman Lbr. Co. 


Warren Kinimouth, Rochester, Ky.; Kinimouth Bros. 
>» P. Miller, West Salem, Ill.; Milier Bros. 
L. G. Herndon, Louisville, Ky Chicago Lbr. & Coal Co, 


W. B. Lensing, Evansville: H. A. Lensing 

Charles W. Johann, Evansville; Evansville Planing Mill Co, 
R. P. Johnson, Henderson, Ky.: P. P. Johnson & Son. 

a. ©. Ky.; Joseph Glore & Son. 


Glore, Hlenderson, 


Schultz-Waltman. 
Evansville Sash & Door Co 


Evansville ; 
Evansville ; 


THE BANQUET. 


Preparations for the meeting included a banquet at 
the Elks’ club under the auspices of a local committee 
composed of Charles Wolflin, Frank Euler, G. T 
Meinzer, Charles Kellogg, D. E. MeLaren, F. F. Davis, 
Henry Kollker, Ira A. Thompson, Elmer Luhring, E, C. 
Johnson, Harry Borland and W. H. Schnute. After a 
good dinner had been taken care of everyone present 
made a speech, Col. Frank Posey delivering the address 
of welcome, Mr. Luhring acting as toastmaster. The 
musie and speaking lasted until 11 p. m. 


J. Waltman, 
oO. L. Overwar, 





THE REORGANIZATION OF THE BLUFF CITY LUMBER COMPANY. 


Personnel of the Concern—Brief Resume of the Large Timber Holdings of the Company—0ak, 


Bluff City Lumber Company, of Pine Bluff, Ark., 
has loomed large in the yellow pine world for 
twenty-five years, recently has been reorganized 
more pleasing basis to its stockholders, and in 
connection the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is glad to 
, in connection with the news of the reorganization, 
of the history of that well known institution, 
d with the portraits of its new officers, which last 
e particularly gratifying to the many friends of 
ustitution, inasmuch as neither of these officials has 
fore had photographs made in twenty years and cer- 
not in that time none have had the distinction of 
nting of their pictures in a lumber trade newspaper. 
lle reorganization referred to was effected in 
1yu8, and John F. Rutherford (founder of 
‘ompany) was made president, D. H. Dunean vice 
lent aud secretary and S. F. Vaulx treasurer. 
three gentlemen own all the stock of the Bluff 
Luinber Company. 
lohn ©. Rutherford, a native of Fayetteville, Ark., 
ed the company in 1885, and in the twenty-three 
is that have elapsed has built up a remarkable busi 
ss, umounting probably to $100,000 the first year, 
nereasing to $1,250,000 annually during recent 
times. 


iy, 


A Man of Affairs. 

Rutherford is easily Pine Bluff’s first man of 
s and has had to do with many other lines of 
as well as that of lumber. At present Mr. 
erford is president of the City Light & Transit 
president of the Consumers Ice & Coal Com- 

, director in the Simmons National bank, director 
Pine Bluff Trust Company, owner of the Union 
re Company and president of the Citizen’s 

Company, all Pine Bluff institutions, and 

ent of the Greenwood Coal & Lumber Company, 
t Greenwood, Ark., and largely interested in the Cado 
ture Company, of Shreveport, La., and Southern 
ture Company, of Houston, Tex., as well as hay 
cal Pine Bluff tumber interests 

Rutherford is well known in political and social 
s in the southwest; is chairman of the state central 

of the Arkansas democracy and trustee of 

‘niversity of Arkansas. To who has known 
Rutherford for at least twenty of the twenty- 
he has been in the iumber trade in Pine 


Oss 


inv, 


also 


one 


ears 





D. H. DUNCAN, 
the 


ident and Secretary of Bluff City Lumber 


Company. 


1 has known his sterling qualities and the 
ght he has been making all these years it is 
surprising these positions of trust and honor 
e to him as a just reward for services ren- 
the business public, to the state, and to 


Dunean, a native of Tennessee, has grown up 
Bluff City Lumber Company, and in that 
x up has made himself one of the foremost lum- 
in capital and in reputation doing business in 
s. Mr. Duncan has had special control of the 
cturing part of the business; he looks after the 
lands and the making of lumber, and Mr. Ruther- 

ford sells the product. 
S. F. Vaulx, treasurer of the Bluff City Lumber 


Company, has been connected with that company since 
March, 1898. He has in the meantime come up through 
all branches of the thorough and high 
class lumberman and is especially fitted to take care of 
the multifarious affairs of that institution, which he does 
with a nicety and dispatch that have won him the re 
spect and commendation of all his Mr. 
Vaulx is a native of Memphis, Tenn. 
The Timber Holdings. 
The timber land holdings of the Bluff City Lumber 
Company are variously situated; in Cleveland, Grant 


business, is a 


associates. 


and Jefferson counties, Arkansas, it has 72,000 acres 
of timber land, 50 percent hardwoods, consisting 
of white oak, gum and hickory timber and some 
cypress, 4 or 5 percent of this timber being cypress 


and all the rest (45 percent) shortleaf yellow pine of 


the finest character. On this 72,000 acres is at least 
576,000,000 feet standing timber of all kinds. This 
timber referred to as being located in the counties 


mentioned is tributary to the mills at Clio and Kear 
ney, Ark., and probably 75 percent of it will be manu 
factured at Clio and the remainder at Kearney. 

The Bluff City Lumber Company owns the Bastrop 
Lumber Company, of Louisiana, a timber proposition 
near Bastrop, situated on the New Orleans & North 
western road. This tract contains about 100,000,000 
feet of shortleaf vellow pine. 

Missouri Holdings. 

The Bluff Citv Lumber Company owns 200,000 acres 

of evpress and tupelo gum and other hardwood timber 





RUTHERFORD 


iff City 


JOHN F 
Bl 


President of the Lumber Company 


lands in the southeastern Dunklin county, Mis 


souri. 


part oi 


nothing being aciively dove with the Louis 
The timber holdings in Ar- 
kansas were originally, and still are, technically the 
property of the Grant Lumber Company, but the 
Bluff City Lumber Company owns the Grant Lumber 
Company the statement made above is altogether cor 
rect. The other land holdings and real estate property 
of the Blaff City Lumber Company and its stockholders 
will not be considered in this brief notice of the busi 
of the company, those not 
diately concern the lumber buying public. 
A Noteworthy Saw Mill. 

The mill at Clio, Ark., is one of the finest examples 
of saw mill architecture and propet setting of lum 
ber producing machinery in that state. Clio is situated 
sixteen miles south of Pine Bluff, Ark., on the St. Louis 
Southwestern railroad. The mill consists of two Filer & 
Stowell band saws, and a Wick’s gang. 

The planing mill at Clio is a very extensive affair, 
twenty machines, most of which 
A. Woods Machine Company, 
ympany has just installed two 
a timber machine capable 


there } 


iana or Missouri timber. 


as 


as things do imme 


ness 


containing at least 
were installed by the 8. 
of Boston, Mass. The é 
new Woods machines, one 
of surfacing four-side timbers 20x30 inches in size, one 
of the largest machines of that kind ever erected. The 
other machine is a high grade flooring affair. 

The employees at Clio, in normal times, number be- 
tween 500 and 600 people. 


Red Gum and Yellow Pine Are Its Specialties. 


They have a very superior dry kiln of six rooms at 


Clio and ple nty ot shed room to shed 3,000,000 feet 
of tumber. 

The logs of the Bluff City Lumber Company are 
brought into the mills at Clio over a well built inde 


pendent railroad line, known as the Anderson & Sabine, 
which runs forty miles from Clio in a westerly diree 
and is standard gage. 

The annual output of this plant at Clio is 40,000 feet, 
mostly hardwood. 


tion 


At Kearney, Ark., on the Iron Mountain railroad, 
between Pine Bluff and Little Rock, about seventeen 
miles northwest of Pine Bluff, is situated another saw 


milling proposition of the Bluff City Lumber Company. 
It has there a band and cireular also made by 
the Filer & Stowell Company. 


Saw 





of the Bluff Cit L 


Treasurer imber Company 


It has 


at Kearney an average planing mill of six 
machines, two-room dry kiln and sheds for at least 
1,000,000 feet of lumber. 
The railroad which hauls the logs to the mills at 
Kearney is known as the Kearney & Sheridan and is 


the 
About 500 men are employed at Kearney at 
there 


mn 


neighborhood of eighteen miles long. 
normal 
times and they will produce 20,000,000 feet an 


nually, 75 perce nt hardwood. 


Its Specialties. 

The the Bluff 
ire oak, red gum and yellow pine. 
The by the Bluff 
pany is its mills, and 
the all taken 
bo ty White ( 


specialties of City Lumber Company 
Com 


bought of 


Lumber 
not 


marketed 
all cut by 
smail mill man from the finest 

of forked leaf the south. This 
timber is virgin and has never been stripped, even of 
Its stave timber. 
oak very 
finest are put 
rest of its oak logs, 
timbers, 

The red gum, which is a specialty, is mostly manu 
factured at the mill at Clio. , 

Yellow pine is manufactured at both mills, and a 
specialty is made of edge grained flooring finish and 
vellow pine timbers. 

Pine Bluff, Ark., is the headquarters of 
City Lumber where at Fourth 
berrv st most commodious 
building covering an area of 36x120 feet. 


oak City 

a 
and 1s 
ak in 
This company’s particular specialty 
high grade of quarter Its 
into that class of lumber. The 
of course, into railway and other 


in is a sawed, 


logs 


Bluff 
and Mul 
office in a 
This office 
One ean take 
ear and arrive 


the 
{ ompany, 
reets it has a 
is reached by two lines of street cars. 
a Sixth or ‘West Second street 
within two blocks of the office. 

On March 27, 1907, a fire destroyed the entire plant 
and vards of the Bluff City Lumber Company, at Pine 
Bluff, Ark., and since that time plans have been made 
for erecting high planing mill 
and sash and door factory and coupled with those things 
a flooring factory. 

The building of that mill will begin this summer 
and will be prosecuted as quickly as possible to a finish. 
The building to hold the machinery will be concrete 
thro-ghout and will cost not less than $100,000, 


avenue 


¢lass combination 


its 
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WEEK’S RECORD OF CHANGES, 
INCORPORATIONS. 


Arkansas. 


English-Grant Lumber Company, au 
English, J. B. Grant and 





Little Rock——The 
thorized capital $100,000 ; E. Y. 
Chris Ledwidge 


California. 
Grizzly Bluff—Garrett & Garrett, authorized capital $25, 
goo; C. A. L. Ih and BE. O. Garrett and others. ; 
Los Angeles—-The Griffith Lumber Company, authorized 





capital $150,000, 

Los Angeles—-The W 
ized capital S200.000; E. J 
Gibbs and others. 

San Diego—The San 


stern Eucalyptus Company, author 
McCully, G. W. MekKnight, C. A. 


Diego Window Sereen Company, au 


thorized capital S20,000 ; Menpe, W. T. Schill, Wil 
liam Landis and others : 
Georgia. 
Bainbridge Nhe Dainbridge Manufacturing 


Company, 
B. 


tuthorized capital $30,000; T. W Db. D. Stutts, V. 

Alger and others. 
Cairo—The Dyson 

capital S10,000 ; . 


itzgerald—-The 


-Jester, 


Manufacturing Company, authorized 

ky. Dyson and I. D. Lewis. 

Fitzgerald Lumber & Naval Stores Com- 

pany, authorized capital $16,000; W. KR. Bowen, M. D. 

Robitzsch, L. Robitzsch and others. 
lFitzeveraid fhe Googe L av 

inl S5,000; T. A. MeMilla LD). 

Pr. bP. Cathoun, 

Luthersville—The Upshaw & Lassetter Company, author- 
ized capital $5,000; D. L. Lassetter, W. I. Upshaw and 
1. ©. Hurst. 

MeRuae The 
S1O0,000: 
others, 

St. Marys—The St. 
pany, authorized 
Stone and J. R. Bachlott. 

Savannab-—The International 
thorized capital $50,000; J. 
Mattison and Carl Prau, 


c company, 


Googe, 


authorized capi- 
. Googe and 


Company, authorized capital 
Crary, J. Cc. Young and 


Telfair Lumber 
Phomas Crary, Roscoe 
Marys Naval Stores & Lumber Com- 
capital $24,000; W. Mullen, E. N 


Naval Stores Company, au- 
Gress, F. T. Saussy. be 


Idaho. 


The Prince Lumber authorized capital 


S10,000, 


Company, 


Illinois. 


Manufacturing 
Schurmann, EE. ©. 


Chiengo——-The Barkley 
ized capital S10,000; W 
and A. M. Day. 

John A. Colby 
*.. Colby, C.D. B 

Chicago-——The Doetsch & 
capital $12,000, 

Chicago-—-The Kerns-Utiey 
$10,000; C. W. Allen, V. A. 

Fairtield— The F: 
ital 810,500; KH. E. 
“poeport—-The 
capital $15,000; 
Koenig 


Company, author- 
Schurmann 


& Sons, authorized capital $100,- 
Ilowell and H. J. Iloit. 
Ileidler Company, authorized 
Company, authorized 
Remy and Franklin Hess. 
lirfield Lumber Company, authorized cap- 
Alien, W. J. Durnell and L. C. Knodell. 
Koenig Furniture Company, authorized 
William i Koenig and C. M 


capital 


Koenig, R. F. 


Indiana. 


Ritz Box Company, authorized capital 


Crothersville—The 
Ritz, W. I. Rider and Louis Donahue. 


It. Wayne——The Ft. Wayne Handle Company, authorized 
capital $10,00u; C. W. Sperry and B. C. and C. M. Pickett. 
Louisiana. 

New Orleans—The Canal Naval Stores Company, 


author 
ized capital $100,000; G. A. Seott, R. D. Love, M. S. Daly 
and others. 

New Orleans—-The Durham Naval 
thorized capital $25,000; D. D. 
Hl. M. Ansley. 

Shreveport—The 
ized capital $50,000, 

Sorrento—The Union Manufacturing Company, 
eapital $5,000; R. M. Johnson, C, 


LeBlanc. 


Stores Company, au- 
Durham, J. J. Ogden and 
South & West Land Company, author- 
authorized 
S. Stuckey and William 


Maine. 

North Manehester— The Art Cabinet 
thorized capital S10,000 ; 
and Jonas Grossnickle. 

Portland——The C onway Lumber Company, authorized capi 
tal S2a.000; S. W. Carr, G. T. Whyte and P. H. Knowlton. 

Portland ~The Westport Lumber & Railroad Company, 
authorized capital S500,000; FE. Goodspeed and Manasah 
Perkins 


& Grille Works, au- 
Samuel Brandes, G. B. Grossnickle 


Massachusetts. 

Boston —The VP. S. Hueckins Company, 
$50,000; Frank Huckins, W. F. 

Boston—-The Chester 8. 


authorized capital 
Pease and W. Leach. 


Morrison Company, authorized 


capital $20,000; C. 8S. Morrison, J. D. MeQuaid and L. K. 
Storrs. 

Lowell--The DeLong Box & Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $50,000; T. W. DeLong, J. H. Sparling and Tom 
Dalton. : 


Malden——The Interstate Luniber Company, authorized cap 
ital $25,000; G. EE. Trask, F. L. Witherell and J. E. Mosher. 
Michigan. 
Detroit — The Lumber Company, 
S15.000 


Ilarvey authorized capital 


Mississippi. 
Columbus—The Lumber 
capital $50,000. 

Greenwood—The Leflore Tie Company, authorized capital 
$10,000; J. B. Phillips, R. G. Clark and Andrew Dahmer. 

Missouri. 

Nidon—-The Eldon Hardware & Lumber Company, 
ized capital 820,000; R. S. Harvey, J. S. Franklin, 
Vhillips and others. 

St. Louis—The Artistic Manufacturing Company, 
ized capital $8,500; W. S. Lypps, John Hahn 
Itahn. 

St. Louis—The Hoffman Lumber 
capital $4,500; G. F. Blumenkamp, 
and John Schnitzmeier. 

St. Louis—-The Templet Manufacturing Company, author- 
ized capital $50,000; HL. B. Ash, A. L. Wright and G. 8. 
Kann. 

Shipley— The 
thorized capital 
Iiarvey Medley. 


Columbus Company, authorized 


author 
Henry 


author- 
and C. A. 


Company, authorized 
Theodore Blumenkamp 


Cypress Shingle & 
$10,000: A. G. 


Lumber Company, au- 
Burton, T. A. Medley and 
New Jersey. 

Jersey City—The Hemming Manufacturing Company, au- 
thorized capital $200,000; B. H. Howell, F. C. Green and 

Emil Hemming. 
New York. 


Hawn, authorized capital 
Hawn and F. W. Cameron. 
Greenpoint Molding Company, 


Albany ‘ameron & 
M. Cameron, O. G. 
~ Brooklyn—The 


$100,000 ; 


authorized 


eapital $12,000; G. Herdling, W. F. Becker and O. R. 
Sihlegelmilch. 

Brooklyn—The Shull & Wallman Furniture Manufactur- 
ing Company, authorized capital $5,000; Louis Towbin, 


Samuel Shull, Samuel Wallman and Meyer Beyer. 
Buffalo-—-The Empire Panel & Veneer Company, author 
ized capital $100,000; J. B. Wall, M. M. Wall and T. H. 


Wall. 
New York City—The Eureka Woodworking Company, au- 
thorized capital $1,000; Abe Engel, Max Hollinstein and 


Charles Schmaltz. 


NEW FIRMS, INCORPORATIONS, 


New York City—-The -“-” Lumber 
ized capital $10,000; G. J. Cadoo, A. 
Hill. 

Port ville—The 
eapital $10,000 ; 
Wheeler. 


Company, author- 
Cadoo and F, J. 


Portville Timber 
W. B. Mersereau, W. E. 
North Carolina. 


Ifvokerton Terminal Company, authorized 
Dixcn, H. B. Foxhall and W. E. 


Company, authorized 
Wheeler and J. E. 


Ifookerton—-The 
capital S100,000; W. O. 
Shearin. 

Kenansville—The Duplin Manufacturing Company, author- 
ized capital $50,000; HL. Pearce, D. B. Faison, C. C 
Shaw and others. 

Laurinburg—The Colonial Screen, Venetian Blind & Door 
Company, authorized capital $50,000; W. Neal, D. E. 
Ilarlee, Mac Cameron and I. U. Kincaid. 

Wilmington— The Lingo Box Company, authorized capital 


$100,000, 
Ohio. 


Coldwater—-The Coldwater Lumber 
capital $5,000; Peter Kuntz, B. Romer, J. J. 


others. 
Oklahoma. 


The Oklahoma Iiome Lumber 
$50,000; J. Leadbetter, Lee 
Abernathy. 
Levy-Tucker Furniture 
Hawks, C. L 


Company, authorized 
Moeller and 


Mangum 
ized capital 
Hlamilton and G. H. 

Oklahoma City—The 
authorized capit: il $16,000; F. G. 
We UN. Laughdrill. 

Shawnee—The 
ital $15,000. 


Company, autbor 
Hawkins, C. P 
Company, 

Tucker and 


Shawnee Lumber Company, authorized cap- 
Oregon. 


b met Timber Company, authorized 
Campbell, T. W. Kendall and E. IP. 


Portland—The West 
capital $50,000; Tr. J. 
Sheldon. , 

South Carolina. 

Marion—The Wisconsin-Carolina 

thorized capital $300,000, 
Tennessee. 

Bristol—-The Paxton Lumber Company, authorized capital 
$15,000; F. K. Paxton, F. H. Roberts and H. E. Pierpont. 

Columbia—The Columbia Mining & Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $15,000. 

Memphis—The Memphis Shingle oa, authorized 
capital $3,000; J. F. Hill, E. N. Hill, N. N. Thompson and 
others. 

Mt. Pleasant—The Mt. Pleasant 
Company, authorized capital $55,000. 

Nashville—The National Toy & Manufacturing Company, 
authorized capital $20,000. 

Texas. 


Manufacturing 
Ward, A. M. 


Utah. 


Garland—tThe Jensen ros. 
authorized capital $40,000, 


Virginia. 
The Smith Bros 
$15,000; J. 


Lumber Company, au- 


Furniture & Hardware 


Taris—-The Model 
eapital $5,000; W. IT. 
Albright. 


Company, authorized 
McCormick and L. A. 


Lumber & Machine Company, 


Clifton Forge 
authorized capital 
W. LB. Smith. 


Coffin & Casket Company, 
S. Smith, W. K. Smith and 


Washington. 

Blaine—-The Bay Shingle Company, authorized capital 
$2,700: Ernest Walker, W. A. McLaughlin and C. P. Celever. 

Olympia—The Leitch & Walker Shingle Company, author- 
ized capital $10,000; J. D. Walker and M. R. Leitch. 

Seattle—The Eagle Lumber & Shingle Company, author- 
ized capital $10,000, 

Seattle—-The Seattle Casket Manufacturing Company, au- 
thorized capital $100,000; O. Nelson, J. J. Bleitz and 
S. N. “Maxey. 

West Virginia. 

Charleston—-The Hickory Handle Company, 
capital $10,000; W. C. Kelly, G. T. Price, » Cc. 
and others. 

Glendon—-The Glendon Boom & Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $30,000; G. H. Austin, William Nieb, C. A. 
Short and others. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
Manitoba. 


Winnipeg—The Union Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $10,000,009; S. H. Bowman, G. F. Piper, F. E. Kenaston 
and others, 


authorized 
Thompson 








BUSINESS CHANGES. 


Alabama. 


Alabama Lumber, 
entered the wholesale 





Coal & Timber 
yellow pine 


Birmingham—The 
Company recently 
trade. 

Gordon—A, J. Ligons is out of the lumber business. 

Mobile—A. R. Good & Co. have removed to St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Arkausas. 


Hamburg—The E. M. Strawn Lumber Company 
been succeeded by the Missouri & Arkansas 
Company, of Clinton, Mo. 

Heth—The Ross-Attley Lumber Company 
its capital stock from $40,000 to $50,000 


has 
Lumber 


has increased 


California. 

Monterey—The Rodrick-Steadman Company has been 
succeeded by the Loma Prieta Lumber Company, of San 
Francisco. 

Colorado. 

Boulder—W. R. Cambridge has been appointed receiver 
for the Colorado Consolidated Lumber Company. 

Grand Vallevy—The Grand Valley Lumber & Supply 
Company has been suceeded by Harry G. Koch. 

Georgia. 

Atlanta—The Kennesaw 
is out of business, 

Murphy—The Ashburn 
to Holley, Fla. 


Hardwood Lumber Company 


Lumber Company has removed 


Illinois. 


Decatur—The Ale *xander 
suceeeded by the 
of St. Louis, Mo. 
Osco—Samuleson & 
by E. G. Samuelson. 


Lumber 
Darlington 


Company has been 
Lumber Company, 
been succeeded 


Westerlund have 


Indiana. 


Angola—Waugh & Carver have been succeeded by the 
Angola Manufacturing Company. 

Connersville—The Indiana Furniture 
of business. 


Company is out 


Iowa. 
Clinton—Ingwersen, Borbeck & Co. 
ceeded by Joseph Borbeck as 
error. 
Des Moines—S. 
for the S. 


have not been suc- 
previously reported in 


A. Merrill has been appointed receiver 
C. Lee Lumber Company. 





NEW MILLS AND CASUALTIES. 


Mason City—The Nye-Schneider-Fowler Company 
been succeeded by the Independent Grain & L 
Company. 
Kansas. 
LaVern—The LaVern Lumber 
tered the lumber business, 


Kentucky. 


Simpson & Son have been succeed 
Builders’ Supply Company. 


Company recent] 


Dry Ridge—P. 
the Dry Ridge 


Kevil—A. Evans recently entered the lumber 
ness. 
Paducah—Milliken & Sayles are out of business 


Maine. 
MacGregor has 
Company. 
Massachusetts. 


Huckins & Co. 
Huckins Company. 


Michigan. 


Central Lumber 


South 
by the 


Lincoln—John 
John MacGregor 


been sur 


3oston—P. S. 
the P. S. 


have been succes 


Detroit—The 
ness. 
Detroit—H. C. Hitchcock & Co. 
planing mill business. 4 
Minnesota. 
Mankato—The +e oe Lumber 
succeeded by the G. W. Monks 


Company is out of si- 


recently enter 


Company h 
Lumber Compar 


Pine River—The Pine ‘River Lumber Manuf g 
Company has made a change in ownership. 
Mississippi. 
Greenwood—T. P. Price has been succeeded by T 


P. Price Lumber 
Jackson—L. C. 


Company. 
Adams is out of the 


Missouri. 


lumber bu ss 


Campbell—The Garetson-Hilton Lumber Comp: 
St. Louis, has sold out. 
Lawson—J. M. Morrow & Co. have been succes by 


J. M. Morrow 
Mountain 
sold out. 


& Son. 


View—The Bunker Lumber 


Nebraska. 


Compa as 


Columbus—The P. D. Smith Company, of Linco is 
sold out. 
Kenesaw—The McIntosh Lumber Company h een 


succeeded by the G. N. Lumber 
New Jersey. 


City—The Merchants’ Bex & Lumber Company 
Atlantic Box & Lumber Comp of 


Coon Company 


Jersey 
has sold out to the 
New York city. 

Morristown—The Dalrymple-Hastings Company; Willis 
K. Howell —_— receiver. 

Newark— M. Smith has sold out 


Lumber Sameer. 
New York. 


to the Dor Sol 


Buffalo—The Niederpruem Company has _ iner¢ 1 its 
capital stock from $40,000 to $100,000. 

New York City—Alexander V. — has been ap- 
pointed receiver for Samuel F. Proc 





New York City—Bush, Fassett & Krusen hay: 
succeeded by Bush «& Fassett. 

New York City—The S. E. Kellar Lumber Co 
has settled with creditors at 35 cents on the do 
notes. Liabilities, $290.309 and assets, $190,000. 

New York City—J. L. Philips & Co., of Thom 


Ga., have opened a sales office at 220 Broadway 
Warsaw—Montgomery & Richardson have _ bee 
ceeded by E. T. Montgomery. 
North Carolina. 
High Point—The Empire Chair Company 
its capital stock from $25,000 to $40,000. 


has in sed 


Supply—The R. W. McKeithan Company recent en- 
tered the lumber business with R. W. McKeitha: es- 
ident, and W. O. McKeithan, secretary-treasuret 

Wilmington—The Behrends «& Riley Furniture Com- 


has changed its name to the 
Company. 


; North Dakota. 


30ttineau—The St. Anthony & Dakota 

pany has sold out to Nelson & Thomas. 
Ohio. 

Cleveland—The Northern Ohio Lumber Compa has 
increased its capital stock from $50,000 to $125 

Delton—H. R. Pelton recently entered the lumb« 1Sl- 
ness, 

Freemont—A. E. 
have been appointed 
Company. 

Monroeville—The 


pany 
niture 


sehrends-Zieg!: “ur- 


Elevato m- 


Culbert and Charles E. 


W ner 
receivers for the ' 


Fremont 
Burdett Piano Company has as d 
Oklahoma. 


Manufacturing Company |! 
Tulsa Rig & Reel Company. 


Oregon. 


Tulsa—The Osage 
succeeded by the 


Albany—-Thompson & Cramer are out of the git 
business. 
Pennsylvania. 
Greencastle—J. R. Davison is out of the lumb: Si- 


ness, 

Philadelphia—The Whiting Manufacturing Com} ¢ 
Abingdon, Va., has opened offices at 1121 Girard s 

Pittsburg—The Pittsburg Lumber Company is I 
business. 

Rhode Island. 

Westerly—Babcock & Wilcox have 

Babcock & Swinney. 


been succes 


Tennessee. 

Cookeville—Charles E. Jellicorse 

H. T. Whitson have organized the 
Bros. Lumber Company. 


and J. H., W. 
Jellicorse & W 


Texas. 


Amarillo—The Roscoe Lumber Company, of Merk iS 
sold out. 
3eaumont—The H. S. 
filed with the secretary 
dissolution. 
Beaumont—Joseph Muth has been 
for the Landry Lumber Company. 
Center—The O. L. McKnight Lumber Compa: 
been succeeded by the Jordan-Sanders Lumber Cor 
Uvalde—The Citizens’ Lumber Company has i! 
its capital stock from $15,000 to $22,400. 


Utah. 


Garland—Jensen Bros. have been succeeded 
Jensen Bros. Lumber & Machine Company. 


Virginia. 
D. Miller & Co. have 


3ovkin Lumber Compa 
of state its articles of c 


appointed 1 


3aker Mines—I. remov' 
Hiwassee. 

Charlottesville—The United States Locust Pin Com] 
has been succeeded by the Virginia Turning Cor! 
tion. 
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dquarters to Philadelphia, Pa. 
Washington. 
Young-Cole 


iviille—The Lumber 








olk—The Tilghman Lumber Company has removed 


Company 


has 





& J. W. Floars were destroyed by fire March 3, with loss 
of $3,500; partially covered by insurance. 


Ohio. 


Toledo—Kieper Bros.’ furniture factory was damaged 
to the extent of between $50,000 and $75,000 by fire March 


d its style to the Little Mashell Lumber Company. 9. It is reported that the plant will be rebuilt. 
ett—The Everett Manufacturing Company has sold 

ding to the Indiana Bent Rung Ladder Company, Texas. 

iana, Pa. : 4 Jacksonville—The crate factory of Alexander Bros. was 
eetown—A_ receiver has been applied for the destroyed by fire March 1, with loss of $10,000; insur- 
son-Gardner Lumber Company. ance, $3,000. 

e—The Arrow Lumber & Shingle Company has Vermont 

ed its capital stock from $10,000 to $50,000. — a ; a ; 

oemish—The Guhr Lumber Company has increased Williamsville—Arthur M. Merrifield’s chair and basket 


ital stock from $5,000 to $20,000. 
ialmi—Thompson & Johnson are 


West Virginia. 


out of business. 


The Interstate Lumber Company is closing out. 


ed Wisconsin. 


du Lae—H. C. Moore has sold his inte 


rest in the 


F ilu Lac Lumber Company to the Moore & Gallo- 
"\ ompany. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
British Columbia. 
adi , e—The Elk Lumber Company has been succeeded 


Union 


Lumber Company, of Winnipeg, 
Company 


Man. 
has 


has bees 


has been 


( ide he Yale-Columbia Lumber y_h 
ieceeded by the Union Lumber Company, of Win- 
Man. 
( plix—The Bowman Lumber Company a ! 
ied by the Union Lumber Company, of Winnipeg, 
. ; Saskatchewan. 
ws—The Red Deer Lumber Company has | 
: ied by the Union Lumber Company, of Winnipeg, 
M 

















NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


Alabama. 

lusia—The Empire Lumber Company is making 

ve repairs to cost about $20,000. A gang, heavy 

” sizer, hog, slab slasher, engines and other ma- 
will be added 

Arkansas. 
: eenta—The Ayer-Lord Tie Company has completed 
ee creosoting plant and expects to put it into op- 
in a short time. It is the largest in the south 
give employment to over 300 men. Pe 
H a—The W. D. Reeves Lumber Company will re- 
1 ts planing mill which was burned in January with 

Z of $75.000. ; ; 

‘s e Rock—The Standard Block Company will build 
for the manufacture of shuttle blocks with a 

saa ‘ ipacity of 5,000, 

Sor California. 
sholtz—Charles A. Kallstrom is remodeling his 

= ele mill and will double the capacity. Its present 
its ] pacity is 180,000 shingles. 
Louisiana. 
ail fenton—W. H. Smith & Sons are building a planing 
n connection with their saw mill. 
Michigan. 
Citv—The Badger Woodenware Company will 
large factory 80x220 feet in size and will manu- 
ull kinds of woodenware. . ; : 
geton—The Cartier Lumber Company 1s spending 
$25,000 in repairing and increasing the capacity 
mill. A new shingle mill with a daily capacity 
00 shingles will be added. 
Minnesota. 

( sset—Dunn & Marcia are remodeling their mill 
it present has a daily capacity of 30,000 feet of 
and 100,000 shingles. 

. North Carolina. 

we ern—The Mills-Campbell Lumber Company will 

: planing mill with a daily capacity of 100,000 feet 
cost about $15,000. 

I gton—The Cape Fear Lumber Company will re- 

, mill recently burned at a loss of $100,000. 

. South Carolina. 
sville—The J. H. Blake Lumber Company is com- 
overhauling its mill and adding band saws, lath 

P gle equipments. 
si- South Dakota. 
| Citvy—The Lanphere-Hinrichs Company has com- 
2 the erection of its saw mill which has a daily 
I of 50,000. 
Tennessee. 
. ton—The Regent Lumber Company, of Groton, 
is begun the erection of a saw mill with a daily 


of 20,000 feet. 
Washington. 
d—The Woodland Shingle Compar 
mill which was started 


its shingle 





concrete dry kilns 
. R. Good & Co. have begun tl 
foot addition to their woodwor 
ail lition will about double the presen 
tt—The Ferry-Baker Lumber Compi 
ight shingle machines to its prese 
! wi increase the company’s capac 
West Virginia. 
The Georgia Lumber Company 


building about 


CASUALTIES. 


Illinois. 
gton—A fire in the lumber 


ry brick to cost 








yard ( 


= iused a loss of $5,000. 
Maine. 
ownfield—The saw mill:of Charle 
by fire February 29, with a k 
Minnesota. 
olis—The Shevlin-Carpenter Com 


ibout $1,000 by fire March 2. 


Mississippi. 
Chitto—Fire at the plant of the 
S Company, March 2, 
eet of lumber; partial insurance. 





North Carolina. 
Dry kilns at the plant of the 
Company were destroyed by 
of $2,000; insurance, $800. 
nt—The saw mills and dry 










kilns 








any 


fire 


has com- 
fall. It 


iV 
last 


capacity of 225,000 shingles and in addition 


1e erection of 
king factory. 
t capacity. 

adding 
equipment 
about 40 


is 
ont 
ity 


* will erect a 
$25,000. 


f J. C. Britt, 


s E. Hill was 
of $10,000; 


SS 
ipany 
B. 


E. Brister 


destroyed a shed and about 


Maxwell 


of William B. 


suffered 


Bros. 
February 23, 


factory was destroyed by fire February 29, with loss of 
$6,000; 


partly insured. ? 
Virginia. 

Dendron—A large storage shed filled with box shooks 
and belonging to the Surry Lumber Company was de- 
stroyed by fire March 2, with loss of $6,000. 

Washington. 

Sultan—The . Superior Mill Company’s mill was de- 

stroyed by fire early this week. The mill had a daily 


capacity of 100,000 shingles. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION. 








Court Will Make Report on Tennessee Case. 


BristoLt, VA., March 10.—The clerk and master of the 
chancery court at Johnson City is preparing to make an 
important report in the case of the Galloway-Pease Lumber 
Company vs. the Unaka Lumber Company, now pending 


before Chancellor Hal H. Haynes, of this city. 
of the most important lumber suits that has 
in east Tennessee in years. 
Indian Agent Sustained by Supreme Court. 

ASHLAND, WIs., March 10.-—Maj. S. W. Campbell, Indian 
agent, has been advised that he has been sustained by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the case of Antoinne 
G. Starr vs. S. W. Campbell, involving the holding in trust 


This is one 
been brought 


by Mr. Campbell the proceeds of sales of timber from 
Indian lands. The court decided that the restriction as to 
the alienation of Indian lands in Wisconsin applied also 
to the sale of timber thereon. 


Sues for Payment for Occupancy of Property. 


HoQguiaAM. WASH., March 7 Suits have been instituted 
by the 8. E. Slade Lumber Company against the Northern 
Pacific Railway Company to ascertain the exact location of 


its property and the rights of the railroad company in 
building the new steel bridge. In one suit the mill company 
asks for $5,000 damages for the use and occupancy of its 
tidelands and uplands by the railroad company. 


Expect New Jersey Company to Pay Out in Full. 


MORRISTOWN, N. J... March 7.—The Dalrymple-Hastings 
Company, extensive lumber and millwork concern of this 
city, is in the hands of W. K. Howell as receiver. The 
liabilities are approximately $25.000 and it is believed 
ereditors will receive 100 cents on the dollar. The press 
of financial conditions and lack of building is given as the 
cause of the trouble. 

Sues for Balance of Contract. 
San FrANciIsScO, CaL., March 9.—The Union Trust Com 


pany, of this city, as executor and trustee of the estate of 
the late Bartlett Doe, has filed suit at Placerville against 
the El Dorado Lumber Company for $50,000. The trust 
company alleges that this amount is due for construction 
work on the railroad which the late Mr. Doe built from 
Placerville to Camino. About 835.000 has been paid on the 
contract, but this suit is for the balance. 


Trustee Appointed Receiver. 


Detroir, Micu., March 6.—The First National bank has 
applied to the circuit court to have the Security Trust Com 
pany appointed receiver for the Perry Lumber Company, of 
Sault Ste. Marie. The trust company is already the trustee 
under a mortgage securing about $300,000 of indebtedness. 
The bank is a creditor for $45,000, and the company has 
assets worth about $400,000. Judge Murphy has given the 
receiver permission to buy a certain tract of land in Canada 
for $20,000. 


1s 


Receivers Appointed for South Carolina County. 


Conway, S. C., March 10.—F. B. Wetherill, J. C. Courly 
and J. N. Howard have been appointed receivers of the 
Kanawha Lumber Company. of this city. The company 
was incorporated under Virginia laws. The receivers’ bonds 


were fixed at $15,000 each. 


Referee in Bankruptcy Upheld by District Court. 


Catro, ILL., March 7.—Judge F. M. Wright, of the 
States district court, has upheld the decision of : 
Grant, referee in bankruptcy of the F. E. Creelman Lumber 
& Manufacturing Company, in regard to the package of bank 
stocks and other valuable papers to the value of $15,000 
found in a safe deposit vault in New Orleans marked F. FE 
Creelman. Mrs. Creelman claimed this her personal 
property. but Referee Grant decided the evidence did not 
sustain her claim. 


Files Suit for Commission. 


MINN., March 7.—IIansen 
an action in district court 


United 
W. J 


as 


Smith of 
recover 


this city, 
commis 


DULUTH, 


has brought 10 





THE LUMBER LOADER OF THE COAD 


sions amounting to $100,000 from Wirt 
of the Duluth, Rainy Lake & Winnipeg railroad, and one 
of the moving spirits of the Virginia Lumber Company and 
i member of the syndicate which has promoted and operated 
both the road and the lumber company for the last six 
years. Mr. Smith alleges that he was approached by Mr. 
Cook to get aid in financing his enterprises and that he 
(Smith) induced C. F. Ruggles, of Chicago, to advance 
money, the total of which he says was about $2,000,000. 
Smith says that he was to get a commission of 5 percent 
on money secured, and this would make his claim $100,000, 
Mr. Cook has not filed his answer yet. 


II. Cook, president 


Files Mechanics’ Lien for Payment of Supplies. 
EvLporA, Iowa, March 9.—The 
the Bagnell Timber Company 
have each filed mechanics’ 


Hearne Timber 
and the Moss Tie Company 
liens against the Des Moines, 
lowa Falls & Northern Railroad Company for $27,596.74 
for lumber, ties and other material furnished in the con 
struction of the road to the point it has now reached. 


Company, 


Receiver for Colorado Company. 


30ULDER, Con., March 6 The Colorado Consolidated Lum 
ber Company, with mills at Fraser and Monarch, was thrown 
into bankruptcy February 26, and William R. Cambridge 
was appointed receiver. It is alleged that the company has 
an indebtedness of $574,000, It is also alleged that on 
January 15 $500,000 worth of the company’s bonds were 
pledged to secure an indebtedness of $125.000, and a lien 
thus created giving certain creditors rights over others 
when the deed was filed. It is also claimed that the Peters 
Trust Company foreclosed the mortgage in order to benefit 
the creditors who were given the lien. The company owns 
fifteen miles of railroad which it built at a cost $200,000, 





ot 


Petitioners Want Chance With Other Creditors. 


GRAND RAPIDS, Micu., March 10. Ilarry Widdicomb, jr., 
W. O. Hughart and the Union City Lumber Company, of this 


city, have tiled a petition in involuntary bankruptcy against 
the Kelley Lumber & Shingle Company, of Traverse City 
which two months ago went into the hands of Jerry Sulii- 
van as trustee. The petitioners claim to be creditors to 
amount of $9,254, and want an equal chance with the other 


creditors, 


Philadelphia Company a Voluntary Bankrupt. 








PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 10.—The Holloway Lumber 
Company, with offices 312 Areadle pbuiiding, went into 
voluntary bankruptcy Saturday morning after having been 
in an unsound conditon for months, due to losses on unfor- 
tunate investmeats and made more acute by the financial 
und industrial depression beginning last fall. The petition, 
which was filed by John F. Holloway as an individual and 
trading as the Holloway Lumber Company, was granted 
It had been known that Mr Holloway was trying to 
weather the financial storm and every assistance had been 
lent him. The liabilities are reported to be $32,688.20 and 
the assets $33,698.18 Edward F. Hoffman was appointed 
receiver. The business will, however. be continued as here 
tofore at the present offices. H. E. Clark, of Glen Campbell, 
has practically been at the head of the business, Mr. Hollo 
way savs, for a vear, during which time he has acted as 
his selling agent in this city The company's creditors are 
mostiy all for small amounts, only one being over $4,000, 
and that for $4,582.24 


New York Company Settles With Creditors. 


New York, N. Y.. March 9 The S&S. EF. Kellar Lumber 
Company, against whom a petition in bankruptcy was filed 
last November, has arranged a settlement with its creditors 


on the basis of 35 cents on the dollar, payable in notes 
indorsed by S. L. Eastman, the well known maple flooring 
mabtufacturer, of Saginaw, Mich The company was incor 
porated in 1905 with a capital stock of 850,000 and even 
tually built up a large business, a considerable part of 
which was with speculative builders, and at the time of 


the failure the trouble was attributed to heavy losses among 








builders and also to an order issued by the city building 
department changing the sizes of beams from 4x8 to 3x10 
for use in loeal building The S. Kk. Kellar Lumber Com 
pany claimed to have on hand a large quantity of the old 
size which could not be promptly disposed of The liabili 
ties amounted to mot than S275,000 and S. L. Eastman. 
who indorses the notes, is said to be a ereditor to the extent 








of about S75,000 
BABB OOOO" 
SAVES TIME AND LUMBER. 

Progressive lumbermen are always interested in time 
and Jabor saving devices, for the simple reason that 
time and labor spell money. 

It is claimed by the manufacturer that the Coad 
lumber loader and ‘chain binder, illustrated herewith, 
not only saves time and labor, but also lumber as, in 


the usual course of loading and unloading a wagon over 
the wheel, boards are frequently split, broken or other- 
wise injured. 

The Coad loader a patented article. 
recently placed on the market, but its advantages 
are obvious and its price low it has met with a flatter- 
ing reception. It is extremely simple in construction, 
needs no adjustment, has nothing to get out of order 


a4 


is 


It was only 


as 


and should last a lifetime. 
The maker, the Coad Manufacturing Company, 36 
La Salle street, Chicago, will be glad to give all in- 


quiries full and courteous attention. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Saley Among the Iowans— Money Easier With Hawkeye Retail Lumbermen—Early Estimates in Evidence—Status of Sales 
Stocks and Collections—Trade Marking Time— Observations of Salesmen and on the Recent Annual Meeting, 


TRADE CONDITIONS REPORTED AT THE SIOUX 
CITY MEETING. 

Rk. J. Patterson, Correctionville, says there has been 
a big picking up, and he believes trade wili be as good 
as Jast year. Yellow pine is sold almost exclusively. 
Collections have not been up and coming as in some 
former seasons, 

If business continues as it has started, and promises, 
c. A. Bennett, righthand man of G. F. Hughes, Hor 
nick, will have no reason to complain. Collections 
never were better than last fall. When the lid, was 
on the banks the farmers who had money deposited, 
not supposing they could get it, gave cheeks, and in 
this way many of them paid debts which in flush 
times might have had a longer run. White pine and 
hemlock have been handled, but now it is largely 
yellow pine, to which the earpenters do not object, 
particularly if it is shortleaf. 

G. S. Lane, Webster City, has nine vards, and at his 
points trade is not brisk, although there is some figur- 
ing and some selling. There is less inquiry than at 
a corresponding time in 1907, At one of Mr. Lane’s 
points a farmer’s vard is going in, $3,000 having been 
raised for the undertaking, and the balance required 
will be borrowed. 

With J. EK. Walsh, of Weart & Lysart, Marcus, trade 
is opening up fair. The farmers here, as elsewhere 
in the state, have money to burn. This town has 
900 population and three yards, the territory in one 
direction reaching away for twenty-four miles. 

Holstein, named after the breed of my old black 
cow, is a town of 1,200 inhabitants, German almost to 
a man, two yards and six saloons, the latter paying a 
license of $1,000 each. It has the reputation of being 
one of the most prosperous towns of its size in the 
state. (©. H. Haas is located in this town, and is 
selling as much lumber this vear as formerly. There 
will he more residence building in town this year than 
there was last. There has been no let down in eollee 
tions. Mr. Haas stuek to white pine as long as he 
could, and then Jaid in the southern product. His 
German customers do not object to yellow pine dimen 
sion, but they want Idaho white pine boards. Mr. 
Haas is also interested in several banks. 

At one time A. J. Colson was a wholesale dealer in 
Omaha, but now he is taking life easier by operating 
retail yards at Coneord and Wakefield. A year ago he 
was so busy he couldn’t take care of his trade, but 
now there is nothing doing. He has an eye on the 
crops; if they turn out well this season the lumber 
business will piek up. The farmers are selling off their 
hogs and eattle, using the money, Mr, Colson thinks, 
to pay their bank loans. His stoeks have heen north- 
ern and western stuff, but he is now turning to the 
south. He bought two ears of vellow pine so cheap 
that he was afraid of it, but the hoys at the yards tell 
him it is as fine as silk. Collections have been good. 

Walter Slagle, Alton, with a long line of yards, is 
of the opinion that there will be less complaint about 
business when the settling process is completed. Years 
ago Mr. Slagle was a student of flying machines to an 
extent that he made kites that would drag him over 
the frozen ground, and at times come near undressing 
him. He thinks that the suecessful flying machine will 
finally come... When automobiles become so common 
that the rich reach for new sensations and exclusive- 
ness they will want the flying machine. 

G. O. Fuller, Minneapolis, has charge of the lumber 
end of the MeCaull-Webster Elevator Company, having 
twenty-four vards to look after, eighteen of them in 
South Dakota, the remaining six in Nebraska and 
North Dakota. He is figuring more estimates this 
vear than in ten vears, but he is working for them. 
The farmers have an idea that lumber is lower and 
consequently they have building on the brain. In 
North Dakota the mail order houses are raising eon- 
siderable Cain. Stocks at the vards are small, which 
appears to be a souree of gratification to Mr. Fuller. 
Collections never were better, but they have been 
pushed. At the Nebraska points vellow pine is han 
dled. 

J. P. Knox, Primghar, calls his the banner leeture 
town of its size in the United States. The little city 
has a population of 800 and has a leeture course of 
eleven numbers, the talent eosting $1,100. Neither is 
this a spurt, but is kept up year after vear. Mr. 
Knox says I onee had his photograph with me and the 
train on which I was riding was wreeked—and he 
thinks the photo did it. The outlook is as good as in 
former years. ‘‘Why, they may sell two or three bills 
while I am here,’’ said he. Pessimism plays little part 
in his makeup. He never has bought a earload of 
yellow pine. Collections are as good as ever. 

FE. C. Spurr, Carroll, has charge of ten of the twentv- 
nine yards of the W. T. Joyee Company. His man- 
agers are doing some figuring, but the estimates are 
going all over the country. Generally speaking, the 
prospect is less bright than the sun at noonday. He 
is filling up with vellow pine. Last year the stocks 
were composed of from 35 to 40 pereent of the south- 
ern product, and this year he thinks the percentage 
may run as high as 75. Mr. Spurr is a lumberman who 
insists that the local managers in charge of his yards 
shall post themselves in lumber matters. This journal 








goes to all of the Joyce yards, and on one oceasion 
when Mr. Spurr discovered the paper unopened he dis- 
charged the manager, saying to him that when the 
company was at the expense of placing in his hands 
the information that would make him more competent 
as a manager and more credit to his town as a citizen, 
and he did not avail himself of it, some man must 
take his place who would. 

J. G. Sherman, in charge of the yard of the Citizens’ 
Lumber Company, Ft. Dodge, is not predicting that 
this year will he a big one for trade. Last year busi- 
ness was good. Mr. Sherman did not tell me this, but 
it came to my ears that they have been raising the 
old Harry with prices in this hustling city. The shed 
at this yard is one of the few in the country in which 
lumber is stored on end, a deseription of which was 
once given in this department. 

C. F. Cooch, Cushing, with the Joyce Company, is 
having a fair trade. Last vear was the banner one, 
and this promises to be as good. Cushing is a one- 
vard town, with a population of 3800. 

The Schoeneman Bros. Company, with headquarters 
at Hawarden, has sixteen yards, and one of the broth- 
ers tells me that at a half of the vards they are having 
a fair business and at the other half it is quiet. 

Tom Potter presides over the yard of the Green Bay 
Lumber Company, Harlan. Last vear the company did 
a good business, but there is nothing in sight to speak 
of at present. Practically the whole stock is yellow 
pine. Collections are an improvement on those of a 
vear ago. 


L. V. Chamberlain, Lestor, is doing more business 





W. N. HALLAM, OF SIOUX CITY, IOWA. 


than he was last vear. He holds down the only yard 
in a town of 350 population. 

T. S. Vaughan, with J. H. Queal & Co., Yankton, 
S. D., sees no big jobs in the city, but knows that 
something will be doing. 

With A. L. Denio, Alta, trade is very quiet. A year 
ago he had business to the extent of $8,000 on his 
books, as against a very small amount now. He has 
put in several cars of vellow pine this season. Col- 
leetions have been poor. Mr. Denio’s countenance is 
as clean cut as a cameo, and oftentimes he is taken 
for a Catholie priest with a common necktie on. He 
is a good deal of a politician, and none but a profes- 
sional can jerk poetry more handily than he. 

L. D. Beardsley, Laurens, commonly known ag the 
‘*Elder,’’ is putting in vellow pine and hemlock. 
Trade is opening up without much vim this spring. 
There are those who are talking about building, but 
they don’t get down to figuring. i 

J. D. Heek, Albert City, a town of 300 souls and 
two yards, is well pleased with the way business is 
starting out. 

N. S. Moore, Akron, has figured more bills this vear 
than all of last, but he doesn’t predict how many sales 
will materialize. In an experienee of seventeen years 
1907 was the lightest. Plenty of improvements are 
needed, but the men who should make them appear to 
be on the anxious seat and are waiting. Mr. Moore 
never has had a piece of vellow pine dimension in his 
yard. A year or so ago I had a commission to buy a 
violin for a son of Mr. Moore, and he says the trouble 
is that when one boy gets hold of the fiddle and an- 
other a horn they make so much darned noise that he 
ean’t read. 

Clarence Brotherton, Remsen, says that residences 
worth $10,000 will be built in that town this season. 
The burg has 1,000 population and three yards, and 
from north to south a stretch of territory of thirty 
miles. Ninety percent of the people of the town and 
Trade is not 


the surrounding country are Germans. 





showing up in great shape, but there is no reason y 
later on there will not be business. Mr. Brotherton 
cidentally remarked, ‘‘The American people are o 
mistic, yet at the same time easily frightened out 
their boots’’; and I conclude that he expects tr 
when this fright shall have been overcome. H 
carrying about a full line of yellow pine. 

John Knox, Mareus, has recently figured a 
many bills, and he calls the prospect right for a 
trade. Barn builders are asking for yellow pine. 

Fred Moore, with M. A. Moore, La Mars, could 
speak in high terms of the outlook. Business in 
town has been exceedingly small. An appropriatio 
$175,000 has been made for a postoffice building, 
it is not known when it will go up. ‘‘That is di 
Senator Allison,’? Mrs Moore remarked. M. A. M 
has been spending the winter in Honolulu and is 
pected home in about a month. 

A. Striet, Ashton, is having a quiet trade, yet 
not without hope, as last year at a corresponding 
there was not much of a show for business, but 
roundup at the end of the year was fairly satisfaci 
His is a German community, and white pine is wa 
when it can be had. Mr. Striet is pretty well stox 
—as heavily as he cares to be, he says. 

R. W. Merrill, formerly in charge of the yard ot 
Townsend & Merrill Company, Fort Dodge, 
switched from lumber to plaster, and, though o 
the lumber business, he attends the meetings of 
retail lumbermen by gravity. Maybe I can’t 
right down into Mr. Merrill’s head and _ read 
thoughts, but it wouldn’t surprise me if he misses 
pleasure of shoving out boards. 

Business with the F. M. Slagle & Co. line of 
with headquarters at Alton, Manager Sam Li 
tells me, is spotted. At one town business is 66 
cent ahead of that of last year, but the line at | 
will show up a decrease of 25 percent. 

To George F. Sokol, with the Schell Lumber ( 
pany, Sibley, the outlook is encouraging for cor 
trade, but little will be done in town. 

Bob Stewart, Fort Dodge, always genial and sn 
ing, has charge of nine of the thirty-two yards of 
Citizens’ Lumber Company, and says that practi 
trade has been nothing, but now it is something. 
an experience of twenty-seven years it has been 
observation that when business has been good in 
town it was light in the country, and when good 
the country building in the towns is practically 
standstill, hence his conclusion that later on thers 
be something doing by the farmers. As the 
passed through Pomeroy Mr. Stewart recited his 
perience in a cyclone in that town, the most disast 
to life of any that have ever visited the state, fifty 
people losing their lives and a large number being 


jured. The cyclone immediately followed a heavy rain, 


which is contrary to the idea of the public, it gene 


ally being thought that once it begins to rain 
danger is past. He is confident that the damage 
done in three minutes—in fact, in so short a time ¢ 
the buildings were destroyed before it was rea! 
that there was danger. A day or two following 
destruction the erowd that visited the town num! 
10,000, many driving a distance of forty miles, 
everything that could be carried away was stolen. 
Stewart says that by this act his confidence 
shaken in humanity. Instead of giving assistance 
crowd did its best to lighten the personal posses 
of the stricken town. In a bedroom in Mr. Stew 
house hung his clothes in a pocket of which w 
sack of money he had brought up from the vard, 
some marauder even got this. ‘‘ How about your s! 
on-end shed in Fort Dodge?’’ I asked Mr. Stewart 
is a space saver, a labor saver, but a terror whe 
come to invoice,’’ said he. 

George Price, with the Wisconsin Lumber Com] 
Pioneer, says business has been dull since the firs’ 
the vear. Last vear the corn crop was poor, 0 
largely to the amount of rain when the corn s! 
have been worked. He thinks that the prospect 
good crop would start things up. 

W. T. Shepherd, Harlan, who audits fourteen o 
fifty vards belonging to the Green Bay Lumber ( 
pany, reports that trade is quiet, but that he se 
good reason for it. There is no cackling, and if ' 
is no eackling in February and March there a1 
eggs in April. Putting in vellow pine is a groun 
ease. 

Mark A. Miller, Sioux Falls, is traveling su} 
tendent for the twenty-four vards of the John W. 
hill Lumber Company, with headquarters in that 
Business is a little lighter than it was last year. 
week there was a meeting of the local managers 
it was learned that to Mareh 1 only eight yards sl 
a decrease in business. The last two weeks ther 
been a good deal of figuring. The stock of the 
pany is now assembled at Sioux Falls and Abilen¢ 
shipped local to the various yards, all the mat: 
that comes to Sioux Falls being yellow pine. 

F. I. Gardiner, Paton, with the Lane-Moore Lut 
Company, used to be a principal of schools, and 
he found himself browsing in this department 
couldn’t stop it. 
his becoming a lumberman to that fact. 
points to business later on. 


It became a habit and he ascri 
The pros] 
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seri 
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WHAT THE TRAVELING SALESMEN SAID. 


F. M. Morrill, Minneapolis, who travels for the Itaska 
mber Company, does not predict what the future 
iy be. He had a nice trade that started up January 
5, but after a while it let down and now it is quiet. 
Harry S. Osgood, Spokane, representing the Wheeler, 
sood Company, Tacoma, Wash., has been in Ne- 
aska, and thinks that business ought to be good in 
at state, and if it shall not prove so he will be un- 
le to account for it. Mr. Osgood is suffering from 
umatism and now knows how many specifics there 
for the disease. One friend advised him to wear 
; antirheumatic ring, another showed him a chestnut 
at he was carrying in his pocket, and others recom- 
nded the use of so many kinds of dope that the mere 
uning of them would fill a scrap book. It is so easy 
cure the rheumatism, yet so many of us have it! 
C. E. Isenberger, Minneapolis, eastern sales agent for 
» Potlatch Lumber Company, Potlatch, Ida., had the 
vars in his room which appealed to my cultivated 
ste. And, by the way, not at a headquarters in the 
tel was there a poor cigar passed out. Mr. Isen- 
ser’s territory is largely in the Dakotas, and in 
ith Dakota there is something doing. Stocks are 
rve and business will not hum until they are re- 
ed. In some of the Dakota towns estimates are 








J. P. Lansing, Minneapolis, with the Puget Sound 
ills & Timber Company, Seattle, is of the opinion 
conditions will remain as they are until prices 
ike bottom, and no one will know when the bottom 
reached until prices begin to go up. Advancing 
ices are the panacea of trade. 
Hi. Neubert, of Hartmann & Neubert, Des Moines, 
ing to the price of yellow pine had a+good trade in 
ember, January and February, but since that date 
ere has been a dropping off. He looks for business 
to pick up in thirty days or thereabout. Yellow pine, 
he says, has come to stay. 

Joseph Jackson, sales manager for the Lamb-Davis 

imber Company, Leavenworth, Wash., says trade is 

little quiet, but he is looking for it to improve with- 
the next month. 

I. H. Flatau, Minnearolis, representing the What- 
com Falls Mill Company, Bellingham, Wash., has ob- 
served that trade with many of the retail dealers is 

nproving. 

James A. Elliott, Fremont, Neb., represents the Con- 
solidated Fuel Company, of that city, and has been 
engaged in the retail and wholesale business for thirty 

ears. This company sells lumber as well as coal, and 
Mr. Elliott says that while business is dull he believes 
it is coming. 

I’. W. Henderson, Council Bluffs, who travels for the 
Rock Island Sash & Door Works, says that in Ne- 
braska the prospect is fair and that in some sections 

ade does not lack much of being normal. Wheat is 
fair, in the eastern part of the state there 

‘ing plenty of moisture in the shape of snow, and 

in in the western part. 

W. N. Hallam, manager of the business of the City 
Sash & Door Company, Sioux City, reports that trade 

s been rather quiet, but he is receiving an increased 

mber of estimates, which is an indication that there 

ilding in the air. In April he will look for a 
for the better. Mr. Hallam had on exhibition 
venty doors in oak and pine. 
James T. Crocket, a descendant of David Crockett, 
famous hunter and politician, traveling sales agent 


f 


cing 


ange 


at r the Louisiana Red Cypress Company, New Orleans, 
ed s that the 


last week was the best since October. It 


ill be observed that James has clipped one of the 


his name. ‘‘If old Dave had been wise he 
nd ldn’t have gone on writing that extra t all his 


> he said. 
3urbank, 
x City, 


of the Curtis Sash & Door Company, 
thinks there will be trade when spring 


ns opens, yet the dealers may buy in smaller quantities 
‘s an formerly. 
a s company has a fine exhibit of mill work. 


3uilding in Sioux City is backward. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE SIDE. 


gain IT will ask, if these are salesmen who will not 
the pains to register, whose fault is it if their 
s are not brought before the great reading public? 

Thursday the Commercial Club held a banquet in 
yrdinary, and as we stopped on our way from the 
: ing room and looked at the gathering we said to a 
' _that for good looks any smart lady would pick 

imbermen every time. 

would be an excellent idea if at all of these dis- 

association meetings there was a badge of some 

A piece of ribbon an inch long would brand us. 
tired in the lobby of the Mondamin asking men 
’ belonged to us or not. I asked the question of 
it man, and before he understood it was neces 

to speak so loud that some of the boys gathered 

d to see if there was a row. 

e of the richest features of the occasion was to 
_C. E. Greef try to phaze the dozen and a half 
tresses. 

> first meeting of this association I attended was 

in the ordinary of the Mondamin, then for lack 

it was taken to the Garretson. This time it 

ld in the Odd Fellows’ hall, and if the associa- 
continues to grow as it has it will be necessary to 
the meetings out on the lawn. 

ny spiel I named five state associations the meet- 
“which I had attended, there not being at one 
sessions a larger number than was gathered on 
s occasion. The meeting of this Northwestern Iowa 
ation would stand two days like a book. I 
‘hed this question and was told that by some of the 


+ 
=> Of 


¢ 










line yard proprietors whose local managers are brought 
here that the expense of two days would not be 
countenanced. Why not? Why not here as well as 
elsewhere? 

The idea is growing among the retail dealers that 
the proper thing to do is to reduce stocks, the opinion 
being less prevalent than it was sixty days ago that 
the end of low prices has been reached. 

In the whole bunch of retail men I found only three 
who had cards. 

At the banquet a dispatch was read that purported 
to have come from M. A. Moore, Honolulu. It said, 
‘*T am with you in spirit, either bourbon or rye.’’ But 
I think it was bogus. 

Ed Williams, of Fort Dodge, who is now with the 
Townsend & Merrill Company, says he also has an old 
black cow. My old beast was inquired after in detail 
by at least a score of the dealers. 

Akron Moore asked in the meeting if it would not 
be a good idea to take up a subscription with which 
to buy rubbers for the dealers who had cold feet. 

On the way to Sioux City we passed several of the 
yards of the Wisconsin Lumber Company, and C. A. 
Finkbine, who is the moving spirit of that company, 
says he painted all his sheds yellow at the time the 
16 to 1 question agitated the country. It was one of 
the banners he floated to let it be known that he stood 
for sound money. 

There was a heap of common sense in the addresses 
of both President Lincoln and Secretary. Weart. 

I am so thick-headed that I don’t understand why 
they don’t rush the annual dues of these district asso- 
ciations up to $5: Money makes the mare go, and 
Henry Ward Beecher once remarked that sometimes it 
makes the whole stable canter. If $5 were dropped 
into the slot the associations could be made to whizz. 
For a portion of the time the secretary of the associa- 
tion, or a field man, ought to be out among them gath- 
ering them in, gathering them in, as the hymn reads. 

The Curtis Sash & Door Company did itself proud 





J. P. 


LANSING, OF 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


in furnishing the vaudeville entertainment following 
the banquet. This part of the entertainment was an 
hour and a quarter long, and was given by the Musical 
Goldmans, Press Eldredge and Brown and Nevarro. As 
a monologist Mr. Eldredge was paid $50 for the short 
time he was on the platform, the company putting up 
$150 for the talent. The artists were brought from 
the Orpheum theater, of the great Orpheum circuit, 
which is saying that people of a higher class could not 
be had. The stage was curtained with material bear- 
ing the national colors. For a time Fred Hutchinson, 
of the company, was in a pickle, as it rained like shot 
when it was time to bring the people from the theater, 
but he minded it more than his guests did. During 
the interval of waiting Mr. Hutchinson told a couple 
of stories, Sam Lincoln told one on Mr. Hutchinson, 
Mr. Greef made the audience roar, Young Paderewskie 
played pieces on the piano, the entire audience joining 
in, the left-handed fiddler in the orchestra sawed away 
at his best, and, all told, it went off as merry as two 
marriage bells. The banquet was furnished by the 
association, and the flowers by the Carr & Adams Com- 
pany, of Des Moines. Attached to each carnation was 
a pin, bearing the name of the company, with which to 
fasten the flower to the lapel. The flowers for the 
meeting at Marsha::town the previous week were also 
furnished by this Des Moines company, a fact that I 
should have been glad to record had I known it in 
time. When the 157 men came out of the banquet 
hall at midnight every one of them felt that he had 
been entertained. 


THE DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS OF IOWA. 


In an article away back I wrote that Iowa was the 
banner retail state of the Union, having in mind, when 
the statement was made, the character of the dealers, 
the yard improvements, the many thriving towns and 
cities and the adaptability of the entire state to farm- 
ing purposes. Wherever there is Iowa land there are 


retail yards—there being no arid sections, no swamps, 
Since the statement above was made a 


no forests. 





partial blight in the form of a depleted corn crop, a 
financial flurry that has frightened the people and a 
decline in the value of hogs has occurred—grief with 
which dealers in other states than Iowa have had to 
deal. 

A statement that Iowa is the banner association state 
will not be challenged. It is a prominent factor in 
the greatest of all retail associations—the Northwest- 
ern—and in addition its district associations float the 
broom. These associations cover the southeastern, the 
northeastern, the central, the northwestern portions of 
the state, and another to cover the southwestern has 
sprung into being this year. This meeting at Sioux 
City is the last of the four I kave attended, and each 
was equal in importance to some of the meetings of 
the state associations. The results are more definite 
than are those of the larger associations. In these 
meetings there are fewer strangers and neighbor joins 
hands with neighbor. The interest at all of these 
meetings has been absorbing. When the proceedings 
are of a character that not a man leaves the hall dur- 
ing the session there is something going on, and this 
has been the case at several of the sessions. 

As may have been seen from the reports the social 
side has not been neglected at these meetings. In 
every case the windup was a banquet. The Southeast- 
ern brought Hon. IJ. W. Nolan from Minneapolis as an 


entertainer. The Dubuque banquet was one of the 
best possible. For a cold water banquet the Marshall- 
town affair would be hard to beat, and the account 


above will show what was going on in Sioux City. It 
may be set down that there are life and progress in the 
air in Iowa association circles, 


TRADE POINTERS. 


On the whole, trade is less active than reported from 
the central part of the state last week, the dealers 
being in more of a waiting attitude. The majority of 
them, however, are expecting that if they follow the 
advice of Longfellow, labor—hustle for business—and 
wait, business will come to its own. Much stress is 
laid on the way the corn crop will show up in 1908. 
Over a large area of the territory covered by the asso- 
ciation corn has been a poor crop, in some instances 
for three or four years—in the vicinity of Mason City 
for six years—and if this season it promises to return 
to its normal state the farmers will be encouraged. A 
prominent dealer remarked, ‘‘An outlook for a good 
crop causes the farmer to put on his high-heeled boots. 
If the weather at planting time is favorable, there is 
a good stand and it is laid by looking well, hope in- 
flates the farmer’s breast.’’ 

It will be noted that yellow pine is finding a place 
in some of the yards the customers of which are Ger 


mans. They have been wedded to white pine, but 
they are taking to the southern product, for one rea- 


son, ens iy 
dealer said 
to push it. iy 


that the dealers are pushing it. One 
a : few extra dollars a thousand pays us 
dealer told me that a German farmer 


came in for some boards and yellow pine was shown 
him. ‘‘What kind of lumber is it?’’ was asked. ‘‘A 
good kind,’’ the dealer responded, and to make good 


his word he elevated the end of a board on 
lumber and walked up it. There was 
please the German and he hauled a load 
him. 

In the 
slow, 
eome, 


BOBO 


AN APPRECIATED EMPLOYER. 


GARYVILLE, LA., Feb. —Dear Mr. Bloss: 
deep obliagtion to you as our employer, not 


a pile ot 
strength to 
home with 


instances collections 
have 


majority of 
yet when they 


are reported 
been pushed the money has 


Feeling our 
only for your 


liberality toward us through the late financial crisis but 
for your kind and generous treatment at all times, we, the 
undersigned, take the opportunity of presenting to you this 
table in token of our appreciation. We trust you will 
accept it in the same spirit in which it is given and that it 
will be valued by you more as an emblem of our loyalty 
than for its intrinsic value. 


We have had the table constructed from the two woods 
which we believe are of most interest to you and ourselves. 
Very truly yours, 

W. H. Sressins. 
H. S. PRESTON. 
JOHN C. JORDAN. 
J. B. KeLiey, 
L. A. WADDELL. 
J. D. Brown. 

T. E. Watson. 

The above brief note in a neat frame over a splendid 
library table in his private office greeted S. M. Bloss, 
general manager of the Lyon Cypress Lumber Com- 
pany, of Garyville, La., on his return home from a 
business trip north last week. The table is a work of 
art and is made more dear by virtue of the fact that 
it is the product of the company, made by its employees. 
The table is a double deck, measuring 8x3 feet. The 
top is of piano finish curly cypress, surrounded by a 
border two inches wide of inlaid, alternating strips of 
cypress and tupelo. The lower shelf is thirty inches 
wide and is really a freak piece of cypress. The nat- 
ural white wood is dotted with small black eyes, the 
high polish producing a strange as well as a delightful 
effect. The 4-inch apron is made from strips of cypress 
and tupelo that have been glued together and then put 
through the machine and closely worked down to a per- 
fect finish, the alternating strips of black and white 
making a charming combination. The table rests on 
four heavy hand carved hand turned logs of highly pol- 
ished cypress. It is needless to say that the present was 
as pleasing to Mr. Bloss as it was a complete surprise, 
and he said as much in the manner in which he has the 
happy faculty of expressing himself. 
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Bridge Arbitrary Abolition a “Lemon” 


THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


Louis, Mo., March 10.—The implement and vehicle 
board of trade held its regular monthly meeting Monday 
evening at the Missouri Athletic Club. After dinner and 
routine business the board listened to an address by 
I’, T. Joyner, vice president of the Illinois State Trust 
Company, of East St. Louis. Mr. Joyner’s subject was 
‘*The Reason Why.’’ Rev. W. C. Bitting spoke upon 
the subject, ‘‘How Business Helps Ideals. ’? 

The Schnelle & Querl Lumber Company celebrated its 
fortieth anniversary last Saturday. To signalize the 
event the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association presented 
gold headed canes to August H. Schnelle and C. F. 
Querl, heads of the old lumber company and members 
of the retailers’ organization. The presentation was 
made by Julius Seidel, president of the retailers’ or- 
ganization. 

Building operations in St. Louis last month showed 
gain of 5 percent over the same month last year. The 
total cost of new buildings in February, 1908, was esti- 
mated at $1,857,957, as compared with $1,703,492 for 
February, 1907. Although last month’s showing was 
fair the general situation is far from satisfactory. 

Receipts by rail for the first nine days in March this 
year were cars. Receipts for a corresponding 
period last year were 3,920 cars, or 1,548 cars more in 
1907 than in 1908. Receipts by river for the first nine 
days this month were 75,000 feet, against 44,000 feet 
for a corresponding period Jast year, 31,000 feet more 
this year than last. Shipments by rail for the first nine 
days this month were 1,917 cars. For the same period 
last year the shipments were 2,706 cars, or 789 cars 
more in 1907 than in 1908, There were no shipments by 
river during the first nine days in March this year or 
last. 

While about 300 gentlemen will dine at the Jefferson 
hotel at $5 a plate tomorrow night to celebrate the aboli- 
tion of the bridge arbitrary, under the auspices of the 
Business Men’s League, Merchants’ Exchange and the 
Manufacturers’ Association, almost as many will sit 
down at the same hour at a catering establishment, un- 
der the auspices of the West End Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation, to listen to speakers who will tell them how the 
bridge arbitrary has not been abolished. When it was 
announced that the bridge arbitrary had been abolished 
by the terminal commission a big celebration was 
planned, which will be pulled off tomorrow night. Some 
local lumbermen, when they began to figure out the pos- 
sible effect of the abolition of the bridge arbitrary, dis- 
covered that the arbitrary is not going to be abolished 
after all. 

The regular monthly meeting of the board of diree- 
tors of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis will 
be held Friday afternoon. Nothing but routine business 
is on the boards. 

H. Marine, Cleveland representative of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Company, was in St. Louis this week con- 
ferring with local representatives of the company. Frank 
J. Shields, local sales manager of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company, was in Memphis this week disposing of stock. 

Alf Bennett, president of the Alf Bennett Lumber 
Company, left Sunday night for a trip to his contract 
mills in the south. He was accompanied by his wife and 
Mrs. W. A. Holliday. The party will visit Hamburg, 
Walnut Lake, Pine Bluff and Hot Springs, Ark. At 
Walnut Lake Mr. Bennett will inspect the new plant of 
the Walnut Lake Cypress Company, which is about 
ready to operate. 

The name of the Ball-Goss Lumber Company has been 
changed to the C. G. Goss Lumber Company. C. R. Ball 
has severed his connection with the concern and will 
engage in the wholesale business in Shreveport. 

C. D. Johnson, of the Frost-Trigg Lumber Company, 
has returned from a trip to the company’s mills in 
Arkansas. A. J. Neimeyer, of the Monarch Lumber 
Company, returned today from Little Rock. Work on 
the new plant is getting along nicely. Mr. Neimeyer 
says that he will soon show the trade the most unique 
mill in the business. 


HARDWOOD ITEMS. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., March 10.—E. W. Blumer, sales man- 
ager of the Lothman Cypress Company, who just re- 
turned from a selling trip in northern markets, including 
Canadian points, says that there is a much better feeling 
in regard to cypress. He brought a nice lot of orders 
with him. 

W. E. Keown, president of the International Hard- 
wood Lumber Company, has just returned from a trip to 
Cuba and southern points. He reports business much im- 
proved and says prices are getting firmer. 

The St. Louis Furniture Board of Trade held its regu- 
lar monthly meeting last evening. It was reported that 
during Jast week about 200 buyers from distant cities 
registered at local hotels and bought furniture amount- 
ing to $100,000. The question of exporting furniture 
was discussed. Local dealers are shipping large amounts 
of furniture to Mexico and other shippers were urged 
to develop this Latin-American trade. 











NATIONAL COOPERS’ ANNUAL. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 11.—The nineteenth annual 
convention of the National Coopers’ Association is being 
held at the Southern hotel, this city, this week. The 
convention began yesterday morning, being called to’ 
order by President C. N. Pate, of Louisville, Ky. The 
first day’s session was taken up by the reading of re- 
ports of various committees, 


in addition to which the 


LIVE ITEMS OF EXCEPTIONAL INTEREST FROM THE ST. LOUIS LUMBER TRADE. 


delegates in the afternooa accepted an invitation to 
listen to an address by T. E. Gilmore, president of the 
Model License League, of Louisville. In this address 
Mr. Gilmore explained the workings of the proposed 
model law. 

Today President Pate read his annual address. Secre- 
tary W. L. Wellford also read his annual report. The 
following papers were read: 

“Freight Traffic Committee and Its Duties,” F. J. 
Benner; ‘‘Wise Use of Money,’”’ H. G. Herget; ‘‘Unac- 
counted Waste in Manufacturing Barrels,’’ T. Johnson; 

‘Panic of 1907 Compared with Panic of 1903,’ M. D. 
Welch; “Shrinkage of White Oak,’’ Walker L. Wellford. 

Officers were elected as follows: 


President—W. Palmer Clarkson, St. Louis. 

First vice president—Paul Dysart, Paducah, Ky. 

Second vice president—John Forristoll, London, Ont. 

Third vice president—James E. Tyler, Baltimore, Md. 

Secretary and treasurer—Fred J. Benner, St. Louis. 

Executive committee—C, M. Pate, Louisville, Ky.; W. 
L. Wellford, Memphis, Tenn.; George J. Meyer, St. Louis, 
Mo.; W. F. Wolfner, Peoria, Il.; J. G. Bauer, Lawrence- 
burg, Ind. 


MARCH MEETING OF THE LUMBERMEN’S CLUB. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 11.—The Lumbermen’s Club, 
at its March meeting, held at the Mercantile Club last 
evening, unanimously adopted the following resolutions 
bearing upon the cancelation evil: 





WHEREAS, No principle is better settled than that an 
order for goods given and accepted constitutes a contract; 
and 

WHekeas, Violation of a contract is detrimental to both 
buyer and seller; therefore be it 

Resolved, by the Lumbermen’s Club of St. Louis that it 
recognize accepted orders as contracts which can not be 
set aside or modified by either party without the consent 
of the other, that cancelation of accepted orders or refusal 
to ship accepted orders is legally and morally wrong, de- 
moralizing to the lumber trade and injurious to the credit of 
its members, and that, therefore, we urge all parties 
entering contracts of sale to stand loyally by them. Be it 
further 

Kesolved, That we pledge ourselves to recognize and ob- 
serve in our own respective businesses the validity of such 
contracts, and to insist upon their caumetane observance 
and fulfillment by others, except ‘where modified or set 
aside by mutual consent; and be it further 

Resolved, That rules for settlement of disputes regarding 
such contracts or misunderstanding as to terms be decided 
upon by this association for future guidance. 


These resolutions were the first of their kind offered. 
They were prepared some time ago by Thomas C, Whit- 
marsh, general manager of the W. Ferguson Lumber 
Company, and have been in the hands of the arbitration 
committee of the Lumbermen’s Club ever since, owing 
to the failure of the committee to secure a quorum in 
the interim to approve the resolution. As provided by 
the resolutions the arbitration committee, on motion of 
Mr. Whitmarsh, was empowered to draw up suitable 
rules for the settlement of disputes, to be reported upon 
ut the next meeting of the club. 

Several other important matters were acted upon at 
last night’s meeting, at which about forty members and 
a few invited guests were present. Dinner was served 
at 6:30, with music by a quartet. When dinner was 
over J. A. Reheis, second vice president, in the absence 
of President J. A. Freeman and Vice President W. A. 
Bonsack, called the meeting to order. The feature of 
the evening was the report of the arbitration committee, 
which was in the nature of an address prepared by 
Chairman George Hibbard. The subjeet was ‘‘ Pub- 
licity.”’ It was a talk upon the necessity of advertising 
and was enthusiastically adopted. It was as follows: 


At the request of C. M. Jennings the publicity committee 
of the Lumbermen’s Citub present herewith a few statistics 
which may be of interest to its members, and beg leave to 
make some suggestions, which, if adopted, will assist in 
bringing to the attention of the country at large the impor- 
tance and magnitude of this city as a lumber market 

All of us, as loyal citizens of the metropolis of the Mis- 
sissippi valley and the leading city in the transmississippi 
territory, certainly desire its increased growth from year 
to year in population, wealth and commerce. sy reason of 
its geographical position and its magnificent distributing 
tucilities it should become the greatest manufacturing and 
wholesaling center west of New York. To bring about this 
desirable end the hearty, carnest and enterprising codpera- 
tion of all interests must be secured. This can not be 
accomplished by pointing to our past achievements or 
resting upon our laurels already won. What St. Louis needs 
most at the present time is greater publicity, more civic 
pride and a more thorough advertising of its advantages 
and possibilities from a business standpoint. 

Whatever is true of St. Louis in a broad, commercial sense 
applies with equal force to those engaged in the manufac- 
ture or sale of lumber. We, as members of this Lumbermen’s 
Club, should not only exhibit at all times a proper public 
spirit, with reference to St. Louis as a city of homes, but 
advertise it in every reasonable way as a desirable place in 
which to do business. 

It is a deplorable fact that the importance and magnitude 
of the lumber trade transacied in St. Louis and by firms 
having their headquarters here have not been brought to 
the attention of the general business public in the con- 
spicuous way accorded to less important industries. As an 
illustration, we find that the annual report of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange. of St. Louis, for 1907, containing over 
300 pages of valuable matter relating to the trade and 
commerce of this city, devoted to lumber a page and a 
half, showing merely the receipts and shipments in statis- 
tical tables. In the very comprehensive review, where the 
leading lines of trade and commerce in St. Louis are men- 
tioned at length, including grain, flour, cotton. fur, boots 
and shoes, clay products, hardware, vehicles, stoves, soap, 
drugs, railway supplies, machine and foundry products, 
lumber dete not receive the slightest mention. 

The most reliable statistics obtainable show that the 
receipts of lumber in St. Louis, by rail, in 1907. amounted 
to 155,389 cars or 2,486,224,000 feet, and to this must be 
added the receipts by river, amounting, in the same year, 
to 3,448,000 feet. During the same year there was shipped 
out by rail 105,707 cars. or 1,694,013,000 feet. These 
figures do not inciade railroad ties, piling or cooperage. 
This lumber was sent to all parts of the United States and 
considerable of it exported to foreign countries. 

St. Louis has grown to be the recognized center of the 
yellow pine industry and many of the largest manufacturing 





—Coopers in Annual Conference—Efforts Toward Profitable Publicity——Unjust Cancelation Scored by Resolution. 


companies in the south have their headquarters here 
in various ways have pushed their product to the front :; 
developed an enormous volume of trade. While the 
departments of these companies are located in St. L 
only an insignificant percentage of the business trans 
shows in the receipts and shipments into and from 
Louis. 

Referring to the hardwood part of the lumber busines 
St. Louis, we note that twenty-five years ago there 
only three yards worthy of mention, while today ther: 
twenty-five or more, together with a large number of w} 
salers who carry stocks in the country and others why 
on commission. 

Taking the lumber situation altogether, we find that 
the last decade St. Louis has developed one of the gr« 
lumber markets in the world. With this enormous ar 
of lumber moving through our gateways it seems as 
outside world has little “knowledge of the fact that t} ; 
such a large market. We find in figuring the hard 1 
yards that there is very close to 100,000,000 feet in 
and about 75,000,000 of yellow pine or soft lumber in 
ready for prompt and immediate shipment. There ar 
large quantities of lumber sold by dealers in this city 
do not come to St. Louis, but are shipped through « 
from the mill to the point of consumption. 

As one means for securing greater publicity for the 
trade of St. Louis we would suggest the desirabili 
obtaining the signatures, as members of this club, of 
single individual or company that is eligible to memb: 
When this is done, there will inevitably grow up a 
feeling among those engaged in the business. We would 
also suggest that it is desirable that the Lumbermen’s 
of this city should be fully represented at all meetines of 
the industry and at the various commercial conventions 
looking to the improvement and betterment of this city and 
of the Mississippi valley. 

We also believe that it would be advisable for th 


bermen of this city to attend, in greater numbers in 
they have in times past, the meetings of the National !/ard- 
wood Lumber Association. In this connection wi g 
leave to note that the National Hardwood Lumber Associa 
tion is to hold its next annual meeting in Milwaul in 
June, and we believe that there should be a large attend- 
ance from the membership of this club and_ that ad- 
quarters should be secured from which advertising matter 
may be distributed. 

It is a well known fact that the large jobbing houses and 
manufacturers throughout the world have built up 
business by advertising. Looking over the lumber situation 
we notice that the yellow piners are great advertisers and 
have built up an enormous trade which is handled through 
st. Louis and have pushed their product to the front lars gely 
by. energetic advertising. In this respect we believ« iat 


the hardwood dealers have not kept pace wit! a 
yellow piners, neither have they been so strong on adver 


tising as our strong competitors of Memphis. Memphis 
claims to have handled, last year, 535,000,000 feet of 
hardwood lumber. These great results have been brought 
about largely by publishing the fact to the world that they 
have the goods to sell. If we expect to keep up with the 


procession we must advertise the fact. ; ; 
In a general way we urge the lumbermen of this city 
to lay aside all differences and pull together for St. Louis, 
as the greatest lumber market in the country. 
GEORGE E. HIBBARD, 
W. E. Bary 
R. E. GRUNER, 
Publicity Commit 








The paper was diseussed at considerable length. It 
led to several suggestions for individually and collect 
ively advertising St. Louis as the greatest lumber center 


of the world and the secretary was empowered to g 
statistics showing the lumber on hand in the eit; 
average stock on hand last year, sales ete. The resolu 
tion of Capt. Loyd G. Harris, introduced at the former 
meeting, indorsing Senator Cullom’s resolution fixiny the 
presidential term at six instead of four years, with 1 
second term, was adopted. The club also indors 
bill pending in Congress for acquiring national 
preserves in the White and Appalachian mountains 
following resolutions increasing the scope of the club, 
offered by A. R. Rolfes, were adopted: 

WHEREAS, The constitution of the Lumbermen's (| 
provides as follows: “For the purpose of advanci! 
promoting the general lumber interests of St. Louis by al 
intercourse and exchange of views, the Lumbermen’s (ib ol 
St. Louis is hereby organized ;’ and : 

WuHerEAS, The toregcing clause does not grant the right 
of introduction or discussion of other questions of publi 
interest; therefore be it | , 

Resolved, That our constitution be so amended as t 
all questions of public moment in which this ci! 
vicinity and this club is concerned may be taken | 
cussed and acted upon. And be it further 

Resolved, Tuat an additional standing committee of be 














appointed by the president to be known as the “col ttee 
on public affairs,” to whom shall be referred all qu ns 
arising not germane to the lumber business, but of rest 


to us as business men and the publie in general. 
Three new mensbers were admitted to members 


Attendance. 


. H. Schnelle. L. H. Ballman. 
reorge R. Hogg. Louis Essig. 

“ J. a J. G. Knebel. 
Charles L. A. Beckers. John B. Kessler. 

R. S. Price W. W. Milne. 

Ww. 2. Dulaney. G. Wallport. 

Cc. G. Atkinson. Richard J. O'Reilly. 
S. J. Gavin. Roland F. Krebs. 
F. R. Pierce. J. L. Benas. 


Cc. S$. Chesbro. Thomas E, Powe. 
J. W. Putman. Alcee Stewart. 
R. E. Gruner. H. Wachsmuth. 
Loyd G. Harris. T. C. Whitmarsh. 


A. J. Reheis. 
Carl Robinson. 
Harry Swartz. 


Frank Goepel. 
B. F. Spencer. 
Julius Seidel. 


E. Robinson. J. H. VandenBloom. 
H. G. Rolfes. Cc. M. Jennings. 
Cc. R. Crow. G. E. Jurden 





REPORT OF CAR SURPLUSES AND SHORTAGES. 
NASHVILLE, TENN., March 9.—The following t 


of car surpluses and shortages has been compiled t Ow 
these conditions on all the railroads in the count! a 
cluding those in the group of states known as Gr Os 
which consists of Tennessee, Kentucky, Mississip} nd 
others: Surpluses February 19, 1908, 320,513 cars and 


1,249 shortages for the same date. October 30, 


there were 3,947 surpluses on 161 of the principal rail- 
ways and 90,756 shortages. The report for all railways 
in Group 5 shows that February 19, 1908, there were 


17,861 surpluses and no shortages. 








farcH 14, 1908. 
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SHIPMENTS RIGHT. 


308 8S 
NEWS NOTES FROM MISSOURI AND TEXAS. THE RIGHT KIND OF 
i:xperimental Work in Utilization of Waste Mill Stuff at Kansas City—Building Conditions Col U Vi NJ = 
in Country Districts Show Improvement—Texas Mills Begin Operations. 
THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. FROM A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. Will strengthen the architectural 
KANSAS City, Mo., March 10.—The Miller Lumber BEAUMONT, TEX., March 9.—The lumber situation is | beauty of most any building, and 
mpany, of Millerton, Okla., is operating a new experi- getting better and improvement is noticeable in general especially is this true of our Solid 
nt at its new mill. The well known and oldest lum- trade conditions. Several large plants in southeast 
rman of the southwest, B. Miller, president of the Texas are getting ready to start, two were started this Bored Colonial Columns, but they 
iller company and of the L’Anguille Lumber Company, week and it is believed that another will be placed in] must be free from cracks, checks, 
Marianna, Ark., believes that every piece of bark, operation next week. President Sam Park, of the In- 
ig and dust can be made into something of value. He dustrial Lumber Company, stated yesterday that within | ete. To secure such Columns 
s trained in the German manner of preserving forests the last ten days enough inquiries were received by him | necessitates manufacturing them of 
.l making use of every bit of the waste material. He — to have taken at least 2,700 cars to move had they been ’ 
s been in the business for more than fifty years and orders instead of inquiries. President John N. Gilbert, | OM€ solid log and bored, smooth 
pes to leave a legacy of saving and preserving the of the Nona Mills Company; President J. Frank Keith, | and symmetrically designed, neck 
uable timber of the United States to future genera- of the Keith Lumber Company, and President Ben 8. ‘ 
us of this country. To carry this out he has bought a Woodhead, of the Beaumont Lumber Company, also mould turned solid on the shaft, 
ge tract of fine timber in Oklahoma and has built a state that inquiries are beginning to pile up and that | caps and bases turned from solid 
n and large mill there, which is named Millerton, everything points to an early resumption of the lumber “ao ; 
ter the founder. The mill includes one of the finest industry. wood. This is the way we make 
stilling plants in the country and Mr. Miller will use Turpentine interests west of the Mississippi river con- | ours, and we’re not afraid to guar- 
ery particle of the tree in making wood alcohol, wood tinue their efforts to effect an organization looking h d il 
i . tanie acid, wood tar, turpentine, resin, charcoal ete. toward their mutual protection. It is desired to form antee each and every one we se 
d e believes that he can make all these in quantities that this organization for the purpose of assisting each other | against cracking, checking or 
| make them of much value in adding to the usual in the way of information that might be of value to E ‘ . « a f 
#3 venue of a saw mill. As soon as the experiment is members in the manufacture of turpentine and other waa comparison Of OUF 
and ved a suecess at Millerton Mr. Miller will build a naval products, as well as to effect an agreement look- | $olid Bored Colonial Columns with 
similar addition to his mill at Marianna, Ark. This mill ing toward the elimination of the custom of one turpen- th decry shesdend k 
n known as the L’Anguille Lumber Company. The saw tine man trying to steal away the labor of another. It € ordinary glued-and-stuck-to- 
d ll at this place burned down a few months ago but a has practically been agreed among all the men engaged gether kind will explain why ours 
. y mill is being built, which will be much larger and in that business in this territory that the practice is |, : th fj by th 
in ivier than the old and wholly up to date in every re- nefarious to the interests of the manufacturer and ought SFC GIVER ae preserence Uy wes 
d- spect. The Filer & Stowell Company, of Milwaukee, to be abolished. seeking qualily. We make them 
d- : furnishing the machinery for the mill and is shipping Sam Gerson, proprietor of a saw mill plant near .9 ai , 
er —- ‘ A 5 i ’ < : ae ‘ : 2) é 
as rapidly as it can be made. Silsbe, completed a deal last week by which he disposed from 6 to 1 in diameter and 
nd W. KE. Howard, sales manager of the Atlas Lumber of his .plant and stumpage to the Texas Banking & 8’ to 12” long. 
ae & Shingle Company, of Seattle, spent a few days in this Investment Company, of Beaumont and Houston, the 
ind city recently. Mr. Howard was formerly a member deal being handled for the purchasing company by Web- COLUMNS RIGHT 
the Riner Lumber Company. He reports that the — ster W. Willson and Lee Weathersby. The consideration 
shingle business on the Coast is in an uncertain con- was $40,000. The plant has a capacity of 25,000 feet PRICES RIGHT. 
th tion. a day. 


The Goodfellowship Society of the Long-Bell Lumber 
March 7. Rev. 





(Company held an interesting meeting 
George H. Combs gave an eloquent talk on character and 
\ir. Long gave the club the benefit of some of his ex- 
life. C. J. Tucker is the new president of 
This society is composed of the employees 





perience in 
society. 
the Long-Bell Lumber Company. 
W. E. Cooper, president of the Cooper & Maxon Lum- 
her Company, Milwaukee, and L. E. Utter, manager of 
Cooper & Hughes Lumber Company, Nashgta, Wis., 
ere in this city last week looking after yellow pine. 
It \n important factor that has grown out of the low price 
evailing in yellow pine is that it is spreading into a 
ch wider territory. Many big sales are being made 
vards all through Nebraska and Jowa and even far up 
Wisconsin and the Dakotas. 
sees lhe Montgomery County Lumber Company, Houston, 
, is the latest addition to Kansas City lumber con- 
ns. Its office is at 617 R. A. Long building and A. C. 
hhorn is the local manager. 
Ss. G. Turner, of the Saunders-Turner Lumber Com- 
recently bought a fine home in Kansas City on 
nour boulevard. The purchase price was $25,000. 
. Turner has moved into his new home. 
i. Spalding, of the Spalding Lumber Company, Sa- 
ha, Kan., was in this city recently visiting the lum- 
men and buying a few cars of lumber. R. A. Norton, 
the Norton Lumber Company, and T. Gunter, of the 
nu Lumber Company, are in the south at their mills. 
J. Carter, who has been south at the mills for several 
ks, returned this week. 
(ne of the interesting questions among the local Jum- 
dis men is a proposition to organize a Jumbermen’s club. 
s has been before the lumbermen for some time and is 
' i desired by them. It is hoped that the matter will 
ns pushed until a club will be formed. 


ity the 





KANSAS CITY DEALERS OPTIMISTIC. 


City, Mo., Mareh 10.—Retail 
those whose trade is largely with the farmers, are 
nistice and are preparing for a normally active spring 
The average farmer in this territory is in a 
tion to do any building that is desirable, without run- 
y in debt to do so, and in the majority of instances 
pay cash in advance. Many dealers have done more 
the normal amount of the first of 
ear, as the mild weather has enabled them to move 
her from their yards with little interruption through 
ntire winter. In most localities lumber has gone out 
nall lots for repair work, or building that could be 
leted quickly, and since the first of the month 
rs have figured on larger bills. Throughout the 
t, with the possible exception of the mining dis 
s, dealers are much encouraged over the outlook for 
g business, basing their hopes on the big improvement 
demand since the first of the year. Retail dealers, 
ver, are not rushing into the market to load up with 
stocks in advance of their needs. Railroad com- 
s are hunting for places to furnish cars and ship 
ts are moving to destination extraordinary 
The curtailment in output has broken mill 
rs and ‘ks and mixed orders in some instances are difficult to 
7 lle promptly. Retail stocks are well 
“ilers are ordering enough to maintain a fair assort- 
The markets are all weak, yellow pine and fir 
re ng weakest, with common grades of some hardwoods 
Sse second. 
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Information from the Kirby Lumber Company is to 
the effect that the big lumber mill at Call will prob- 


ably be started about March 15. The plant of the 
Saner-Whiteman Company, at Caro, was started last 
Tuesday, as was that of the Attoyae River Lumber 
Company at Mayo. Both plants are large ones. The 
Carlisle Lumber Company will start its new 200,000 
capacity plant at Onalaska Mareh 15. The old and 


smaller plant at that place, which has been operated all 
through the dull season, will be shut down at that time 


and changed from a cireular to a band saw mill and 
otherwise improved. It is also the intention of the 
company to operate this plant in conjunction with the 


new one when times get better. 
Wier Company at 


The plant of the R. W. 
Texla started last Monday. 


OOP 

IN THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 

Houston, Tex., March 9.—Work has been resumed on 
the big saw mill plant of the Thompson & Ford Lumber 
Company, Sour Lake, after being discontinued for sev- 
eral months. A. C. Ford, manager of the concern, states 
that the plant will be completed as soon as possible and 
will be operated immediately upon completion. The 
Thompson & Ford plant will be one of the finest mills 
of its size in Texas, containing two band saws, with a 
splendid modern finishing and drying outfit. Steam skid- 
ders and loaders have been secured by the company and 
the logs will be tracked and loaded by steam. 

The Standard Lumber Company is a new wholesale and 
manufacturing concern that has opened offices in Hous- 


ton on the fourth floor of the Paul building. E. W. 
Kirkland, of Houston, is president; C. A. Lee, vice 
president; W. E. Ritchey, secretary and treasurer. This 


concern moved its offices to this city from Humble, Tex., 
where it has been in existence for the last year, and is 
operating a saw mill there. Mr. Kirkland was formerly 
a well known Houston He entered the lumber 
field a year ago and likes it so well that he is there to 
stay. He manages the company and sales department. 

Ray Wiess has just returned from St. Louis, where he 
has been on a business trip for the last week looking 
over conditions. He says the outlook there is inspiring. 

L. B. Menefee left last week for Portland, Ore., for 
a three weeks’ trip on business. The saw mill plant 
belonging to Mr. Menefee in Oregon, where he has been 
manufacturing fir lumber for the last year, is closed 
down on account of the bad market and in line with the 
general curtailment. 

The Houston Wholesale Lumber Company has offices 
in the Kiam building. It is one of the new wholesale 
concerns of this city that has been getting its share of 
business for the last year and bids fair to become one of 
the strong concerns of this city, being excellently man- 
aged and with heavy backing. 

The great saw mill plant of the Trinity County Lum- 
ber Company started operations this week and will con- 


grocer. 


tinue running indefinitely if the market allows. The 
company recently entered the selling field after five 


months of inactivity and is putting on the market the 
greatest stock of lumber in the southwest. Many im- 
portant repairs to the big plant have been made during 
the winter. A great powerhouse was built as a central 
distributing point for all the power to the different 
parts of the plant. Previously the saw mill, planer, kilns 
and machine shops had individual driving powerhouses 
and these were done away with. The plant will run days 
only until conditions make it worth while going back to 
a 20-hour run. 





We want to send you a sample 


and quote you—may we? 


Memphis Column Co. 


(Station E), MEMPHIS, TENN. 2 











TH. H. LEYENAAR 


(Formerly J. C. & Th. H. Leyenaar.) 
Selling Agents for All Kinds of 


American 
Lumber and Logs 


Pine, C " 
North Caroline Pine, etc. Rotterdam,Holland 




















BRYCE, JUNOR & WHITE 


SHIPPERS’ AGENTS 
for the sale of all kinds of 


AMERICAN LUMBER 
AND LOGS. 


LONDON, 





GLASGOW, 


BRISTOL. 











Edward Chaloner & Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


and Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood; etc., in Logs and Lumber. 


36 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 


Cable Address, “CHALONER.” Codes used, A BC, 
Al, Liebers’, Western Union & Lumberman’s Telecode 

















R. G. McINNES & CO. 
TIMBER BROKERS 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 





163 HOPE STREET, 


GLASGOW. 


TELEGRAMS, 
“WOODMAN.” GLASGOW. 
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Timber Loans 


We are prepared to make loans 
in amounts of $500,000 and up- 
wards secured by first mortgage 
on high grade, accessible stand- 
ing timber owned by established, 


going lumber companies. 


Correspondence and _ personal 
interviews invited. 


DEVITT, TREMBLE & GO. 


BANKERS 


First National Bank Bldg., CHICAGO. 








Save Your Money ° 


By Using the Published 
Semi-Annually 
RED BOOK 3 
and July. 


It contains a carefully prepared list of the buyers 
of lumber in car lots, both among the dealers and 
manufacturers. 


The book indicates their financial standing and 
manner of meeting obligations. Covers the 
UNITED STATES and MANITOBA, 

The trade recognizes this book as the authority 
on the lines it covers. 

A well organized Collection Department is also 
operated and the same is open to you, 


Write for Terms. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 


ESTABLISHED 1878, 


1.02 Great Northern Bldg., 116 Nassau St., 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK CITY. 


MENTION THIS PAPER. 








The American Gredit Indemnity 
Go, of New York, 


CAPITAL, FULL PAID, $1,000,000. 





S. M. PHELAN, Pres. 


802 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Broadway and Locust St., ST. LOUIS. 
Marquette Bldg., CHICAGO, 





Insures Manufacturers and Whole- 
salers against excessive annual loss 











Keanen insolvency of customers. 


al 








TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 


man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 








C. CRANE & Co., 


Hardwood Lumber 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 











CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 

New ORLEANS, LA., March 10.—Gradual improvement 
continues although business is far from what it should 
be, either in price or volume. Curtailment of output, 
though not so marked as it was, is the principal feature 
in the southern field. These conditions apply broadly to 
all the southern woods, the condition of each differing 
only in degree. Cypress, the strongest, is finding a bet- 
ter demand in the middle west. Mill stocks are perhaps 
in a little better assortment. Prices on some items 
are mildly shaded. Two or three of the Louisiana mills 
have resumed during the week and another is overhauling 
its machinery preparatory to resumption. Reports from 
members of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation to Secretary Watson show that curtailment dur- 
ing February was about 40 percent of the normal out- 
put for the month. 

In the yellow pine field the tendency to resumption has 
been stronger. The export market is more satisfactory 
than the domestic. Heavy shipments of export stuff 
are continued in the Moss Point district. Locally the ex- 
ports were unusually small for the week. In hardwoods 
some oak and gum is being sold abroad, with about the 
usual run of other woods, but the movement is by no 
means heavy. 

Colonel Crandell, register of the state land office 
and ex officio state forester, has sent out a notice regard- 
ing the enforcement of the Louisiana forestry laws, 
which are few and not important. Setting fire to the 
forests is punishable as a misdemeanor. Maliciously fir- 
ing the woods is a felony punishable by fine or not to ex- 
ced ten years’ imprisonment. Railroads are required to 
keep their rights of way clear of inflammable material 
between April 15 and December 1, and their employees 
are prohibited from leaving any deposit of fire or hot 
ashes in the immediate vicinity of woodlands. They are 
also required to aid in extinguishing forest fires in ter- 
ritory contiguous to their lines. 

The rivers and harbors committee of the house has 
agreed to give a hearing to representatives of the Atcha- 


following committee has been named to appear before 
that body in behalf of the company: R. H. Downman, 
of New Orleans; Frank B. Williams, of Patterson; E. A. 
Pharr, of St. Mary; William Dreibholz, of Ramos; C. R. 
3rownell and H. M. Cotten, of Morgan City. The pur- 
pose of the hearing is to lay before Congress the com- 
pany’s proposition to transfer its channel and holdings 
to the federal government, provided the latter will reim- 
burse the company for its expenditures and agree to 
maintain and improve the channel. It will be remem- 
bered that the company, which was organized largely by 
lumbermen, built the channel at just half the expense 
estimated by the federal engineers, and in probably less 
than half the time that would have been required if the 
work had been undertaken by the government. While 
a schedule of tolls has been arranged during its opera- 
tion under private ownership, the gentlemen who en- 
gaged in the enterprise did so for the purpose of secur- 
ing the channel and not with the idea of making money 
from its operation. The transfer to federal control has 
been contemplated from the start and if the proposal is 
to be considered on its merits the rivers and harbors 
committee should not be slow in accepting the offer. On 
the same day the committee will give ear to representa- 
tives of the Intercoastal canal project, which has already 
ben inaugurated by federal aid and for continuing which 
appropriations are sought. 

The mill of the Albert Hanson Lumber Company, at 
Garden City, will resume operations in a few days after 
having been shut down since December 21, during which 
time it has undergone extensive overhauling and repairs. 
A brand new tandem compound Corliss engine has been 
installed and was given a test last week, and an electric 
light plant has been added, which will furnish Garden 
City with lights and power current. 

The Central Lumber Company, of Mansfield, La., let 
the contract for the erection of an ice plant of large 
capacity, which will be operated in connection with its 
other activities. The contract price is $20,000 and the 
product will be sold in the surrounding territory, ample 
railroad connections affording a splendid field for the 
enterprise. Sawdust will be utilized as fuel for the new 
plant. 

During last week the following vessels have cleared 
from the Moss Point-Pascagoula district: Carrie L. 
Smith, Port of Spain, 455,000 feet lumber; Delta, 250,- 
000 feet; McClure, Kingston, 200,000 feet; Lewanika, 
Kingston, 317,000 feet; Marstonmoor, Hamburg and 
Rotterdam, 2,300,000 feet. Four vessels arrived at the 
Pascagoula harbor during the week to load at the mills 
in the district. 

The port investigation commission resumed its hear- 
ings in New Orleans yesterday morning and will sit 
until all the evidence obtainable has been secured. Yes- 
terday’s session was devoted to testimony regarding the 
injurious effect of the grant of preferential rights on 
the public wharves to regular steamship lines, upon the 
tramp steamship business, which is dwindling to small 
proportions. The investigation of labor charges was 
also begun. 

Former Governor Vardaman, of Mississippi, was in 
this city last week with a party of friends, en route to 
Bogalusa, where they spent a day inspecting the mam- 
moth plant of the Great Southern Lumber Company, as 





guests of the company’s officers. 


falaya Bay Ship Channel Company March 25 and the’ 


LOUISIANA MILLS TO RESUME OPERATION. 


State Forestry Laws To Be Enforced — Cypress Men To Appear Before Rivers and Harbors 
Committee in Behalf of Improvement of Atchafalaya Bay—News 
and Personals From the Crescent City. 
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The state department of immigration and agric 
has temporarily discontinued its campaign to 
white settlers and laborers in the northern cities. & 
parties were sent down to Louisiana from Pitts 
where a representative of the department was sent. 
passage of these newcomers was paid by Louisian 
ployers who desired to try them, and it is probabl 
the worth of the new labor will be tested befo: 
campaign is resumed. 

Senator McDonald, of the Coast district, has 
duced in the Mississippi legislature a bill authorizin 
increase of the property holding limit of corpor: 
in the state from $2,000,000 to $5,000,000. The . 
of the increase is to encourage the location of 
lumber and other manufacturing industries in th 
which can not be established in the state under 
present property holding limitation. 

Exports for the week: 

Steamship Tampican, London and Antwerp, supplem: 
2,386 packages shooks, 4,267 pieces mahogany lumbet 
pieces gum lumber, 2,000 pieces poplar lumber, 11,376 
handles, 6,000 staves, 1,179 pieces cottonwood lumb 
persimmon logs. 

Steamship El Dorado, New York—764 bundles box < 

Steamship Yucatan, Liverpool, supplemental—7,741 
guni lumber, 2,427 pieces oak lumber, 6,468 stay: 
sacks shuttle blocks. 

Steamship Norheim, Vera Cruz and Tampico, supp! 
al—-4,480 bundles box shooks. 

Steamship Colonial, Liverpcol, supplemental—5,000 
hardwood lumber, 1,503 pieces gum lumber, 536 bundl: 
lumber, 525 pieces oak lumber, 2,036 pieces walnut | 
362 pieces ash lumber, 178 sacks hardwood billet: 
hickory logs, 1,200 bundles gum staves. 

Steamship Floridian, Liverpool—18,555 pieces stay 


oak logs, 158 persimmon logs, 190 ash logs, 354 | 
logs, 5,000 pieces oak lumber, 2,388 handles, 566 | 


logs. 

Steamship Haakon VII, Colon and Bocas del Toro 
112 feet yellow pine lumber, 80,000 feet pine lumb: 
pieces piling. 

Steamship Giulia, Triest, Barcelona and Naples, 
mental—881 pieces gum lumber, 15,600 staves, 1,487 
gum lumber, 6,200 staves. 

Steamship Joseph Vaccaro, Ceiba, 
feet pine lumber, 1,500 cross ties. 

Steamship Corea, Genoa—74,833 bucket staves, 
pieces gum lumber, 416 cedar logs, 16,000 oak staves, 1 
oil staves. 

Steamship Momus, New York-——1.291 bundles box m 
Steamship Huntsman, Havre—5,.249 pieces oak 
3,058 pieces gum lumber, 2,292 persimmon logs, 40 | 

logs, 1,815 pieces hardwood lumber. 

Steamship Ellis, Colon, supplemental—16,613 piecé 
lumber. 

Steamship JInishowen Head, Dublin and Belfast 
bundles gum staves, 5,684 bundles oak staves, 7,272 | 
and pieces gun lumber, 23,176 bundles and pieces pin 
ber, 265 bundles oak lumber. 

Steamship Glenarm Head, Belfast—110 packages h 
556 bundles hickory squares, 1,857 pieces oak lumber 
pieces gum lumber, 6 oak logs, 27 hickory logs. 

Lumber receipts at the basins (coastwise shipn 
totaled for the week 1,334,000 feet. 


supplemental 





FROM ALABAMA’S CAPITAL. 

MosiLF, ALA., March 11.—High water in the rive 
served as a check to the rafting of timber to the 
and little has been received with the exception of 
scattering rail shipments. Few timber mills are in « 
tion, so that the output is limited. Of the recent ar 
at Moss Point, Miss., the majority of the timber is 
held for 24 cents, a price which is not obtainable. | 
the difference between prices on the Gulf and abro: 
compared little margin is left for shippers to do b 
on. Any marked increase in the needs for early 
ment would bring a corresponding advance in ¢ 
stock. 

Of all the Gulf ports the Moss Point, Miss., se« 
have been most favored during the slump in lumb 
timber markets. It has been exceedingly fortunat 
its lumbermen have not felt it necessary to shut 
their plants, and it is said that the mills are w 
overtime. The L, N. Dantzler Lumber Company re 
sold more than 5,000,000 feet of lumber in Cuba : 
The export business there during last week has also 
brisk, and the following vessels were cleared durit 
week with cargoes as noted: Carrie L. Smith, 45 
feet for Port of Spain; Delta, 250,000 feet for Ha 
McClure, 200,000 feet for Kingston; Leton, 317,0' 
for Kingston; Marstonmoor, 2,200,000 feet for Han 
and Rotterdam. This makes a total of nearly 3,5 
feet for the week, all of it being exported by the 
Dantzler Lumber Company. Several vessels are lo 
cargoes at the other mills. The total value of e» 
from Pensacola, Fla., for February was $1,306,973. 

Advices received from the continent and United Is 
dom with regard to conditions there in the sawn t 
market are encouraging. Unchanged prices are not 
Liverpool, but the scarcity of really prime wood is 
ing itself felt there, and it is said that a cargo 01 
would be well received. The depressing influence ex 
at Liverpool and Manchester by the accumulati: 
heavy overstocks of inferior wood is not felt at the 
English ports. Report says that large quantities wi 
required at Newcastle for public works which are | 
contract, and there is said to be a good prospect of 
siderable demand from West Hartlepool. The depr: 
in shipbuilding and the continuance of labor troubl 
as a bad influence in closing, temporarily at least, 
of the principal outlets for wood goods. 

One thing to be noted in the exports of the last 
weeks is the increasing amount of sawn timber ¥ 
is being exported. 


There is a fair movement in prime lumber from ¥ 


to week, and prices for this stock delivered at Gulf | 


OR 
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s 
firm, with offerings limited. German markets are 
s to be especially dull, while some improvement in 
th demand is noted in English markets. Considerable 
m vement of pitch pine from the Gulf in the direction 
o! the French ports has occurred during the last week 


or so, more than 2,500,000 feet having been exported 


i e last fortnight. 

he South American business is maintained at about 

average established some months ago, of from three 
to six eargoes a week from the Gulf. Mobile contributed 
or: cargo for Brazil last week, and this went to Bahi 
Bi. nea, which is said to be making rapid progress and 
it is thought will soon rival Rosario in commercial im- 
portance. Cuban shipments out of Mobile during last 
1 amounted to about 1,000,000 feet, which is about 

the normal rejuirements of the island. 

ices in the interior trade are said to be low and 
no increase has been noted in the demand. Many ship- 
pers and wholesalers hope for fair spring trade when the 
se.son opens in the north and east so as to allow out- 
ofioor operations to proceed uninterruptedly. 

sports ,from Mobile for the two weeks 
March 7: 
rpool, British stonendiite Northeliffe—312,527 super- 
feet lumber, $9,600; 567,788 superficial feet sawn 

$10,630; 38,258 cubic feet hewn timber, $9,512: 


i ; eubie feet hewn oak timber, $2,050; 12,963 cubic feet 
} poplar timber, $3,240. 


ended 






msterdam, British steamship Northcliffe—25,881 cubic 
f hewn timber, $6,470; 183,500 superficial feet sawn 
t r, £3,100. 
verpool, Spanish steamship Madrileno—28,571 super- 
ay 


~~ oak lumber, $1,142; 58,860 superficial feet pine 


| , $1,471; 240,324 superficial feet sawn timber, $4,605 ; 
1.062 “cubic foet hickory logs, $424; 12,054 cubic feet oak 
log $4,8 21; 339 cubie feet ash logs, $212; 528 cubic feet 

l r logs, $211. 
.vana, Norwegian steamship Ole Buil—22,785  super- 
feet lumber, $633; British steamship Glenafton— 


$24.094 superficial feet lumber, $5,185; Norwegian steam- 


sl Times—91,126 superficial feet lumber, $1,914; Nor- 
wezian steamship Ole Bull—17,022 superficial feet lumber, 
$545. 

‘ew York, American steamship Rio Grande—50,000 su- 
Dp ial feet lumber; American steamship Colorado—100,000 


superficial feet lumber. 
‘nerto Cortez, Norwegian steamship Habil—8,032 super- 
f feet lumber, $169. 
san Juan, American schooner Dorothy Belle—445,2 
ial feet lumber, $13,536: 4,148 superficial feet cypress 
| r, $215; American schooner Emma Knowlten—324,- 
Quo superficial feet lumber, $6,655. 
erto Trinidad, Cuba, British schooner Albatross—61,632 
rficial feet lumber, $1,1 
Lelize, Norwegian ste al Belize—24,000 superficial 
lumber, $439; 1,000 superficial feet cypress lumber, 





78 su- 


Italy, 


lermo, Italian bark Giovanni—415,000 superficial 
f lumber, $7,695; 146.500 superficial feet sawn timber, 
82.590; 1,444 oak cross ties, $938: 40,876 staves, $1,700. 
atan, Honduras sc hoone r Maggie G. Williams—15,765 
ficial feet lumber, $322; 39,258 superficial feet dressed 





mber, $796. 
( nines gos, British barkentine Athena—527,878 superficial 
fe umber, $7, Norwegian steamship Maud, 18,960 su- 
» 


ye ial feet lumber, §: 

Itocas del Toro, Norw an steamship Fort Morgan—4,000 
su] icial feet lumber, $56. 

london, British steamship Earlswood—S827,208 superficial 
ft sawn, $17,200; 3,910 superficial feet hewn, $1,140: 
200,279 superficial feet deals, $3,600; 172,560 superficial 
fe ——— $4,314. 

erdam, British steamship Earlswood—-52,055 super- 
feet lumber, $1.300:; 23,505 cubic feet hewn timber, 
84.700, 142,800 superfic ial fect sawn timber, $2,155; Brit- 

ams hip Rosa Lec—283,068 superficial feet — tim- 
ri 717: 197,500 superiicial feet lumber, $5,92 23,795 
feet hewn timber, $6,424. 
Iarcelona, Russian steamship Dania—942,477 feet rough 
lumber, $16,964; 163.573 superficial feet dressed lumber, 
4.054; 70.009 oak staves, $3,000; 582,988 superficial feet 
r, $13,991. 
nte, Russian 
fi imber, $12,361 
erto Padre, American schooner 
295.044 superficial feet lumber, $5,466 
tiago, Norwegian steamship Times—392, 218 superficial 
imber, $7,799. 
ia Blanea, Norwegian bark Helios—729,104 superficial 
imber, $11,000. 

( n, Panama, British steamship Gretavale—298,283 su- 
al feet dressed lumber, $8,207. 









be s 


superficial 


Clifford— 


steamship Dania—494,442 


James C. 


/ 








FROM ALABAMA’S CAPITAL. 

NTGOMERY, ALA., March 10.—A few sales of Nos. 1 
ani 2 common during the last few days has encouraged 
loc:] lambermen. Demand is said to be picking up in all 
lines, with many inquiries coming in. Prices have been 
as on several lots, which indicates that buying is 
ant -ipated in some sections. A number of cars of low 
g1 have been sold in Ohio territory, some in the east 
some in New England. Consignments are small 
dicate a revival of demand soon. 

address of the Alabama forestry commission is 
ss and will be sent out by-Secretary John H. Wal- 
jr., in a few days. 

3rooks and E. P. Flowers, of the Flowers Lum- 
be ompany, owner of extensive mills at Jakin and 
B y, Ga., have bought an interest in a big gold and 
s] mine in the state of Oaxa, Mexico. The company 
is ided by their brother-in-law, R. E. Steiner, with 
capital behind it. 


FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 


MINGHAM, ALA., March 10.—Wholesalers and re- 
s complain of the quietness of trade. February 
d such decided improvement over January that it 
yped that March would see great progress toward 
esumption of normal conditions. The southern 
s holding up fairly well, but there seems to be 
lty in placing any business north of the Ohio. 
ers attribute this for the most part to unfavor- 
weather. Trade is still confined largely to the 
r interior towns and this class of business is being 
d for all it is worth. The resumption of five pig 
f ay aces and the appropriations for the Ensley steel 
by the United States steel corporation have helped 
ike better feeling in this district. It is evident 





_buile ling will be extensive this spring and summer. 
)‘ork will begin April 1 on two skyscraper office build- 
ngs in this city. 


Birmingham’s transportation facilities will soon be 
increased by the entrance of three more railroads, The 
Illinois Central has practically completed the Alabama 
line to Haleyville and a regular schedule is maintained 
between that city and Corinth, Miss. Trains will be run 
into Birmingham about April 1. The Illinois Central 
will use its new line to Haleyville and come into Bir- 
mingham over the Southern to Jasper and the Frisco 
to Birmingham. In exchange for the use of the South- 
ern the Mobile & Ohio will use the Illinois Central’s 
new track and will enter Birmingham over the same 
route. These trains will also be put on April 1. The 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic has almost finished its 
tracks to Bessemer, ten miles below Birmingham, and 
regular trains are running as close to Birmingham as 
Talladega. These three lines will give Birmingham the 
largest number of trunk lines of any city in the entire 
south. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


HATTIESBURG, Miss., March 10.—The local commer- 
cial club has been in correspondence with a number of 
capitalists who will possibly establish a large cement 
block factory in this town. Such an establishment is 
being operated at this point and its product has found a 
ready market. The new concern, if it ultmmately decides 
to locate here, will operate on a more extensive scale. 

The Komp Machine Works, a local concern which, dur- 
ing the last few years has done a large percentage of the 
machine work of the mills of this section, is building a 
large warehouse in this city. This structure was begun 
last fall, but operations were temporarily suspended on 
account of financial conditions. 

A. L. Lindsley, heretofore head of the Lindsley Lum- 
ber Company, of this city, has sold his interest to the 
other two officials and stockholders, Messrs. Wood and 
Vixard, the former of this city and the latter of New 
Orleans. Mr. Lindsley hes been in the wholesale busi- 
ness in this city for several years and about a year ago 
incorporated the Lindsley Lumber Company, with the 
above mentioned gentlemen as fellow partners. Mr. 
Lindsley will continue with the company for a short 
time. 

A dispatch from Tylertown states that the saw mills 
operated at that point by S. Cohn & Sons and Simmons 
& Boyd will resume operations Monday. The plants 
have a combined daily capacity of about 60,000 feet. 

Word has been received that the officials of the New 
Orleans Great Northern railroad (the Goodyear line) 
have advised their contractors to be ready to resume 
work at any time. The construction work between Jack- 
son and Monticello will be pushed to completion and 
President Goodyear hopes to have trains running into 
Jackson by June 1. The line is in operation between 
New Orleans, La., and Columbia, Miss., with a great deal 
of steel laid beyond the latter point. 

Col. 8. 8. Bullis, formerly prominently connected with 
the Gulf & Ship Island railroad, recently acquired pos- 
session of over 300,000,000 feet of fir, pine, hemlock 
and cedar timber on Vancouver island, 

Mills in and contiguous to Moss Point and Pasca- 
goula, Miss., are said to be running full time and ship- 
ping their entire product into export channels, where 
the demand is fairly good. The L. N. Dantzler Lumber 
Company alone shipped 3,500,000 feet of lumber last 
week. 

Ellisville, a prominent lumbering town on the New 
Orleans & Northeastern and the Mobile, Jackson & Kan- 
sas City railroads, has been placed in the first class 
and henceforth will rank as a city, Governor Noel having 
issued his proclamation to that effect. The population 
is given as 2,532. The Ellisville Lumber Company, the 
Lowery Lumber Company and the Anchor Saw Mill 
Company all operate large saw milling plants at that 
point. Several smaller mills are also located there. 

Messrs. Green and Green, of Jackson, attorneys for 
the Central Yellow Pine Association, have received assur- 
ances from Washington that speedy settlement of all 
2-cent refund claims, which aggregate many million dol- 
lars for Mississippi lumbermen alone, will soon be made. 
Heretofore, because of delays, intricacies and various 
contingencies, Jumbermen have not known whether to 
reckon these claims as assets or not. 

The following lumbermen were in this city last week: 
T. L. O’Donnell, Ship Island Lumber Company, San- 
ford; J. F. Wilder, Epps; F. E. Park, Mason Lumber 
Company, Gandsi. 





FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 
ATLANTA, GA., March 10.—The price of yellow pine 
lumber is not rising as rapidly as had been expected. Al- 
though most of the mills in this state are running and 
have orders ahead much dissatisfaction is expressed at 
the prices lumber is bringing. This subject was thor- 
oughly discussed at the meeting of the Georgia-Florida 
Sawmill Association in Jacksonville, Fla., last week. The 
industrial situation and the outlook for the future was 
considered and reports read showed that the price of 
lumber was considerably below the figures for the corre- 
sponding period of last year, which were the highest in 
years. 
3uilding operations in Atlanta and throughout Georgia 
are becoming lively and the demand for yellow pine 
lumber from other markets is rapidly increasing. Some 
of the larger lumbermen complain that they can not 
afford to manufacture lumber at prevailing prices and 
several contemplate shutting down their plants until the 
mdrket shows improvement. Among this number is said 
to be the Union-Pinopolis Saw Mills, at Kingwood, Ga., 
one of the largest concerns in this state and one which 
is usually overstocked with eastern orders. The main 
offices of the Union-Pinopolis concern, which were re- 
moved from Atlanta to Kingwood several months ago, 
will be reopened in this city within the next sixty days. 
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The Continental National Bank 
of Chicago. 


OFFICERS 
GEO. M. REYNOLDS, Pres’t. HERMAN WALDECE, Asst. Cashier. 
ALEX. ROBERTSON, V-Pres’t. F.H. ELMORE, Asst. Cashier. 
Ws. G. SCHROEDER, Cashier. WILBER HATTERY, Asst. Cashier, 
B. 8. MAYER, Asst. Cashier. J.R. WASHBURN, Asst. Cashier. 
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CONTINENTAL 
NATIONAL 


BANK 
OF - 
CHICAGO 


Capital and 
Surplus 


$6,000, 000 


Deposits 


$65, 000,000 











BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


JOHN C. BLACK, Chairman of * Board. 
J. OGDEN ARMOUR . WEYERHAEUSER 
ALBERT J. EARLING ham "L McROBERTS 
HENRY BOTSFORD EDWARD HINES ALEX ROBERTSON 
B. A, ECKHART FRANK HIBBARD GEO. M. REYNOLDS 
Courteous Treatment. Superior Facilities. 
Ample Resources. 


Accounts of Corporations, Firms and Individuals 
Solicited; Correspondence Invited. 


W.C. SEIPP 

















Monroe and Clark Streets 
CHICAGO 


Capital, $1,000,000, Surplus & Profits, $400,000 


Transacts all branches of Commercial 
Banking and solicits the accounts of cor- 
porations, firms and individuals. 

Issues Certificates of Deposit payable 
on demand bearing 2 percent and on 
time with 3 percent interest added. 

Courteous treatment is extended to all. 

L. A. GODDARD, Pres't. NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres't. 


HENRY R. KENT, Cashier. CHAS. FERNALD, Ass’t Cashier. 
COLIN 8. CAMPBELL, Ass‘t Cashier. 


LIMBER 
LOANS 


We are the ONLY financial 
house in the United States 
that makes a specialty of 
loaning money on large 
tracts of standing timber. 

















Clark L. Poole & Co. 


Successors to H. C. BARROLL & CO., Bankers 


First National Bank Bldg., CHICAGO. 
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PINE MILL AND TIMBER In Mississippi, and 
SMALL CYPRESS TRACT In Louisiana for sale. 


EDWARD L. SLATTERY, New Orleans, La. 
The Leaver Automatic Saw Gage 


Increases Product, Decreases Labor Cost. 
THE BOX ESTIMATOR gives decimal board measure contents for 


fractional sizes of lumber in 4-4, 5-4, 6-4 and 


8-4, also surface measure. The 
Estimator (fits the pocket)gives JAMES M. LEAVER, 
SONORA, CALIFORNIA, 











4-4 and surface measure con- 
tao*s. Sent on trial. 


Pity | 
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KANSAS CITY. 

















Always guaranteed to 
be fully the equal of 
any brand of PORT- 
LAND CEMENT 


made. 





The Kansas Gity Portland Cement Co. 


314-318 R. A. Long Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 








N 








G. J. Garter Lumber Company, 


MANUFACTURER 


YELLOW PINE 


SHORT LEAF FINISH. STEAM DRIED RIGHT, 
SOFT AND BRIGHT. 


Kansas City, Missouri. 








Yellow Pine 


Send us your orders and inquiries. 
Our Stock is complete. We can 
ship promptly. 


D. G. SAUNDERS LUMBER CO. 


Kansas City, Mo. 











For Quick Shipment #22722. cus. 
5 CARS, 2x4—I0 to I6’. 
5 CARS, 2x6—I0 to I6’. 


J. H. TSCHUDY HARDWOOD LUMBER CO. 


Wholesale and Retail. 
Yards, 2300 to 2316 Broadway, KANSAS CITY, MO. 








We Want. 


Your inquiries and orders for YELLOW PINE, 
CYPRESS, FIR, SPRUCE, RED CEDAR LUM- 
BER AND SHINGLES. 


CONLON & DOWNS, 


515 Keith & Perry Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 








The Riner Lumber Company 


Incorporated Capital, $50,000.00. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Long and Short Leaf Yellow Pine. 
Pacific Coast Lumber and Shingles 
KANSAS CITY, MO, 








The Belcher Stine Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Oak and Pacific Coast Products 


Millss Belcher, Ark.;: Higginson, Ark. 
Special Agents Falls City Lumber Co., Portland, Ore. 
Wolverine Brand Maple Flooring. 


719 R. A. Long Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Long and Short 
Leaf 


Yellow Pine 
Lumber. 


Stevenson Lumber 
Company, 


KANSAS CITY, : MO. 








CONNELLY HARDWOOD LUMBER CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Wholesale Dealers LARGE STOCK AT MILL. 


In all Kinds 


Hardwood Lumber LARGE STOCK IN K. C. YARDS. 


Send us yourorders. Our Prices are right. 











THE SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST. 


Increased Activity in the Mill and Lumbering Dis- 
tricts of Maryland and Virginia— People of 
« Prominence and Their Movements. 


FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Mareh 11.—General Curtin, of the 
Curtin Lumber Company, West Virginia, who makes fre- 
quent visits to Baltimore, announces that his company 
intends to erect large saw mills and the related im- 
provements on a 32,000-acre timber tract in West Vir- 
ginia, which is to be tapped by a railroad to be built 
from Gassaway to Webster Springs, by way of Sutton 
and Mount Holly Junction, in West Virginia. The line 
is being promoted by the Coal & Coke Railroad Com- 
pany, of which former United States Senator Gassaway 
Henry G. Davis is president, and it is stated that the 
surveys have been practically completed. A large force 
of men will be put to work soon clearing the right of 
way. 

Baltimoreans who attended the annual meeting of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association at 
Washington last week speak in the highest terms of the 
welcome extended them and of the benefits that may be 
expected to accrue to the trade as a result of the de- 
liberations. This city was largely represented, perhaps 
a score of lumbermen being present at one or the other 
of the sessions. 

Lumbermen who have offices and yards in the district 
included in the territory which the city will require 
for the construction of dock No. 6 have been cheered 
by information received at the city hall in response to 
queries as to when they would be required to move. The 
general opinion is that perhaps another year will elapse 
before the ground is needed and the interval can be 
utilized in looking around for new locations. All the 
wharves within easy hauling distance have been taken 
up and adequate room for the purposes of the lumber- 
men is searce. A readjustment of the local trade may 
be necessary. 

The Baltimore Hub & Wheel Manufacturing Company 
has closed a contract with J. W. Freeman, of Luther, 
Va., for 5,000 feet of white oak and hickory a day. 
The consideration is not stated. 

William M. Burgan, the well known dealer in and 
manufacturer of cypress and shortleaf pine, who has 
spent much of his time lately at the plant of the Eddy 
Lake Cypress Company, at Eddy Lake, on the Little Pee 
Dee river, S. C., in which concern he is largely inter- 
ested, made a flying visit home last Saturday and spent 
Monday at his Baltimore office. He left again for South 
Carolina Tuesday and intends to devote most of his time 
to the southern plant. Various economies have been in- 
troduced and the cost of manufacture has been consider- 
ably eurtailed, though the output of the mill is as large 
or larger than before. 








~— 


TO ADVANCE BUILDING AND MANUFACTURERS. 


BALTiIMoRE, Mp., March 11.—The Baltimore Builders’ 
Exchange, in which a number of local lumbermen also 
hold membership, has organized a joint association with 
the Builders’ Exchange of Washington to advance the 
building and manufacturing interests of its members 
and to adjust as far as practicable any misunderstand- 
ings in the trades. The new organization, of course, 
will also take united action on labor disputes, if any 
develops, and in every way advance the welfare of the 
building industry. The organization is to be known as 
the Interstate Builders & Trades’ Association of Mary 
land and the District of Columhia, and the officers are: 
Joseph Richardson, Washington, president; Theodore F. 


Krug, Baltimore, vice president; KE. C. Graham, Wash- 
ington, second vice president; I. H. Seates, Baltimore, 
secretary; W. H. Morrow, Baltimore, treasurer. The 


directors inelude Theodore H. Mottu, a well known Bal- 


timore lumberman, 





FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 


Va., Mareh 10.—That the market 


week is 


NORFOLK, is gain- 


ing in activity each indicated by the num- 
ber of representatives of large northern buyers who 


are canvassing the milling territory. Prices are firmer 
than they have been for the last three or four months, 
for manufacturers have taken a firm stand in this matter 
and quotations are deviating very little from a fixed 
price. As a substantial evidence of the foregoing state- 
ment, taking an item which has fluctuated in value more 
than any other on the list during the last few months, 
4-inch to 9-ineh roofers, which were valued on the 
March report at $16.50 a thousand f. o. b. Norfolk, and 
which have been cut to several dollars than this 
during the last few months, are now selling at $15.50 
and $16, and it is safe to say that an order can not 
be placed at than this. This is merely an il- 
lustration of the basis upon which manufacturers are 
selling. Taking the entire list, from flooring down, 
it is safe to say that an order could not be placed 
for less than $1.50 off. 

It is reported from Kershaw, 8S. C., that the Stevens 
Lumber Company has bought a tract of timber in the 
vicinity of Camden, S. C., and will install an addi- 
tional saw mill in that place for its development. The 
company will also operate a box shook factory at its 
Camden plant. 

Dispatehes from Richmond tell of another bill in- 
troduced in the state senate by Senator Early pro- 


less 


less 





viding for the fixing of pilotage fees in Virginia Pp 
by the state corporation commission. 

C. M. Tilgham, who for several years has been 
active president of the Vogue Printing Company, 
resigned this position to become the secretary ot 
Tilgham Lumber Company, Lewiston, N. C., of 


his father is president. Mr. Tilgham is an experie: 
lumberman, having been engaged in the Jumber 
ness before becoming president of the printing 
pany. 
G. H. Dalrymple, president of the Dalrymple-Hast 
Company, Morristown, N. J., and the Mohawk Comp 
New York City, passed through Norfolk yesterda 
his way to North Carolina. Mr. Dalrymple rec 
entered the North Carolina pine trade and contem) 
buying a mill in this section. 
H. A. Riddick, representing S. F. Minter, of 
York City, was in this city last week looking 
several transactions. 
R. H. Morris, secretary of the North Carolina I 
Association, is able to be up after being confin« ) ( 
his bed for more than two weeks. ( 
One of the most important and progressive 1 
taken by the manufacturers of furniture in this vic 
recently, is the establishment of a furniture exe] 
at Greensboro, N. C., for the convenience of b s 
and manufacturers. It is estimated that 12,000 furn 
houses buy from the manufacturers within a r: 
of 100 miles of Greensboro, and by putting all of 
samples under one roof much trouble and expensi ( 
be eliminated. It 
Among the Norfolk lumbermen who attended the 1 
ing of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Ass 
tion at Washington, D. C., Mareh 4 and 5, were: 
B. Roper, secretary-treasurer of the John L. Roper I. 
ber Company; EK. C. Fosburgh, vice president and 


eral manager of the Fosburgh Lumber Company; 


S. Cohn, secretary-treasurer of the Roanoke Railroad & rh 
Lumber Company; W. P. Jordan, jr., president of Jo: is 
Bros. Lumber Company; J. A. Wilkinson, vice presi the 
John L. Roper Lumber Company, Belhaven, N. C.; ho 
fred B. Cramer, Suffolk. J. B. Mitchell, manager of +] 
the New York sales office of the John L. Roper L ot. 


ber Company, also visited the meeting. 

Mr. Lee, representing Mixer & Co., of Buffalo, N. Y.. 
is spending a few days in this city on business. W. H. 
C, Ransone, store manager of the John L. Roper I. 
ber Company, is in North Carolina visiting his 
pany s commiussaries, 


Harvey M. Dickson, of the 





Diekson Lumber ( 


pany, is at his desk after spending several days oe 
the Capitol City. Mr. Dickson, who is an officer ot th 
ih 


National Lumber Exporters’ Association, was engiag 
Friday and Saturday with E. M. Terry, secretary, of 
saltimore, Md., in visiting the steamship companies of 
this port relative to allowing freight to congest on t! 
wharves. Mr. Dickson received assurances of immi 
ate relief of this congestion and freight is being cleaned 
up. Mr. Dickson, who is also chairman of the trans} 
tion committee of the national exporters’ i 
reports that the port committees appointed at thi 
nual meeting in New Orleans to handle matters of a 
local nature are doing fine work. The committe: 
Norfolk is composed of George W. Roper and I’ 
Brenner. 

Recapitulation of exports from the port of No 


assoeiat 


shows that the following forest products wer 
ported during February: 6,040,000 feet of sawn 


ber, $339,296: 


$380,112. 


logs, $38,785; $2,031. T 


other, 





SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 


SAVANNAH, GA., March 9.—Frank Whatley, cont 
with the wholesale house of Tarver & MeMillan, I 
headquarters in this city, who recently returned f1 
two weeks’ business trip through the north and 
reports that he found general business conditions 
tinctly unsatisfactory. 

Kent Wallader, lumberman and good fellow of | 
delphia, who is well known in this city, was a promi 
figure about town since the last report. C. 8. Lai 


of C. S. Langdon & Co., New York, was entertaine 
various local Jumbermen last week. C. W. Leathe 
of C. W. Leatherbee & Co., Boston, looked up ol 


quaintances here during the week just ended. 





FILER & STOWELL MACHINERY IN A HAWAIIAN 
MILL. 


The Filer & Stowell company, of Milwaukee, Wis 
building for the Hawaiian Mahogany Lumber Com] 
of Hilo, Hawaii, a double cireular saw mill which w 
used to cut ohia ties for the Atchison, Topeka & 5 
Fe railroad, the lumber company having a contract 
furnish that road 40,000 ties a month for the next 
years. The auxiliary machinery of the mill consists 
slashers, trimmers for ties, heavy gang edger etc., 
the mill is equipped with Cunningham twin engine st: 
feeds. Power will be furnished by Filer & Sfow: 
heavy duty engine of 300-horsepower. 

H. C. Haner, who was fermerly interested in saw 
operations in Louisiana and at Sikeston, Mo., a saw 
expert and thoroughly conversant with hardwood op: 
tions, is in charge of the erection and will have su} 
vision over the operation of the plant. Mr. Hane 
now at Honolulu in the employ of the Hawaiian Mahoz 
any Lumber Company. The company has recently bet 
negotiating for the delivery of its ties, having recel\ 
a proposition from the Matson Navigation Compa! 
which offered to transport the produet of the mill par 
by steamer and partly by sailing vessel. The first 4 
livery will be made in July, about four-fifths of 
whole amount at San Pedro, Redonda and nearby ports 
and the balance at San Francisco. 
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A WEEK’S PROGRESS IN WISCONSIN. 





End of Logging Season in Sight, Several Camps Having Closed—Paper Mills in Full Opera- 


tion—Inquiries for Lumber Are Good. 





CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


ILWAUKEE, WIs., March 11.—Plenty of inquiries are 
ing in to Milwaukee dealers and some of these are 
terializing into orders. One dealer received more 
uiries last week than at any time since the begin- 
g of the year. Slight improvement is noticeable 
he white pine market, said to be due to a scarcity 
that line. 
D. Benedict, of C. D. Benedict & Co., Chicago, 
ow pine dealers, called on the Milwaukee lumber 
le last week. Robert Blackburn, Milwaukee lumber 
ler, is in Kenosha for a few days on business. Miss 
ce M. Corwin, secretary and treasurer of the Noble- 
win Lumber Company, is out of the state for a few 
s’ trip. 
iwo carloads of lumber have come from Seattle, 
sh., and are waiting for a buyer in this city. The 
ment consists of fir boards fourteen inches wide 
{| all elear stock, was shipped over the Chicago, Mil- 
ikee & St. Paul railway and was intended for wagon 
stock at one of the Racine plants, but the lumber 

oved to be too thin and was shipped to Milwaukee. 
It has been in the city for several weeks and the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul is wondering how 
it will secure its freight. The demurrage charges are 
already high. 

The Milwaukee cooperages, which have been running 

ily part of the time during the winter, are expe- 
riencing an increase of business. Heading has dropped 
from 12 eents to 8 cents. The large stave and heading 
manufacturers in Michigan are endeavoring to control 
the market and this is one of the reasons that it is 
hi ding up so well. Many Milwaukee coopers attended 
the convention of the National Coopers’ Association in 
St. Louis, March 10. 

The Woman’s Synodical Missionary Society of Mil- 

iikee is planning to hold Bible readings in the out- 
lying lumber camps in Wisconsin. At a recent meeting 
of the society plans were perfected for holding Bible 
classes in many new lumber districts in the northern 
lumber country during the coming season. Repre- 
sentatives of the Presbyterian church will have charge 
of the work. Much progress was made in this work 
this winter. 

The Robert Brand & Sons Company, Oshkosh, Wis., 

\l probably locate in this city. The company, which 
manufactures store and bank fixtures, recently suf- 
tered the loss of its plant by fire at Oshkosh and the 

cern is anxious to move to Milwaukee. Representa- 
tives of the concern are consulting with the Mer- 

s’ & Manufacturers’ Association in regard to a 

suitable site. 





MISCELLANEOUS STATE LUMBER NEWS. 


IILWAUKEE, WIs., March 11.—Work in the northern 
mber country is progressing favorably. Most of the 
1 in the woods will be busy for at least three weeks 
re. A few camps have broken up because the timber 
given out, but the recent snow in northern Wis- 
sin will mean that operations will be carried on 
nger than was first supposed. Improved weather 
litions and inereased demand in the lumber field 
greatly increased activity in the lumber country 
most of the logging camps are getting in logs. 
l'armers and small loggers who have been handicapped 
lack of snow are busy since the snow of last week, 
are also the heavy loggers, who have had hard work 
eping the ice roads in suitable shape. It is said 
in the vicinity of Rhinelander, Wis., over eight 
s ot snow fell recently. 
fred Senn, consulting forester for Wisconsin, says 
Wisconsin has about 4,000,000 acres of desert 
that should be an incentive for action by the 
‘onsion forestry commission. He believes that 
igan is doing more in the nature of practical 
stry than Wisconsin. 
‘ paper mills in Wisconsin are in full operation 
logs and pulpwood for various paper and pulp 
; in the state are coming by the dozen train loads. 
Kimberly-Clark Company during January paid 
$30,000 for freight on logs and pulpwood shipped 
ts mill at Niagara, and the value of the logs 
ped is said to be $120,000. The Kimberly-Clark 
any owns nine mills and all are in full operation. 
cording to reports of lumber manufacturers in the 
minee range country the lumber business is expe- 
ing a decided revival. Orders have increased 
lly during the last few weeks and the market 
nts a better outlook than at any time in the last 
months. 
» Sagola Lumber Company, Marquette, Mich., is 
in all lines. Ten million feet of lumber were 
factured by the company last season and this year 
estimate calls for 10,300,000 feet, including 500,000 
of maple flooring which will be turned out by the 
any for the first time this year. 
is reported that the shingle business at Menasha 
tive. About twenty-five cars of shingles are arriv- 
in the city daily from western points, especially 
n the Pacific coast, and as many cars are shipped 
of the city. The largest amount of shingles is 
red at the storage yards of the depot that has 
r been in storage in this city. 
rhe plant of the Wisconsin Chair Company at Boyd 
1a8 closed its factory for a short time, lack of orders 


being given as the reason. The factories at Port 
Washington and New London also have been closed 
for a few weeks. The Dells Lumber Company, Eau 
Claire, Wis., has completed lumber operations for the 
year, 

An elevator has been erected by the Zeugner-Hoffman 
Lumber Company at Fort Atkinson. The building is 
of cement with 28-foot posts and is located just south 
of the company’s large coal elevator and retail lumber 
yards. 

A banquet to the business and professional men of 
Hayward was recently given by the North Wisconsin 
Lumber & Manufacturing Company at that place. 
The affair was given as an appreciation of the co- 
operation of business men during the financial disturb- 
ance, 

The sidetracks of the Diamond Match Company at 
the Menominee, Mich., branch are being extended and 
will provide more room for the cars that are loaded 
and unloaded at the plant. The plant is operated by 
electricity and the company finds that this is much 
cheaper, even though there is plenty of waste material 
that could be used in a boiler. The Menominee supply 
of match material has been exhausted and most of the 
supply is secured from outside of the district. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 

MARINETTE, WIs., March 9.—The logging season is 
drawing to a close and will continue only two or three 
weeks longer. Several camps have closed down, although 
most of those in this region are operating full blast. 
Dumville & Gagnon are pushing the work of getting out 
their contract of several million feet on the Pike river. 
Joseph Beitz is conducting a big camp near Dunbar for 
the Sawyer-Goodman Company. The Lake branch of the 
Wisconsin & Michigan railway is a busy place, twenty 
camps being located within a radius of three miles. Mr. 
Taylor is the principal logger in this section. From 
twenty-two to twenty-four cars of logs are loaded there 
daily for the Peshtigo Lumber Company, of Peshtigo. 

H. J. Vander Hiden will erect a heading mill at Glen- 
wood this summer. He will cut up maple, birch, oak and 
white and black ash bolts and has a large contract with 
an eastern firm to furnish maple heading. 

S. B. Sanderson, manager of Francis Beidler & Co., 
has removed his offices from Menominee, Mich., to this 
city and has changed his residence. 

The Herbst & Wagner saw mill at Jacksonport has 
begun sawing for the season. It has logs on hand for a 
considerable run. 

J. B. Jensen, of Manawa, representative of the Brooks 
& Ross Lumber Company, of Schofield, has just bought 
the Evan Townsend estate in Waupaca county, which in- 
cludes a tract of oak and pine that has been withheld 
from the market for a long time and is the finest tract 
in the section. 

Roeser’s shingle mill started up last week and has 
enough timber on hand to keep it running three months. 
The company also has a large quantity of logs to be 
sawed, 

Capt. Peter Knudsen will erect a saw, shingle and 
lath mill at Newport. He gg 3 bought the engine 
and boiler from the mill of the N. 8. Washburn L umber 
Company at Sturgeon Bay. 

The Uniform Stave & Package Company has secured 
an option on the idle stave plant at Tomahawk and in- 
tends buying and operating it if a satisfactory deal can 
be consummated. The company secured the stave plant 
at Ashland and is operating it. It also recently secured 
control of the stave and veneer mill at Ontonagon, Mich., 
and is spending several thousand dollars rebuilding the 
plant and putting it in shape. 

Five saw mills have started work in Marathon county. 
Recently nine other mills resumed operations. Full crews 
and in some cases a night and day shift are employed. 
Lumbering conditions in that section have about resumed 
their normal state. It is said that the season’s cut of 
timber will be larger than ever. 

R. F. MeMillan, of McMillan, Wis., states that in two 
years the supply of timber contiguous to his mill will 
have been cut away. Over 8,000,000 feet of logs were 
put in by his company this winter. It is said, however, 
that the log supply of the Cour d’Oreilles Indian reserva- 
tion near Chippewa Falls will last several years, as the 
government allows the two mills on the reservation to cut 
only 4,000,000 feet a year. 

The Badger State Lumber Company, of Durand, has 
elected officers, as follows: Frank Carter, president; 
H. M. Orlady, vice president; F. Pierce, treasurer, and 
D. E. Kiser, auditor. 





IN AND AROUND WAUSAU. 

Wausau, Wis., March 9.—Logging operations in this 
vicinity have been unsatisfactory in every respect and 
the visible supply of manufactured stock will show an 
alarming decrease for the year from that of normal 
years. 

The Philip Menzner saw mill at Marathon City, is 
running to its full capacity and farmers and jobbers in 
that vicinity are handling 150,000 feet of logs a day, 
several coming as far as fifteen miles with loads. The 
stock receivable and manufactured is mixed. Most 
of it has been contracted for. 

All woodworking establishments in this city are run- 
ning, many to their full capacity. 











we ST. LOUIS —@a 


DIRECTORS: 
WM. H. STEELE, GEO, EK. HIBBARD, L. M. BORG ESS, 
Pres’t & Treas. Vice-Pres't & Gen. Mgr. Sec’y. 
L. GLEDINGHAGEN, Auditor. ROBT. A. FERRY, Sales Dept. 


Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co. 


Wholesale 


HARDWOODS AND MAHOGANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















Cypress, Poplar, Ash, Gum 


Our own manufacture. Full Stocks. 
Prompt Shipments. 


Plummer Lumber Company 
ST. LOUIS, MO. _ 








Oak, Ash, Birch, 
Poplar, Mahogany, and 
Cypress, Cherry, Maple. 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS : 


8,000,000 feet at St. Louis. 
3,000,000 feet at New Orieans. 
2,000,000 feet at Benton, Ark, 


Write for Prices. 


American Hardwood Lbr. Co, “wo 


Walnut, 








OZARK COOPERAGE @ LUMBER CO. 


G. W. ALLPORT, Mgr. Lumber Dept., ST. LOUIS, MO, 

DRY STOCK FOR SHIPMENT DIRECT FROM OUR MILLS: 
50,000 ft. 4-4 C-2 Red Gum. 50,000 ft. 4-4 C-2 Plain Red Oak. 
250,000 ‘* 4-4 C-2 Sap Gum. 50,000 '' 8-4 C-2 Plain White Oak. 
150,000 ‘' 4-4 No.1Com.SapGum.| 25,000 ‘' 8-4No.1Com. “* 

50,000 ‘' 4-4 13 to 17’’ Cotton- | 100,000 ‘‘ 4-4 Log Run Maple. 
wood Box Boards, 300,000 ‘' 4-4 Log Run Sycamore. 
100,000 ft.4-4 No.1 Com, Cottonw’d| 200,000 ‘* 4-4 Shop Cypress. 
YOUR INQUIRIES SOLICITED. 











Oak Car Material and Red Gum Lumber 


OUR SPECIALTY. 


Large 
contracts 
for direct 
= ments 
cited. 


ct at 
Fisk and 
Campbell, 
Mo., and 
Kilgore, 
Ark. 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 


OAK, PINE and POPLAR 


We have quite a quantity of Oak, Yellow Pine and Pop- 
lar on hand that is dry and ready forshipment. B & Bet- 
ter finish and Yellow Pine yard stock. 


Send us your inquiries. 


International Hardwood Lumber Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 














YELLOW PINE 


LUMBER 


We are Sales Agents for 
BIENVILLE LUMBER CO., 
Alberta, La. 
COLUMBIA LUMBER CO., 
Lumber, Ark. 
SAGINAW LUMBER CO., 
Saginaw, Ark. 
A. d& NEIMEYER LBR. CO., 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Our Mills Cut 250,000 Feet Daily of Short Leaf Pine, 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, MO. 











Our descriptive Booklet 


Free tells you all about the 


BOOKS THAT WILL SAVE YOU MONEY. 


A minute of your time to 
write the postal card giv- 
ing us your address. We 
cheerfully tell you all 


about them. :4 #8: tt Free 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago, 
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Ideal location, Near theatres, shops 
New Modern and absolutely Fire-proof. 


Send for Booklet. 


Formerly with Hotel Imperial. 


HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


Hotel in New York. All outside rooms. Transient rates, $2.50 
with bath, and up. Special rates for summer months. 


HARRY P. STIMSON, R. J. BINGHAM, 
Formerly with Hotel Woodward. 


S.W. Corner ppeotner 

at 54th St., Near 50t 

Street Subway Station 
and 53d Street 
Elevated. 


& 
[ae 


and Central Park. 
Coolest Summer 






















Wanted: 


Ry. Ties, Oak for Car Building, 
Switch Ties and Bridge Timber. 














Railway Exchange Bldg. 








FRANK B. STONE 


CHICAGO. 





























Gillis & Moulton, “*suictco"*" 
Railroad Ties & Car Material 


Posts and Poles—Wholesale Lumber. 


















and FINISH. Send in your lists 
can sell your lumber. 


A. L. BRONSON & COMPANY, 


1251 Monadnock Block, CHICAGO 
Right now are having heavy calls for DIMENSION 


and prices, we 


















E. P. HOLMES, Manager 


Holmes & Herrick Lumber Co. 


GULFPORT, MISS., U.S. A. 


PITCH PINE MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS. 
EXPORT LUMBER AND LONG TIMBER A SPECIALTY. 


FRED HERRICK 











Long distance phone No. 592. Cable address: Holrick 
Codes used :—Southards-Watkins——Motek A. B. C. 


European Agents, TAGART, BEATON & COMPANY, 
14 Fenchurch St., London, England. 






















FORWARDING AGENTS. 


handling Export Lumber Shipment. 





LUNHAM & MOORE, 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS. 

MARINE INSURANCE 
Produce Exchange, NEW YORK, 12 Great St, Helens, LONDON, ENG, 

Unexcelled facilities for negotiating Ocean freight con- 


tracts, and effecting quickest despatch from seaboard. We 
handle all classes of cargo, and have Special Department 


















MANUFACTURERS OF 






For Interior Trade and Export. 






We are located on G. & 8. 1. R. BR 





PARK, Prest. & Mer. 


MASON LUMBER CO. | ed PARK, Sec. & Treas. 
LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 


Capacity 20,000,000 Feet. 
Timbers Furnished Rough or Sized, 
We have Modern Dry Kilns and N z \e 

mode estan” ss Gandsl, Miss. 


INTERESTING NEWS FROM THE WOLVERINE STATE. 





Trade Conditions Are On the Upward Trend—Noticeable Improvement Shown In Cedar—This 
Week Probably Will Wind Up Logging Operations in Lower Menominee Valley. 





THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


3ay Ciry AND SAGINAW, MicH., March 10.—Snow is 
rapidly disappearing in the woods and log hauling 
on sleighs is about whipped north of the Saginaw river. 
Grave apprehension of high water in the Saginaw 
river has been felt, but it has thawed gradually the 
last week; and unless there should ensue a heavy fall 
of snow it is believed the stage of water will not 
endanger property or shut off railway communication. 

Conditions appear to be improving in the lumber 
trade. About the middle of April the hardwood floor- 
ing plant of W. D. Young & Co. will be finished and 
begin operations. The saw mill built since September 
by this firm has been in operation some weeks. The 
hardwood flooring situation is looking up and local 
manufacturers are getting some business, 

The new mill of the Richardson Lumber Company at 
Bay City will also begin operations in a few days. This 
plant was finished some time ago, but the conditions 
of trade did not warrant accumulating manufactured 
stock. The company is bringing a stock of logs from 
Montmorenecy county by rail, and it will be well sup- 
plied. The machinery for this plant was furnished 
by the M. Garland Manufacturing Company, of Bay 
City, which has been fortunate in that it has not shut 
down a day and is running overtime with a full force 
and good business in sight. The Garland people also 
furnished the machinery for the new mill built last 
year at Tower by the Forest Lumber Company, and 
which manufactured before the close of the year 500,- 
000 feet of pine, 1,100,000 feet of hemlock, 75,000 feet 
of spruce, 550,000 feet of hardwood, 400,000 feet of 
tamarack and 500,000 pieces of lath. 

Wickes Bros. have just completed extensive altera- 
tions and improvements at their works in Saginaw. 
The boiler and machine shops have been enlarged. It 
might be said that since the new year this business 
has been separated, though owned practically by the 
same stockholders, into two operating companies— 
the Wickes Boiler Company, capitalized at $500,000, 
and Wickes Bros., with a capitalization of $1,000,000 
and operating the machine works. These companies 
have branches at Pittsburg, Jersey City and at Seattle, 
and are all doing a heavy business. There was a lull 
about the beginning of the year, but conditions are 
steadily improving. Two additions north of the main 
buildings have been erected, both of brick and steel 
construction, the first containing an assembling room, 
the toolshop being 98x160 feet of the ground; a new 
sheetiron shop 25x160 feet area, increasing the capac- 
ity of the boiler works 70 percent. The old machine 
shop has been turned over to the boiler shop and is 
being fitted up as a flanging where hydraulic and 
heavy work is done. The outlook for business is re- 
garded as promising. Frederic Bros., of Hagensville, 
this state, have bought a 60-horsepower boiler and 
engine and shingle machinery of Wickes Bros. and 
will erect a shingle mill near Rogers, Presque Isle 
county. 

David Neil will operate a small band mill and planer 
mill now being erected at Metz. 

The receiver of Ross Bros., of Beaverton, has solic- 
ited bids up to and including March 12 for the pur- 
chase of all the property of the firm, including a band 
saw mill, a shingle mill, a post mill and much other 
property. Bids are to be considered by the creditors 
at the office of the referee in bankruptcy, Bay City, 
March 12. It is not expected the property will bring 
anywhere near enough to cover the liabilities of the 
firm. 

George H. Randall, a lumber commission man, is 
seriously ill at his home in Bay City. 

W. H. Sharp, of the Little Current Lumber Company, 
has been summoned to his home from Little Current, 
where the mill plant is being overhauled, by reason 
of the serious illness of his sister. 

Arthur Hill left Saginaw Sunday for New York and 
Washington, where he has business. He will return to 
Michigan for a short time and then go back to Cali- 
fornia and Oregon, where he has extensive timber 
properties. He said on Sunday that the lumber busi- 
ness on the Coast has been very slow, but he looks for 
a decided improvement in the near future. The St. 
Anthony Lumber Company at Whitney, Ont., in which 
he is the heaviest stockholder, is getting in a stock of 
logs amounting to about 70 percent of the quantity 
put in last winter. 

The Michigan Land & Lumber Company is getting 
in a stock of 20,000,000 feet of logs near Blind River, 
Ont. They will be manufactured by milling firms in 
the vicinity. 

There is a noticeable improvement in the cedar 
trade of late and this has stimulated operations in the 
woods. Poles and railroad ties appear to be most in 
demand. W. C. Sterling & Son last week closed con- 
tracts to supply the Grand Trunk railroad 100,000 
cedar ties, the Michigan Central 30,000 and the Lake 
Shore 70,000 fence posts. Frank Buell is getting out 
over 100,000 ties for a Michigan railroad. All operators 
have been crowded the last month getting out stock. 

The plant of the Batchelor Timber Company at 
West Branch is in operation. The company secured 
about 60 percent of its 1907 stock of logs, but as the 
logs are handled to the mill by rail the quantity 
manufactured can be gaged by trade conditions. The 





output last year was 12,250,000 feet. This was for- 


merly the Gale Manufacturing Company’s plant. 

Raber & Watson, of Cheboygan, have about 300,0 
pieces accumulated, and Lombard & Rittenhouse wi 
handle at least 1,000,000 pieces. The Kneeland-Bigelo, 
Company is getting in 60,000 pieces, while the Salling 
Hanson Company, the H. M. Loud’s Sons Compa: 
and other big operators are getting out large qua 
tities, 

MecTiver & Hughes are getting in 8,000,000 feet 
mixed timber near Onaway. Last year the out} 
was 7,250,000 feet of lumber and 5,000,000 shingles. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 


Detroit, Micu., March 10.—The fine weather of t! 
last few days has stimulated the lumber trade, permi 
ting active building operations to begin. Dealers gv 
erally, however, have settled down to a realization t! 
the year will be dull. Building figures for Februa 
show a falling off of 61 percent as compared with 1 
same month last year. In February, 1908, 103 permi 
were issued for buildings valued at $206,250, and 
February, 1907, 257 permits were issued for building 
valued at $529,300. 

E. A. Wakefield, United States consul in Orilli 
Ont., says the most recent estimates of pine cut 
Ontario received by the department of lands, forests a1 
mines gives a total of 675,000,000 feet for last ye: 
Information from various lumbermen is to the efi: 
that not more than four-fifths of last year’s cut of logs 
will be taken out. As many operators did not succe: 
in getting last year’s logs to the saw mills the lum! 
cut this year should be equal to last season’s. Thi 
is little demand for lumber, but as stocks are in strong 
hands prices have not suffered. Recently signs of in 
provement in the lumber market have been apparent 
The original estimate of railway ties to be cut \ 
2,500,000. As the Canadian Northern, Grand Tru 
Pacific and Canadian Pacific railways obtain all th: 
ties in Ontario the eut will probably reach 5,000,0\ 
The pulpwood cut is placed at 216,000 cords. 

The William C, Sterling & Son Company, of Mom 
last week closed contracts to supply the Grand Tru 
railway with 100,000 cedar ties, the Michigan Cent 
with 30,000 and the Lake Shore with 70,000 fence posts 

The freighter Charles W. Kotcher, named for the w 
known Detroit lumberman who is heavily interested 
the vessel, has just taken on its. first cargo at Lora 
Ohio. It was ready for a trip or two last fall, but 1 
change in traffic conditions caused its owners to wi 
until this year before placing it in commission. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 


MENOMINEE, MicH., March 11.—The present week w 
in all probability wind up logging operations in 1 
lower Menominee valley. The soft weather which } 
prevailed during the last three or four days has ( 
stroyed the ice roads considerably and melted the sn 
to such an extent that on many places bare spots ha 
appeared. There is plenty of snow along the upper e: 
of the Menominee, in fact, too much for cutting a 
skidding, and the operators there are confining their « 
forts to the hauling of logs already on the skids. 

In all, there will be about 175,000,000 feet of lo 
harvested in the Menominee river region. Of this amo 
about 150,000,000 feet will be sawed by Menominee a 
Marinette mills, while the rest will be cut by the W 
consin Land & Lumber Company, of Hermansvill 
Nadeau Bros., at Nadeau; the Talbot Lumber Co 
pany, at Talbot, and Ira Carley, at Ingalls. Crawfo 
& Sons, of Cedar River, will saw about 20,000,000 fi 
of mixed lumber. Their timber cut, being along t 
Big Cedar river, can not be classed, however, as bein- 
in the Menominee river district. Numerous smaller mi 
throughout Menominee county will saw about 2,000,0' 
feet of lumber of all kinds. This will bring the tot 
cut to be sawed by Menominee and Marinette, and M 
nominee county mills, up to about 202,000,000 feet duri 
the season of 1908. 

The J. W. Wells Lumber Company, of this city, | 
operated steadily night and day since the beginning 
February and will continue to do so until the close 
the season next fall. The Augustus Spies Lumber Con 
pany has repaired its mill and everything is in readiness 
to begin sawing some time in the near future and co! 
tinue until next November. 

During the first week in March local cedar deal 
have booked a number of orders for telegraph poles f 
April delivery. The tone of the cedar market appeat 
to be somewhat stronger than a month ago, althoug 
prices are not anywhere near what they were a year ago. 
There is considerable activity in posts, with fair prices 
offered by the buyers. It is the opinion of leading ceda 
dealers in this city that the price of cedar will com 
down from that paid in 1907, and that the prices quote: 
in 1905 are about what the cedar market will eventually 
come to. For this reason local cedar men are not ovi 
anxious to buy this winter’s output from the operators 
and jobbers, as prices asked by them are deemed to: 
high. A number of operators are forced to sell part of 
their output in order to secure sufficient money to pay 
their men. : 

Michigan courts will soon have to decide a unique case 
which may involve a number of saw mill men in this 
state in expensive litigation. Game Warden A. B. BeDell 
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caused the arrest of Pankratz Bros., who operate a 


savvy mill at Arthur bay in this county, on the charge of 


ping sawdust and slabs into Green bay. Pankratz 
Bros. state that it is their intention to extend their 
ks further out into the bay, while the game warden 
mointains that the sawdust is injurious to the fishing 
injustry in these waters. The case will come up for 
| at the May term of circuit court. 
uring the last week, shingles have taken another drop 
price. Local cedar men attribute the drop to the sud- 
throwing on the market of a large amount of west- 
shingles. However, the price still leaves a fair 
gin of profit to the manufacturer, especially when 
n into consideration that shingles move freer and 
in better demand than lumber. 
avigation will open about April 10. The several lum- 
hv y carriers that have been in winter quarters in Menom- 
harbor are being placed in readiness to make their 
trip to Chicago as soon as the ice goes out of the 


river. The Edward Hines Lumber Company and Francis 
Beidler & Co. have considerable lumber along the vari- 


docks here which they will move to their Chicago 
ds as soon as possible. 
\ugustus Spies, the well known lumberman and mayor 
the city, has consented to again become a candidate 
mayor and will be indorsed by the republican and 
ocratie parties. Mr. Spies has made a very efficient 
x and the citizens of Menominee, regardless of party 
iations, are desirous of having him serve two years 


J. E. Earle, president of the Wisconsin Land & Lum- 
Company, has been elected president of the board of 
‘ation of the Menominee County Agricultural School, 
first institution of its kind in the state of Michigan. 





A HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 


CADILLAC, Micu., March 12.—Frank I. Curtis, a former 
resident of Cheboygan, now with headquarters at Boga- 
sa, La., has sent H. J. Todd a fine set of views of the 
s at Bogalusa and Brookhaven, Miss., of which he is 
sident, also of his tesidence and office buildings. The 
at Bogalusa is built of steel and cement and is one 
of the largest and most complete mills in existence with 
ipacity for cutting 1,000,000 feet of lumber every 
enty-four hours. Mr. Curtis is president of five lum- 
r companies and five railroads. 
during the last ten days from twenty-five to thirty 
ls of logs have entered Ludington daily. In one 
» will be piled 1,800,000 feet, the property of the 
tters’ Salt & Lumber Company, and though it is 
t was called in the old days ‘‘only rough logs’’ and 
lwood, it is worth more money than any like roll- 
of pine twenty-five years ago that ran below 1-4 
rs. The Butters company expects to cut 12,000,000 
during 1908. 
lr. and Mrs. F. A. Diggins have arrived home from 
ip to Florida, where they spent a few weeks. 
John F. Ott Lumber Company’s mill started up 
this week. The W. H. White Company at Boyne 
( has rented the north side of the Electric building. 
: Boyne City Lumber Company will be located tem- 
rily in the same building. R. G. Peter’s camps in 
southwestern part of this county have been closed 
1 for the balance of the winter. Joseph Campbell’s 
in Buckley is running full time and the McBride 
a portion of the time when it can get logs. 
1. J. Cole, of Bunyea’s siding, says the cut for 1908 
nsisting of hemlock, tamarack, maple and beech logs 
extent of 2,000,000 besides a large quantity of 
le and lath timber is about all in. The mill will 
as soon as the snow goes and will run all summer. 
the neighborhood of Tustin Camp 28 has been 
down and the crews in the woods of mills 1 and 3 
heen laid off on account of the deep snow. Breen 
liday, of the same neighborhood, will start their 
bout April 1. They will not have as large a cut 
t vear. 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 


xp Rapips, Micu., March 11.—Lowell, in Kent 
vy, has secured the removal to that village from 
gon of the Muskegon Carving Company’s plant. 
ll capital has been interested in the reorganized 
any, known as the Muskegon Carving & Art Furni- 
Company, with officers as follows: President, 
. Seydewitz; vice president, William M. Cappel; 
irer, R. Van Dyke; secretary, C. W. Wisner. The 
lant of the Parks Manufacturing Company is 
remodeled and enlarged for occupancy and the 
oneern will manufacture wood carvings, art furni- 
fixtures, interior finish and novelties. 
10 percent dividend amounting to $37,000 has been 
this week to 258 creditors of the Harrison Wagon 
ny. 
n M. Cook, John Lysaght and James D. Edward, 
g stockholders of the Grand Haven Basket Com- 
have returned from a trip to northeastern Texas, 
they bought some timber land. 
. C, Sterling & Son, of Monroe, have closed deals 
ply the Grand Trunk railway with 100,000 cedar 
the Michigan Central and Lake Shore with 30,000 
70,000 fence posts respectively. 
American Improved Shipping Case Company has 
ed the following officers: President, Henry Smith; 
president, F. D. Curtis; treasurer, Sol Persch- 
r; secretary, Franklin D. Eddy. These with 
Siebert, of Pittsburg, Louis Hann and George 
ardson, form the board of directors. 
choades & Shafer, heading manufacturers of Clare, 
improved their plant and are operating full time. 
e the closing of the Ross Bros.’ business at Beaver- 
many carloads of bolts are coming in from that 
100. 


J. S. Robinson, of Reed City, has taken charge of the 
Batchelor Timber Company’s interests at West Branch. 
The Reed City Veneer & Panel Company has installed 
a 300-horsepower Corliss engine in its new plant at 
teed City. Baumeister & Son, basket manufacturers of 
Rockwood, will start a branch factory at Gladwin, 
where they have bought a large tract of timber land. 
The Bolted Basket Company, a new concern at Boyne 
City, is stocking its yards with hemlock, basswood, 
elm and spruce bolts and logs. 





IN THE NORTHERN MICHIGAN WOODS. 


MANISTIQUE, MicH., March 9.—Barney & Wiggman, 
whose mill was destroyed by fire last fall, will rebuild the 
plant. They will use the frame of the old Lombard & 
Rittenhouse mill at Sable lake and have begun dis- 
mantling it. 

After being closed down for nearly four months the big 
hardwood flooring factory of The I. Stephenson Company, 
Wells, has resumed operations. The closing down was 
necessitated by the burning of the big dry kiln. A 
kiln has been built and is one of the most complete in 
the world. It is of concrete and is entirely fireproof. 
The company had a lot of finished stock on hand when 
the kiln was burned, so that shipping to the home and 
foreign markets has continued without interruption. 

The G. M. Mashek logging camp near Alfred claims 
the record of several years for heavy logging in north- 
ern Michigan. In thirty-five days this camp with only 
four teams in service has delivered 1,500,000 feet of 
logs, hauling them a distance of five miles. One record 
breaking load of logs consisted of 16,560 feet of white 
pine. 

Foster & McPhee, who have been operating a set of 
lumber camps about five miles east of Newberry for the 
last three years, expect to wind up their operations this 
winter. They are operating a crew of forty men and 
expect to complete a cut of 2,000,000 feet of hemlock 
logs, 500 cords of pulp wood, 20,000 ties, 1,000 cords of 
bark and a quantity of posts and poles. The logs are 
to be put into the Taquemenon river and the rest are to 
be shipped out by rail. 

The Gogebie Lumber Company, a new corporation, has 
put its newly completed plant at Ewen into operation. 
The officers of the company are Albert Stickley, Grand 
Rapids, president; E. L. Maddox, vice president, and 
K. V. Andrew, secretary-treasurer and general manager. 
The capital stock of the company is $500,000, all of 
which is paid in. The timber holdings extend over 
31,000 acres of valuable timber, which will represent 
several years logging. The mill is modern in every way 
and will be operated along the most uptodate lines. 

Gordon Murray, superintendent of the timber depart- 
ment of the Oliver Iron Mining Company, states that 
the logging operations of the company for this year will 
be completed in a few days. During the season the 
company has banked 9,000,000 feet of logs and 8,000 
pieces of logging. These figures do not include the 
timber and logging bought from farmers and jobbers. 

Iron Mountain has been a lively logging center this 
winter. For several months about 650 carloads of logs 
and pulp wood have been handled daily at that station. 
Three trains made round trips daily between the city 
and Watersmeet and six trains were operated south— 
three loads daily. In addition about twenty carloads 
were delivered daily at the Oliver Mining Company’s 
saw mill. This timber was cut in the vicinity of the 
Forest mine. 

Samuel Bridges is erecting a saw mill at East Lake. 
This mill will have a capacity of several million feet 
yearly. Mr. Bridges owns a tract of timber land in 
the vicinity of East Lake sufficiently large to keep the 
mill in operation for several years. 

Bissell & Shaver, of St. Ignace, will start up their 
mill at Graham’s Point as soon as the weather will 
permit. They are already hauling logs to the mill. 
They have a large cut on the Carp river, which they will 
drive down as soon as the ice leaves the river and will 
raft it to their mill. Their season’s logging operations 
have been satisfactory. 

Jauquet Bros., of Sagola, have closed a contract to 
furnish 5,000 ties to the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
railway and have begun loading. 

Logging conditions in most parts of the north are 
satisfactory. In some places the snow is too deep, but 
in most localities it is said to be satisfactory and to 
obviate the necessity of building ice roads. The labor 
problem has solved itself and the scale of wages has 
been slightly increased. 

Activity is reported from the northern camps. Ader 
& Grey have been operating a cordwood camp near 
Randville all winter. Hiram Kelley reports a success- 
ful season at his camps at Allenville. A. P. Farrell 
is logging at Hardwood. W. Oliver is operating a 
camp near Michigamme. Joe Sandalls has finished his 
season’s logging at Koss. Alexander Macklin is ship- 
ping a large quantity of cedar to the mills at Germfask, 
where it will be manufactured. 





ECONOMICAL POWER FOR WORKING BOATS. 


For small and medium sized boats of the bread win- 
ning kind no other power is so reliable and economical 
as steam—when of the modern dependable design as 
built by the Marine Iron Works, Station A, Chicago. 
They build this machinery in all sizes, for boats rang- 
ing from the 35-foot launch to the 300-foot vessel. It 
is, however, in the small and medium size class of boats 
in particular that the builders and the owners are often 
dependent upon the designer and builder of the ma- 
chinery, in order that it may fit the operating con- 
ditions as well as the boat hull itself. No buyer can 
afford to overlook this important feature. 
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John O’Brien Land & Lumber Co. 
Pine and Hardwoods | 


115 Dearborn St., CHICAGO ' 













Hardwood Mills Lumber Company 









Telephone, Harrison 1120 
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SARGENT LUMBER CO. | 
Yellow Pine and Hardwoods | 


Metropolitan Block, CHICAGO 
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JAMES G. MILLER LUMBER CO. 
(Not Inc.) 
1025 Stock Exchange Bidg.. Chicago, III, 
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W.A. Messer Lumber Co. 


YELLOW PINE & HARDWOODS | 






Chamber of Commerce, CHICAGO 


















LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 
C, L. CROSS, carcs’cor irr: 


Phone Harrison 810. Sales Agent, Loulsiana Red Cypress Co. | 















W. L. SERRELL 
Pacific Coast Lumber 


1112 Monadnock Block, CHICAGO 





















J.L.Lane & Company 
COMMISSION LUMBER 


Send me any Items you wish to Sell. 
108 LaSalle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Lumber-Mineral Co. 


Want Orders 


RAILROAD MATERIAL 
TIMBERS 
PLANING MILL STOCK 
LATH 
LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 








DAILY CAPACITY 
100,000 FEET. 





ARBO, covincton co. MISS. 


On G. & S. 1. Ry 




















U Sea Coast Lumber Co. 


No.! MADISON AVE., NEW YORK JY 








wants to contract for the output of cypress 7 
Oo mills and will advance as fast as put in pile. 
RS 
ty Also make quick shipments by steamer, 7} 
rail or sail, of almost any sized order of y 
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GULF é 
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YELLOW PINE 








Kiln Dried Flooring 
and Ceiling. Rough and 
Dressed Timber & Plank 


Shipments by 
RAIL, SAIL OR STEAMER. 








CUMMER LUMBER CO. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Northern Sales Office, 45 Broadway, New York. WALTER ADAMS, Mgr. 











= evenly balanced and in wats 
Stocks shipping condition enable 
ustoship promptly orders for 
Longleaf Yellow PINE 
and 
North Carolina 
Let us hear from you. 


Walworth & Neville Mfg. Co. 








Heyworth Bidg., CHICAGO. J 








LEWIS DILL &| KILN DRIED NORTH 


Company, | cman tr 


eAtwoureace | YELLOW PINE 











THE EMPIRE STATE. 


Building Plans Are More Active in the Metropol- 
itan District—Trade Conditions at the Ton- 
awandas Show Improvement. 


New York, March 10.—Surface conditions are better 
this week than they have been any time since the first 
of the year. Building plans were more active last week, 
but it has been a difficult matter to secure advances on 
buildings at the rate necessary to promote an improve- 
ment among builders and larger contractors. 

Mershon, Schuette, Parker & Co., 1 Madison avenue, 
find a better situation in northern pine trade, and W. D. 
Mershon, who looks after the company’s metropolitan 
trade, believes that prices will show a correspondingly 
good effect during March. Mixed ear trade is good 
and there are strong indications that suburban retailers 
are laying their plans for some fair spring buying. 
F. E. Parker, of the company’s main office at Saginaw, 
Mich., spent Saturday in the city in conference with 
Mr. Mershon. Mr. Parker is also optimistic on the 
general lumber outlook. 

The hardwood trade received calls this week from sev- 
eral well known hardwood wholesalers and manufac- 
turers. Among them were J. W. Thompson, of the 
J. W. Thompson Lumber Company, Memphis, Tenn.; 
C. G. Barr, of the Tennessee Lumber Manufacturing 
Company, Pottsville, Pa., and Frank R. Whiting, of the 
Janney-Whiting Lumber Company, and the Whiting 
Manufacturing Company, Abingdon, Va. All three find 
much better business than on their last trips here and 
believe that the low stocks found in yards and at con- 
suming points in the metropolitan district indicate that 
there will be a prompt recovery in all hardwood prices. 
Mr. Barr reports a good demand for chestnut and his 
company’s mills are turning out a good product in this 
line. While J. W. Thompson believes it may a few 
weeks before any material improvement sets in he notes 
a better inquiry and not so much reluctance in putting 
out orders. The output of the Whiting Manufacturing 
Company is handled in this market by the Stevens- 
Eaton Company, 1 Madison avenue, and finds ready sale. 

H. A. Krusen has withdrawn from the wholesale firm 
of Bush, Fasset & Krusen, 1123 Broadway, and the busi- 
ness will be continued as heretofore by Messrs. Bush and 
Fassett. Mr. Bush says that conditions are more hope- 
ful than they have been for several weeks in the retail 
trade and the volume of new inquiries promises some 
good business early next month. A large percentage 
of inquiries coming into the market are for delivery 
the early part of April. 

Handlers of Pacific coast lumber in this market are 
interested in the outcome of a new freighting project 
of bringing lumber around the Horn. The owners of 
the bark Acme are considering towing a timber raft 
from the mouth of the Columbia river to New York 
and the captain says he will undertake the task if the 
shippers will accept his freight rate. This would prob- 
ably be the longest timber tow ever made anywhere in 
the world. 

C. H. Prescott, jr., Cleveland, Ohio, newly elected 
president of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, has been spending a few days at headquar- 
ters with Secretary E. F. Perry, 66 Broadway, going 
over some important details and laying plans for the 
appointment of committees ete. The committees will 
be announced within a short time. During his visit in 
New York Mr. Prescott was accompanied by Mrs. Pres- 
cott and Miss Prescott. 

M. W. Teufel, of the Davison Lumber Company, Lim- 
ited, 1 Madison avenue, anticipates a stronger buying 
power for eastern spruce and hemlock during the next 
few weeks. While the company’s mills at Bridgewater 
and Springfield, N. S., are not turning out as large an 
output as usual for this season they are in position for 
making immediate shipments to this port and Mr. Teufel 
has picked up some good orders. He also reports that 
in addition to the planned curtailment of outputs it has 
been impossible, on account of weather conditions, for 
manufacturers in the vicinity of the Davison mills to 
produce as much lumber as needed and stocks are not 
nearly as large as they should be. 

Gordon C. Edwards, of W. C. Edwards & Co., Limited, 
Ottawa, Ont., was in the city a day or two last week at 
the company’s New York office, 1 Madison avenue, in 
charge of E. Easton. George J. Barker, of Barker & 
Co., Incorporated, called on J. M. Bond, 18 Broadway, 
who looks after the company’s metropolitan trade. 
Other visitors for the week were N. H. Walcott, of the 
L. H. Gage Lumber Company, Providence, R. I.; Fred 
S. Morse, of the Fred S. Morse Lumber Company, 
Springfield, Mass.; D. H. McLennan, Montreal, Quebec; 
Richard P. White, Albany, N. Y.; W. E. Campe, of the 
W. E. Campe Company, Atlanta, Ga.; E. A. Beckley and 
W. A. Walkley, of the Crosby & Beckley Company, New 
Haven, Conn. 

S. E. Slaymaker, of the West Virginia spruce firm 
of S. E. Slaymaker & Co., 309 Broadway, returned on 
Friday from a short visit at Palm Beach, Fla. 





THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 


NortH Tonawanpa, N. Y., March 10.—Every yard 
has all its salesmen on the road and they are hustling 
for new business. While their efforts are being crowned 
with success to some extent and the conditions are of 
an encouraging aspect, dealers are not enthusiastic over 
the prospects for a busy season. 

Custom officials report the receipt of comparatively 
little Canadian stock by rail this winter, as against the 


large volume of trade enjoyed in this field last year. 

As the result of a break in the aqueduct in the Eri 
canal at Durhamville navigation may not be open 
before June. Owners of boats at the Tonawands 
endeavored to have navigation opened next mont 
instead of early in May, thé usual time, when news 
the break at Durhamville was received. The bre: 
last season did much toward cutting down shipmen 
of Jumber from the Tonawandas, 

Daniel J. Callahan, of New York, who has been 
the Tonawandas during the last week buying sto 
for the Steinway Piano Company, reported a bett 
tone of business, expressing the belief that trade wou 
grow better with the approach of spring. 

The International Paper Company, of Niagara Fal 
is making repairs to its fleet of boats in ordinary 
the Tonawandas preparatory to the opening of navig 
tion. Tke boats will be employed to bring forwa: 
as much pulp wood from upper lake ports this seas 
as last. 

The Buffalo Barrel Company, Buffalo, N. Y., is shi 
ping a large quantity of barrels through the To 
wandas to Niagara county and other fruit sections. 
anticipation of an unusually large crop of fruit thi 
year many farmers are already laying in a supply 
barrels, 

L. A. Kelsey, of the Kelsey-Dennis Lumber ( 
pany, is spending the weck at the company’s mills 
Michigan. William Charlton came down from J. & 
Charlton’s lumber camp on the Spanish river last w 
and took a few prizes with his English bulldog a 
collies at the Buffalo dog show. L. 8S. DeGraff, of 
Weston & Son, and wife have returned from a pleas 
trip to Palm Beach, Fla. 


LAKE ERIE PORTS. 





Dealers Report Slight Improvement Over Last Week 
—Building Permits for February Show 
Heavy Falling Off. 


BurraLo, N. Y., Mareh 11.—The Inmber trade is look 
ing forward to the spring demand, but it is too ea 
to say what that will do. Dealers are all doing so 
business and find that there are few more bad delts 
than usual. 

The building industry has not had much chance 01 
revival. February was not up to the same month last 
vear, though the showing of ninety-four permits 
$303,743 valuation of new work, as against 132 permits 
and $381,700 valuation for February last year is go 
The weekly report was short one day and showed twen 
seven permits, the valuation being $47,180. The plans 
filed were more numerous than they had been at 
time during the winter. 

Cc. W. Betts attended the convention in Washingt: 
He has been in that direction more than usual recent 
as he appears to be working in more to the managem« 
of the vellow pine operations of C. M. Betts & Co. 

The annual meeting of the Buffalo Lumber Exchane: 
wiil be held Saturday. Secretary Mixer of the exchany 
is an active member of a city improvement society wl 
will develop a district this summer near the main cit 
park with ornamental street centers and gates at the « 
This should mean a lot of new building there right aw 

A. J. De Laplante has gone to Florida for an outi 
He is preparing to get a good sized cut of white p 
lumber to market early next season, though he may 
bring much of it here, as Canada looks on this 
sort of overflow market for lumber. 

B. F. Jackson, of the Haines Lumber Company, | 
go to New Orleans this week to investigate the eypre-s 
and general situation. When he returns M. E. Pres 
will return to the new field of operations at Bathu: 
New Brunswick, to start logging operations as soon 
the ice goes out. 

C. M. Carrier has been on his ranch in Cuba for so 
time, but is supposed to be on the way home n 
coming by way of Sardis, Miss., where his saw mills 
located. He will be home about April 1. 

Planing mills and box factories are getting more bi 
ness and a few are running on longer time. 

L. P. Graves is south for a short outing, having g 
the Canadian cut of pine and hemlock so far advan 
that it will gome down to the mills as soon as the stre 
will bring it. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, March 10.—Dealers report slig 
improvement. Wholesalers receive more inquiries t! 
for some time and while they feel that business is | 
coming better most of the inquiries appear to be mer 
feelers. 

The report of the building inspector for Februa’ 
shows a decided falling off from January. Last mon 
eighty-three permits were issued for frame buildings + 
cost $140,484; twelve permits for brick and stone buil 
ings to cost $39,825; 163 permits for alterations and a 
ditions to cost $58,715. Total, 258 permits at a cost ‘ 
$239,024. During January 308 permits were issued f 
buildings to cost $291,771. 

A. H. Gates, president of the Gates Lumber Compan 
manufacturer of yellow pine, Wilmer, Ark., was a visit: 
in Cleveland recently and stated that he thought the ye 
low pine situation was improving. 

The delegation of Cleveland lumber dealers who at- 
tended the annual meeting of the National Wholesal: 
Lumber Dealers’ Association at Washington are wel! 


pleased with the fact that one of their members, C. A. 
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reseott, jr., of the Saginaw Bay Company, was elected pany, leaving 23,000,000 feet for the saw mills. On the 

ri esident of the organization. East branch, which of late years has been the principal f Offers the . 

if J. A. Evart, secretary of the Union Lumber & Supply — saw log stream of the Penobscot system, the cut is esti- ] he Ore on 

lu mmpany, East Liverpool, Ohio, accompanied by Mr. mated at 45,000,000 feet, while the Mattawamkeag, J Salmonberry 

it schel, manager of the company, called on Cleveland Piscataquis and Passadumkeag have between them about P Tract For Sale 

( alers this week, Erwin Fisher, of the Fisher & Wil- 40,000,000 feet, making a total of 193,000,000 feet. O in at a most reasonable 

n Company, is visiting on the North Carolina coast. This will be increased considerably by logs from the figure. It is located in 

a Among recent visitors to this market were: A. C, main river and various small tributaries, bringing the "” ne Co., 30 miles 
illiams, president of the Geneva Lumber Company, grand total above 200,000,000 feet. ; Timber ( O jet ep hieetienny aa 
anufacturer of yellow pine, Eleanore, Fla.; Mr. Vos- Three log driving companies held their annual meet- « and get the best price. 

I irg, of Bemis & Vosburg, Pittsburg; H. Henry, of ings Tuesday in this city. The Penobscot Lumbering 


t enry & Patterson, Akron, Ohio, and Mr. Reed, repre- 
nting W. E. Camp, Atlanta, Ga. 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 





Lumber Companies Organized and Trade Expand- 
ing in the Massachusetts and Maine Cen- 
ters— Current Business Topics. 


Boston, MaAss., March 7.—The Derby Desk Company, 
hich was eontrolled by the late E. C. Swift, has de- 
led to give up its retail stores in New York, Wash- 
gton and Philadelphia. Other changes in the selling 
rangements of this company will be made later. Where 
ese stores are discontinued the business of the firm 
ill be done through agencies. 
The Nepisiguit Lumber Company has been incorpo- 
ted under the laws of the Dominion of Canada. The 
office is at Bathurst, New Brunswick, and the 
fice of the treasurer is at Springfield. Fred 8. Morse, 
Springfield, is president; Alexander W. MeRae, St. 
John, seeretary, and Ralph W. Ellis, Springfield, attor- 
vy and temporary trustee. These officers are temporary. 
rhe assets of the O. F. Stacey Company, Limited, of 
Bathurst, have been bought. The company will 
+100,000 ten year 7 percent bonds. Myr. Morse recently 
eturned from the timber property and states that it 
contains a fine growth of cedar. 

The River Platte Shipping Company, recently organ- 

ed under Canadian laws, is controlled by Boston inter- 

The company is said to be closely associated with 
Export Lumber Company, a large shipper of lumber 
to South American ports. Three have been 
hought for the fleet, to be operated between Boston and 
South America. 

Building contracts awarded in New England amounted 
to $960,000 last week, as against $1,142,000 for the cor- 
responding week last year. Since the first of the year 

mtracts awarded have amounted to $7,009,000, as com 
pared with $16,692,000 during the corresponding period 
year. 

Parker & Young, of Bristol, N. H., have sold their 

rge timber tract in Rumney, N. H., consisting of about 
6,000,000 feet of old growth timber. 

Fred M. Clough, vice president of the Diamond Match 
Company, with headquarters on the Pacifie coast, and 

inager of the company’s woodworking plants in New 
I:ngland, recently visited the east. 

The firm of Randall & Orcutt has been formed in Bos- 

to do a wholesale lumber business. It has opened a 
ston office in the Penn Mutual building, 24 Milk 
street. L. H. Randall has had about fifteen years’ 

perience in the retail vards in Holyoke, during six 

ars of which he was in charge of the mill. For four 
rs Mr. Randall was a member of the selling forces 
the W. M. Weston Company, Boston, and more re- 
tly was with the Gain Robinson Company, Springfield. 
severed his connection with the latter house January 
Mr. Oreutt has been associated with the Boston lum- 

r business for about twenty years. He was connected 

h Weston & Bigelow for about ten years and when 

aldo H. Bigelow withdrew his interests Mr. Orcutt 

t with him. He remained with Mr. Bigelow until 
July, at which time the latter gentleman retired 

m the lumber business. More recently Mr. Orcutt 

s been manager of the wholesale department of Nellis, 

os & Swift, Utica, N. Y., having his headquarters 

Boston. 

\ general meeting of the Jumber trade of Massachu- 

ts will be held at the Exchange Club, March 

The following gentlemen have agreed to address 
meeting on the subject of forestry: Hon. Gifford 
‘hot, national forester, Washington, D. C.; Presi- 
Charles W. Eliot, Harvard University; Professor 
Fisher and Professor Austin Carey, of Harvard. 
senior class in forestry at Harvard will attend the 
ting, 
Villiam Curtis, of the William O. Curtis Sons’ Com- 
g v, Roxbury, is planning a trip of pleasure. He has 
been in good health recently, but is much better than 
w months ago. 
harles S. Wentworth has been on a southern trip and 
ided the convention in Washington. H. M. Bick- 
of The H. M. Bickford Company, has just re- 
I ned from a business trip. W. H. Sawyer, of the 

t H. Sawyer Lumber Company, Worcester, is spending 
il w weeks on the Pacific coast. George H. Davenport, 
Davenport-Peters Company, left this week on a short 
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sure trip. He was accompanied by his wife. 
f 
n THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 
it »ANGOR, ME., March 7.—More than 200,000,000 feet 
ye gs have been cut on Penobscot waters this winter, 
should normal weather conditions prevail during 
at rch the entire cut will reach the landings. 
sali The eut on the west branch of the Penobscot, which 
welt s always been Maine’s greatest logging stream, aggre- 
A. zates about 108,000,000 feet this winter, of which 





50,000,000 feet is for the Great Northern Paper Com- 





Association met at 10 o’clock and elected the following 
ofticers : James M. MeNulty, Bangor, president; 
Charles H. Adams, Bangor, clerk and treasurer; J. W. 
Hinch, Danforth; C. D. Whittier, Passadumkeag; H. P. 
Gardner, Patten; I. M. Pierce, Bangor; V. E. Tucker, 
Oldtown; N. C. Ayer, Bangor, directors. The directors 
will meet next Tuesday when bids will be received for 
the coming season’s rafting at the Penobscot boom. 

Officers of the Mattawamkeag Log Driving Company 
were elected at 2 p. m., as follows: Charles P. Webber, 
jangor, moderator; C. H. Adams, Bangor, clerk and 
treasurer; A. G. Chambers, Haynesville; F. W. Scott, 
Smyrna Mills; J. W. Hinch, Danforth, directors. 

The election of officers of the Passadumkeag Driving 
Company, which took place at 3 o’clock, resulted thus: 
C. D. Whittier, Passadumkeag, president; C. H. Adams, 
Bangor, clerk and treasurer; W. Coffin, Lee; 
R. S. Page, Burlington; E. 8. Page, Burlington; H. B. 
Morrison, Bangor, directors. 

At the annual meeting of the Penobscot East Branch 
Log Driving Company Wednesday the following officers 
were elected: J. M. McNulty, president; F. H. Strick- 
land, clerk and treasurer; J. M. McNulty, F. W. Ayer, 
Cornelius Murphy, H. P. Gardner and N. M. 
directors. 

The log eut on Kennebee waters this winter is sum- 
marized as follows: Dead river, 28,850,000 feet; Moose 
head Jake and Roach river, 36,600,000 feet; East branch 
and main Kennebec river, 43,350,000 feet; Moose river, 
36,000,000 feet. Total, 144,800,000 feet. 

A white ash log of unusual size was hauled to Skow- 
hegan from Madison this week and sold to Palmer & Co., 
who will use it in carriage building. It was from a 
tree about forty feet high and the piece, ten feet long, 
measured thirty inches through at the smaller end. The 
scale was 410 feet. It was taken to the mill of the 
Skowhegan Lumber Company to be sawed. White ash 
timber of this kind is scarce in this vicinity, as most 
of the big trees, both white and brown, were cut long 
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ago. 

Frank S. Bowker & Son, of Phippsburg, have just 
closed a contract for a 3-masted schooner of 500 tons 
for Roger & Webb, of Boston. It is to be a duplicate 
of the Horace M. Bickford, launched last fall, and will 
be completed next August. 

Cobb, Butler & Co., of Rockland, have just contracted 
to build two more schooners, making four which will be 
on the stocks in that yard next summer. One is a 
t-masted schooner of about 1,500 tons, to be owned by 
Donnell & MeKown, of Boston. The other will be a 
3-masted schooner of 350 tons, for the Brainerd, Shailer 
& Hall quarry company, of Portland, Conn. 





RIVER RIGHTS ON THE ST. JOHN IN CANADA. 

BANGOR, ME., March 10.—Fear of a revival of the 
lumber war with Canadian lumbermen pervades the camp 
of the American lumbermen at Van Buren, according 
to Peter Charles Keegan, of Van Buren, who is a leader 
in the lumber interests in Maine. While here Mr. 
Keegan said that American lumbermen fear that the 
St. John men—who want no Maine cut logs sawed on 
Maine soil—are going to turn a trick this winter which 


will work havoe with the Van Buren lumber interests. 
These men, according to Mr. Keegan, have a bill 


before the Dominion parliament this winter which for- 
bids American lumbermen or mill owners from string- 
ing a boom from Canadian territory without first obtain- 
ing permission from the Canadian government. 

The passage of this law, says Mr. Keegan, would be 
the ruination of the Van Buren lumber interests, for it 
would be impossible for the mill owners there to secure 
this permission from the commissioner of public works 
who would have the granting of it, as the St. John men 
would have sufficient pull in Canadian politics to pre- 
vent it. 

This, he says, means that Maine or American lumber- 
men would be deprived of the right to use the river and 
would be placed at the mercy of the St. John mill 
owners. This law, he contends, would oblige those who 
lumbered on the upper St. John waters in the state of 
Maine to drive their logs many miles further to the 
city of Frederickton or St. John to be sawed and then 
ship the manufactured products to American markets. 
This makes the cost of getting to mill much greater than 
if the logs could be sawed at Van Buren, and at the 
same time deprives a Maine community of an important 
manufacturing industry. 





NOT SELLING ITS TIMBER. 


Some busybody started a rumor to the effect that the 
Cherry River Boom & Lumber Company, of Scranton, 
Pa., had disposed of its timber holdings in West Vir- 
ginia to the United States Lumber Company. Not only 
has such a sale never been made, but it never has been 
contemplated. The company stands in the relations of 
a buyer of stumpage and not a seller, as it considers 
timber its most valuable asset and will require all of 
it to satisfy the splendid class of trade it has built up. 
The company wishes to deny emphatically that any 
idea ever has been entertained of selling. Press dis- 
patches to this effect are without any foundation what- 


An up-to-date, fine and profitable Sawinill, Plan- 
ing Milland Logging Outfit, with ample supply 
of Timber; for Sale ata Bargain. Plant in operation. 


For further information, address 


JOHN H. HAAK, 


, 702 Oregonian Blidg., PORTLAND, ORE. | 








1B. Jal. WISUIITINIEY, 
Lumber Broker 


TOLEDO, ONO, 


Offers you his services to buy 
or sell; adjust disputed ac- 
counts; handle cars in transit. 





Home Phone 725. 401 ST. CLAIR BLDG. 
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C.W.MANNING 
Wholesale Lumber 


Veneers and Panels 








66 Broad Street NEW YORK 
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OUR SPECIALTY 


Hemlock 


Our yard man asks, “Why do we get better 
Hemlock from Rib Lake than from any other 
northern mill ?” 

The above from one of our customers is pretty 
good evidence that our hemlock is appreciated 
by the trade. 

We are eager to answer inquiries and will tell 
you why 


Rib Lake Lumber Co. 


q RIB LAKE, WIS. 


DRY HEMLOCK 


Quick shipments guaranteed—No car shortage here. 


WE HAVE 
8,000,000 ft. Piece Stuffs & Boards. 
300,000 ft. | & 2 in. D Select & Better. 


the JOHN WEEK LUMBER CO. 


Stevens Point, Wis. 
Incorporated 1884. 


J 











Established 1851. 


iT IS A SAD MISTAKE 


To judge a man by his clothes; likewise 


LUMBER BY THE PRICE YOU PAY. 
The Grade, Quality and Mill Work should be first 
carefully considered. 


Wf you want your money’s worth, send us your orders and inquiries 
tor “Shakeless” Hemlock, Wisconsin Hardwoods and White 











Cedar Products. We are here to stay and want your business. 
Mixed Cars. Even Grades. Prompt Shipi«ents. 


John R. Davis Lumber Company, Phillips, Wis. 
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25 Years’ Hard 
Service from 
One Belt 


seems too good to be true, but a 24-in. double 
SHULTZSABLE RAWHIDE BELT did even 
better for the Pioneer Cooperage Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. This belt drove the main shaft 
(250 R. P. M.) on the second floor of their plant from the 
engine located in the basement, 






























ven years ago AFTER 2% YEARS OF STEADY 

SERV ICE this belt was removed only because the larger 
en and additional tools which were then installed 
required a 386-in. double Sable Belt. Under date of Feb. 
5, 1908, Mr. W. Palmer Clarkson, secretary of the com- 
pany, writes about the old belt: ‘‘We still have it and 
it is in good condition.’’ This company still evidences its 
faith in Sable by using it exclusively. 

Shultz Sable Belting ts by far the least expensive, al- 
though its first cost is a trifle higher than that of oak- 
tanned belting. Remember that Sable, being tanned on 
the outside only, has (1) a soft surface which runs slack 
without slip, and (2) a rawhide interior, which gives 
trength, life and pliability. Sable transmits from one- 
fourth to one-third MORE power because it runs with 
low initial tension and does not overheat the bearings 
nor seriously wear them. 

Try a Sable Belt for 60 days free. Write for booklet 
nd free sample. 


Shultz Belting Company 
ST. LOUIS, MO, 
New York, 11! Chambers St Boston, 14 High St. Philadelphia, 116 No.3d St. 




















SHEDITE | 
Waterproof Belting 


If it isn't the best belting you ever 
used—we will pay the freight back. 


I. B. WILLIAMS & SONS, 


DOVER, N. H. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
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Wm. Whitmer & Sons, 


( INCORPORATED.) 


200 ‘Girard Building. PHILADELPHIA. 





Manufacturers of and Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers in 





Spruce, 

Hemlock, Aish 
White Pine, We are 
North Carolina Pine | market 
Hardwoods, Goa 
Virginia Pine, Thick: 
Yellow Pine. paces 














BRANCH OFFICES: 


517 Empire Bldg., PITTSBURG, Pa. Delta Bidg., BOSTON, Mass, 
143 Liberty St., NEW YORK CITY. Union Bldg., NEWARK, N. J. 


























John J.Rumbarger 
ALL GRADES OF 


Spruce Lumber 
Either Rough or Dressed, and 
Shipped via any Railroad. 


5 POPLAR IN ALL GRADES 


All kinds of Hardwood Lumber 
and Southern White Pine. 








Harrison Bidg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 



































I WHOLESALE John J.Soble. Harry I. Soble. 


HARDWOODS | SRoiIERS, 
Ourfacilities insure prompt || 722 Land Title Building, 
and satisfactory service. PHILADELPHIA. 





















[HARDWOODS 


We are eager to answer all inquiries. 


WISTAR, UNDERHILL & CO., Beal Estate Zrast Bide. 





























WESTERN SHINGLE MILLS TO CONTINUE OPERATIONS. 





Plan to Keep Mills Closed to April 1 Fails — New Lumber Towns Established — New Yards 
Started—New Grading Rules Promulgated—News and Personals— 
Log Market Demoralized. 
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PUGET SOUND NOTES. 

ScaTTLE, WAsH., March 9.—The movement of brokers 
to «xeep shingle mills of the state closed until April 1 
has failed. During the week 75 percent of the plants 
have resumed. The feature of the situation was the plan 
of wholesalers to prevent opening by holding stars down 
to $1.50 at the mill and clears to $1.80. Wholesalers 
are paying to the mills 20 cents a thousand advance of 
the price they declared only two weeks ago. Millmen 
are not making money, but some have a few heldover 
logs, while the supply of bolts has increased. Most of 
the mills are paying $2.75 to $3 a cord for bolts and 
$13 for cedar logs. At these prices for the raw mate- 
rial they can not more than pay the cost of manufac- 
ture with the mill list at $1.70 for stars and $2 for 
clears. However, all agree that it is better to take cost 
or a little over than to longer allow their plants to 
remain idle. 

All the selling firms report a little lumber business this 
week. If half the business inquired about were placed 
there would be enough to occupy all the idle cars on the 
Coast. Sellers all over the Coast are making inquiries 
of one another, with the result that the trade is con- 
fused. This is being done for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing in one district what is being done in another. With 
the exception of one Bellingham mill not a plant has 
been started up. 

On account of the progress of construction of the 
Chieago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railway across the con- 
tinent to Puget sound and Tacoma many new towns are 
springing up along the line of this road and in them 
lumber yards are being established. The Crab Creek 
Lumber Company, with general offices at Ballard Station, 
Seattle, is a new line yard organization that has estab- 
lished nine yards along the line of the Milwaukee road 
in eastern Washington and will probably establish more 
yards as new towns spring up. The officers of this com- 
pany are: H. F. Hunter, Chicago, president; W. S. 
Fulton, Seattle, vice president; J. H. Baker, Seattle, 
treasurer, and U. K. Swift, secretary and manager. Mr. 
Hunter is connected with the Milwaukee road, having 
for many years been located in South Dakota. Since it 
began its western extension Mr. Hunter has been look- 
ing after land matters on the western end. Mr. Fulton 
is an attorney of Seattle and Mr. Baker and Mr. Swift 
are actively associated with the company. Mr. Swift 
was formerly in the retail lumber business at Aberdeen, 
S. D., being connected with the Hollandsworth-Hart 
Lumber Company. 

The points at which the Crab Creek Lumber Company 
has established yards in eastern Washington and the 
managers are as follows: Beverley, Wash., H. Schaefer; 
Ellensburg, W. B. Packman; Kiona, H. H. Bittner; 
Kennewick, W. C. Bidwell; Cunningham, R. L. Jen- 
nings; Othello, J. C. Mengis; Warden, B. N. Rivers; 

Newland, P. B. Pitts; Ralston, L. R. Kelly. The yard 
at Kiona was bought from the Kelso Bros. Company. 
The yards at Kennewick and Ralston are being put in. 
O. H. Rosenberg is the traveling auditor of the company. 

The grading committee of the Shingle Mills Bureau 
has drafted a new set of rules to conform more directly 
with the needs of the trade as they have been outlined 
in the work of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association. 
The changes are more in the nature of omission of tech- 
nical requirements which have served principally to give 
a loophole through which the eastern dealer may refuse 
shipments if market conditions render such a course 
profitable. They will, however, allow no deterioration. 
Local dealers declare that some such system is impera- 
tive. There are at least half a dozen grades of stars 
and clears and the result is that when an eastern buyer 
receives a shipment, if it is not from the same firm he 
has been accustomed to buy from, there is a difference 
and a cause for complaint. It is contended that if there 
are but two grades a buyer will at all times know what 
he is ordering and a manufacturer will know what he 
must turn out. 

After a two months’ sojourn in southern California 
Michael Earles, president of the Puget Sound Mills & 
Timber Company, this week returned to Seattle and 
announced the reopening of his mammoth Bellingham 
saw mills. In explaining his reason Mr. Earles says: 

I have in the water between 12,000,000 and 15,000,000 
feet of fir logs. These must be cut up into lumber this 
summer or they will be attacked by toredos, which would 
soon render them worthless. This is the only reason I 
am starting. If I did not have these logs I would not 

think of opening the Bellingham mill. 

There is no use of the lumbermen speculating on what 
the Interstate Commerce Commission will do regarding 
an adjustment of the freight rate. The plain fact is that 
the mills can not manufacture Washington logs into 
lumber and sell it at a profit in the east at the increased 
rate. There is not even a demand for lumber in the east. 
The market is demoralized and there will be no material 
change for the better until the rate is adjusted to figures 
at least as low as they were prior to their increase. If 
this is done the market will revive and those of us who 
have lumber cut can do nothing but hold it in our yards. 

The long continued closedown of the saw mills, as a 
result of the advanced rate, has demoralized the log 
market. Loggers through association action and close- 
downs have attempted to keep prices up, but are forced 
to acknowledge that their attempt has been a failure. 
Fir logs that two weeks ago were held at $13, $10 and 
$6 are being offered at $11, $8 and $5.50. No more 
of the camps have opened up and those in operation rep- 
resent firms having contracts with mills running on 
Panama and cargo orders and those who must cut the 


timber under their leases which expire shortly. 

Advices received here today are to the effect that 
Lester W. David and other associates have disposed o1 
their stock in the famous Fraser river mills and adjoin 
ing timber lands of the Lester W. David Company to 
Louis and E. E. Swift, of the Swift Packing Company ; 
Peter Jensen, a millionaire lumberman of Nebraska; 
A. A. Davidson, of Toronto, and A. D. MeRea. Whik 
the consideration involved is not given, it is stated, by 
those familiar with the transaction, to be over $250,000 
The Swifts, for upward of two years, have been inte 
ested with Mr. David in the Lester W. David Company 
which also owns a large tidewater plant at Anacortes. 
The purchasers intend to begin the reconstrvction of th 
Fraser river plant at once and when all the improv 
ments have been made it will represent an investment o 
about $3,000,000. The body of timber included in th 
deal is said to be one of the finest across the Canadian 
line. 

Among the Lumbermen. 

Manager Tresider, of the Alaska Lumber Company, say 
shingle orders this week have been fair. Transit stock 
have decreased and prices are getting better every day. 

Secretary L. G. Horton, of the Northwest Lumber Com 
pany, has been doing considerable lumber shipping fron 
the company’s Kerriston mill. 

The Washington Lumber & Timber Company reports 
— business this week, but nothing in the coastwis 
ine. 

_W. I. Ewart, the timber land dealer, says inquiries for 
timber are better and some sales, principally small on¢ 
have been made this week. 

Walter B. Nettleton, of Schwager & Nettleton, left thi 
week for an automobile tour through California. He w 
be gone several weeks. 

All railroad companies report a decreased number « 
empty cars on sidings this week. Some, which are said 
to have stood here idle for ninety days, have been ser 
to the Montana division. 

R. Wilson, the well known lumber and shingle mani 
facturer and wholesaler, returned from an extended tri 
through the east last week. 

R, J. Menz, of the R. J. Menz Lumber Company, lef 
this week for a two months’ business trip to the east. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 


TacoMA, WasH., March 9.—The Hill Lumber Com 
pany is operating its shingle mills at Midland and Edge 
comb, but its saw mills are idle. Shingles have no 
recovered from last week’s drop. It is reported that 
they have been quoted as low as $1.70, but the pric: 
averages from $1.95 to $2. J. M. Weber, manager ot 
the fumber department for the Hill company, recently 
returned from a trip to the east, going as far as Chi 
cago. While away he established a branch office 
Minneapolis and connections at Denver, Omaha and Des 
Moines. Discussing conditions Mr. Weber said: 

The chances are that we shall have a fairly go: 
month’s business in March. Some orders are coming fron 
the east. Since the beginning of this month conditio 
have been more encouraging. Stocks are not heavy 
the east and it is evident that dealers will have to bu 
before long, but buyers are waiting to see if the marke 
has reached bottom. We anticipate a good business. 

Outside of a little logging the Tide Water Lumber 
Company is resting on its oars, as Secretary-Treasur 
T. D. Whitman expressed it. The company has no 
begun to build its plant to replace that sold some tin 
ago. Mr. Whitman reports no demand for logs excep 
for cedar, which he believes is but temporary. Pric 
are unsteady. 

One of the busiest plants in Tacoma is that of th 
Reliance Lumber Company, whose saw mill is operating 
ten hours daily. This company has made a specialt 
for some time of filling orders for European delivery 
shipping on the monthly steamers plying betwee: 
Tacoma and Liverpool, via the orient. The Britis! 
steamer Ningchow, sailing this month, will carry about 
350,000 feet for the Reliance company. Of this orde1 
100,000 feet is consigned to Yokohama, a small orde: 
of decking goes to Hamburg, while 225,000 feet wil 
be sent to London. Next month on the steamer Ant 
lochus 300,000 feet will be shipped from this mill to 
London. This shipment will consist of deals, including 
some clear stuff. These orders are merchantable stock 
of good class and are of various dimensions. The Re- 
liance mill is also preparing a part cargo for the 
British ship Hilston, which will be here within a mont 
to get a full cargo for Rotterdam. Late in April th 
British ship British Yeoman is expected at the Reliance: 
mill to take a full cargo for Sydney, Australia. 

E. R. Rogers, resident agent for the Long-Bell Lum 
ber Company, is making a tour of inspection to Bel- 
lingham and other lumber centers about Puget sound. 
Mr. Rogers is expected to return this week. 

The mill of the Danaher Lumber Company is not 
running at its full capacity. March 4 this mill shipped 
between 300,000 and 400,000 lath to San Francisco by 

water. The American sc hooner J. W. Clise will finish 
its cargo of about 900,000 feet at this plant next week 
and will sail at once for Callao, Peru. President C. D. 
Danaher, who returned to Tacoma last week to attend 
the gathering of lumbermen there, has gone back to 
southern California, where he will remain for about 
three weeks. 

The German steamer Augustus, which is being re- 
paired at Victoria, British Columbia, is expected here 
the latter part of this month to load part cargo for 
Australia, having been chartered by J. J. Moore & Co. 

A well built 60-foot launch, constructed for the Mer- 
rill-Ring Lumber Company at the Heath shipyards, was 
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launched this week. The craft will be used in British 
Columbia waters in connection with the company’s 
holdings on that side. The launch is equipped with 
G5-horsepower gasoline engines. 

Joseph L. Gawley, who is completing the construction 
f a large saw mill plant across the bay, is fitting up 
his launch Forester, which will be used in traveling 
from this city to the new plant. 

Within a few days the British steamer Aeon will 
be in port to load a part cargo of lumber to be fur- 
nished by the Tacoma Mill Company and the Wheeler- 
Osgood Company for Australia and New Zealand. 

Schoneer F. S. Redfield and barkentine Koko Head 
re being repaired before coming to Tacoma for lum- 
ber cargoes. The schooner will load for southern Cali- 
fornia for the Newbegin Lumber Company, while the 
Koko Head has been chartered to take a cargo from 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company’s mills to 
Yokohama for Balfour, Guthrie & Co. The Koko Head 
as a capacity for 1,600,000 feet. 

At the plant of the Tacoma Mill Company some ex- 
sive improvements are under way. <A dredger is 
leepening the channel along the docks while a pile 
lriver is renewing portions of the wharf. 

L. L. Doud, president of the Defiance Lumber Com- 
any, has been called to San Francisco on a brief busi- 

ess trip. 

Officials of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, 
he Wheeler-Osgood Company and the Dempsey Lumber 
Company Tuesday filed with the city council an ener- 
cetie protest against the way the Eleventh street draw- 

ridge is operated, a great deal of unncessary delay 
being experienced in opening and closing the bridge. 

The Foster Lumber Company expects to start its mill 
t Bismark, a suburb of Tacoma, which is operated 
nder the name of the Bismark Lumber Company, next 
londay. Ralph C. Shead, who has been with the Foster 
Lumber Company looking after buying on the road for 

couple of years, will have charge of the Bismark 
mill. The plant has been shut down since the first of 

he year, during which time some improvements and re- 
pairs have been made to it, and when it starts it will 
turn out about 60,000 feet of lumber a day. E, W. 
Walker, of the Foster Lumber Company, stated that 
inquiries for lumber from the east are increasing in 
umbers and that if millmen only knew what rate of 
freight they would have to pay they could do a fair 
usiness now, but with the uncertainty as to the rate 
anging over them it is almost impossible to figure on 
isiness so as to know whether one is getting out even 

r not. 








NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 

EVERETT, WASH., March 9.—A number of inquiries 
id orders are being received by the trade, but as the 
itter are accompanied by the old shipping rate stipula- 
on few overtures are being accepted by mill owners. 
With one or two exceptions Everett’s fifteen shingle 

ills are eutting. The same condition of operation is 
true of other districts contiguous to this city. 

The holdings of the Everett Manufacturing Company 
ave been absorbed by the Indiana Bent Rung Ladder 
Company, of Indiana, Pa., the sale price being $9,000. 
he buying concern will continue operating its eastern 

ctory, which turns out a line of step and extension 

(ders and mission furniture, while the Everett branch 

ill be utilized as a producer for the trade west of the 

ky mountains and will also manufacture materials to 

shipped to Pennsylvania in knocked down form. 

\. F. Wettling, secretary and general manager of the 

diana Bent Rung Ladder Company, gives the follow- 
ng plans: 

‘he plant which we shall establish in Everett will 

ntually be the most important factory we have. We 
d to m: inufé ic cture sufficient quantities of the finished 
duct here to take care of our Coast trade, and shall 
dle all our raw material in Everett, sending the part 
gned for our eastern business to Pennsylvania for 
finishing touches. We shall use fir, spruce and 
ir and shall begin operations early in April. Our 
duct is well known to the Pacific coast. We decided 
Everett after investigationg conditions in all other 
es in the northwest, where we have the best possible 
ilities for rail and water shipments. 

Donald Kennedy, secretary of the Mitchell Lumber 

npany, will return home this week from an extended 

siness tour in the middle western states in the inter- 
of his company. 

The Johnson-Dean Lumber Company, a new concern 

iitalized at $800,000, has bought the Robe plant of 

Canyon Lumber Company. The new company is 
posed of the men who are interested in the Canyon 
pany, except that an interest in the Johnson- Dean 
ees Company has been secured by W. W. Johnson 

Co., of Minneapolis. 

» plant of the Williams & McHenry Lumber Com- 

a combination mill recently completed in this 
started operation this week to accumulate stock 
its yards. The mill produces 100,000 feet and 
000 shingles daily. 


ea 
IN SOUTHEASTERN WASHINGTON. 
CENTRALIA, WASH., March 9.—Millmen from this part 
the state are enthusiastic over many things that were 
egested at the convention in Tacoma last week. If 
se suggestions become realities the lumber trade will 
greatly benefited by the meeting. The small con- 
ration given to the canceling of orders by manu- 

‘turers and consumers, and the shipping of material 

transit have worked many evils that it is hoped will 
remedied. 

The decline in the price of shingles and the action of 
mills in the northern part of the state has caused 
y mills in this section to talk of closing down. While 

is not believed that the price will remain low for any 

gth of time, the market will not warrant a continuance 
manufacturing. 





The dredging that has been under operation in Willapa 
harbor is completed and the machinery moved away. 
One bar could not be taken out on account of the swift 
current, but the balance of the work was satisfactorily 
done and great benefit will result. 

Centralia had prepared a requisition for several hun- 
dred thousand feet of lumber for municipal improve- 
ments, and bids will be called for in a few days. The 
entire bill will probably amount to 1,500,000 feet, but 
not all will be wanted immediately. 

The cruising of timber in this county has proved so 
satisfactory that Thurston county has arranged to do 
the same, and many cruisers from this county will assist 
in the work, which will require about a year. 





IN THE DOMAIN OF WESTERN SPRUCE. 

HoqQuIAM, WASH., March 9.—The combination saw and 
shingle mill owned by Harry Linder at Moclips has been 
bought by W. T. Ingram and Free Fowler. The deal is 
said to include considerable sawed lumber. 

The Northwestern Lumber Company has closed its 
plant indefinitely and the Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle 
Company has shut down for repairs. 

The Sunset Lumber Company has cut 173,000 feet of 
lumber with four uprights and expects to greatly in- 
crease that cut when it gets fully started. 

Important changes are to be made in the American 
Mill Company, of Aberdeen, of which A. F. Coats is 
president. Mr. Coats is to give his attention more exten- 
sively to other interests outside of Aberdeen and B. F. 
Johnson has resigned as manager of the mill to look 
after the Coats Bros. logging interests. This company is 
principal owner of the schooner W. J. Patterson, which 
has been lying idle for some time, but was ree ently char- 
tered by the Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Company. 

The large schooner Admiral, thirty days out from 
Guaymas, “Mexico, for Port Townsend, will be headed 
off at Grays harbor by a seagoing tug and brought to 
the Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Company’s mill, where 
it will take on a full cargo for Callao, Peru. 

The first train load of cedar logs from H. W. Bale’s 
camp, between Ourlow and Aloha, arrived last week for 
the Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Company. 

Lytle Bros. are installing a 20-ton crane at their com- 
mercial wharf, having found it necessary to take care of 
their increased business, 

Shipping News. 

Steamer Svea sailed from the Wilson mill at Aberdeen 
with a cargo of 750,000 feet for San Francisco. 

Steamer Quinault sailed with 632,000 feet of lumber for 
San Francisco. 

Steamer Bowdoin sailed from the A. J. West mill with 
750,000 feet of lumber for San Pedro. 

Schooner Wawona sailed from the Hoquiam Lumber & 
Shingle Company's mills with 550,000 feet of lumber for 
San Diego, Cal. 

Steamer R. D. Inman arrived at the National mill. 

The following vessels are on their way to the harbor: 

Schooners A. B. Johnston, 460 tons; G. W. Watson, 397 
tons ; Schome, 620 tons: Zampa, 322 tons; Oliver Olson, 595 
tons; Annie Larson, 326 tons; 7. P. Emigh, 923 tons: Fear- 
less, 653 tons: Henry Wilson, 403 tons; Susie M. Plummer, 
8908 tons; Makukona, 658 tons. 

Barkentines Newsboy, 509 tons; Hawaii, 928 tons. 

The first seven were from San Francisco, the next two 
from San Pedro and the others from Guaymas, Mazatlan, 
San Pedro and Makaweli, respectively. 

Steamers Grays Harbor and Fair Oaks departed from 
San Pedro for Grays harbor via San Francisco. 

Captain Harriman, of the new steamer Capistrano, has 
been ordered not to engage a crew for the steamer and its 
departure has been postponed owing to the engineers’ strike. 
The Capistrano was built at Aberdeen for the Mission Steam- 
ship Company. 

The British steamer Jndranelli is expected about March 13, 
to load lumber at the S. E. Slade Lumber Company's mill 
for Australia. ‘The Jndranelli is a steel vessel of 3,768 tons 
and will be the largest vessel that has ever entered Grays 
harbor. It is 591 tons larger than the big German steamer 
Germanicus. 

Schooner Ariel sailed with 950,000 feet of lumber for San 
Pedro from the Grays Harbor mill. 





FROM THE CANADIAN SOUTHWEST. 

VANCOUVER, B. C., March 7.—A deal by which Lester 
W. David, founder of the Fraser River sawmills, Lim- 
ited, of New Westminster, has disposed of his entire 
holdings in the big saw mill to eastern capitalists has 
been completed, and he severed his connection with the 
company Thursday afternoon. The block of stock which 
Mr. David has just sold amounted to $250,000, and by 
the transfer wealthy men in the east have become inter- 
ested in the property. Mr. David disposed of a portion 
of his interests some time ago to eastern men, and the 
entire plant, as well as the plant of the Anacortes Lum- 
ber Company, of Washington, has been sold by him. 
Among the new owners are Edward F. Swift and Louis 
Swift, Chicago; Peter Jansen, Nebraska; Colonel David- 
son, Toronto, and A. D. McRae, Winnipeg. The owners 
have determined to make the mills the largest and best 
equipped in the province, or on the Pacific coast, and 
extensive improvements are under way. The plant will 
be practically rebuilt. The capacity, when the mill starts 
in August, will be 300,000 feet every ten hours, and the 
output will be almost entirely shipped to foreign mar- 
kets. Mr. David, who is well known on the Coast, will 
continue in the lumber business in British Columbia. 

Former Senator Guthrie, of Indianapolis, is in this 
locality looking up desirable timber propositions.. He 
stated that he and his associates are ready to invest to 
the extent of $500,000 if need be. He said: 

Although our plans have not been definitely formulated 
we purpose engaging in the saw milling business on a 
large scale. We will cut primarily for the export trade, 
but the domestic markets on both sides of the line will 
not be neglected. We are not hampered for capital, 
though the main thing is to get suitable areas, and I will 
go up coast with cruisers to look over some propositions. 
It is practically a certainty that the next Congress will 
remove the duty on all classes of rough lumber, and I 
expect to see these changes made next year. Pulpwood 
will also be placed on the free list. The rapid exhaustion 
of our timber limits will make these changes imperative. 
My favorable impressions of British Columbia as a field 
for investment were formed several years ago while on a 





Hr Doors 


When you hang one of our soft 
Yellow Fir Doors, we stand right 
behind it with a guarantee that it 
is as well made and as serviceable 
as any door sold. There are vol- 
umes to be said about its beauty 
in different styles of finish, but 
where we get in our work is on 
the price. It has paid others to get 
our discounts and it will pay you. 
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Chehalis Fir Door Co. 


CHEHALIS, WASH. 





Capacity 1,000 Doors Per Day. 





OFFICERS: 
George J. Osgood, Pres. 
Henry McCleary, Vice-Pres. 


Wm. McCleary, Treas. 
Wm. C. Hobart, Sec’y. 








EVERYTHING IN WEST COAST 
FOREST PRODUCTS. 


Fir, Gedar and Spruce Lumber, 


Red Cedar Shingles. 





Summit Mill Co., WASHINGTON. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers. 








ALL KINDS OF 
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Lumber and Shingles 


OUR SPECIALTY 


FIR TIMBERS ana 
CAR MATERIAL 


Sterling Lumber Co. 


We are Manufacturers. . 
|. Mills at Chehalis, Wash. Chehalis, Wash. 


oSs "taste SHINGLES 


We make daily will suit your most critical customer. 
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HAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 
WORTH 


ONE OF THE MANY 
TESTIMONIALS. 


Laynesville, Ky. — 
“Enclosed please find check for $2 cover- 
ing Chapin’s Lumber Reckoner. The TIMES 
time saved in figuring is WORTH TEN = 
TIMES the cost of the book.’ ITs 


Winton Lumber & Mfg. Co. pd 
Address cosT 
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We Might Tell 
You a Good Deal 


about the superior merits of our 
products, but anything we might 
say would not prove nearly so con- 
vincing as a trial of our 


W. VA. AND PENNSYLVANIA 





emlochk 


(Just now we have a large stock of above favorably 
located for prompt shipment over B. & O.. B. R. 
& P. and Penna, Lines.) 

We also age en. can atte promptly — 


WOOD for roac and 
YELLOW PINE. 
AND SHINGLES. 


Bemis & Vosburgh, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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seconded the 
ment to place an import duty on lumber. 

Most of the 400,000 ties cut in the boundary district 
of this province last winter were taken by the Canadian 
though the Yale-Columbia Lumber Com- 
pany had a contract for a considerable number for the 
and which were cut at its mill at 
Warren, of 
Greenwood, who are getting out 70,000 ties on the north 
largest contract and 
have a further contract for supplying 70,000 a year for 
contracts comprises: 
10,000; 
20,000; Joe Trom- 
5,000; 
70,000; 
5,000; 
MeLaren 
Eustis, 
Sears, 
3,000; 


Grand 


SPRUCE — 


Boards and Bill Stuff. ese 








Eastern 
Door & Sash Co. 


‘DOORS, BLINDS 
GLAZED SASH 
FRAMES, MOULDINGS 
MILL WORK 
AND LUMBER 

















SPECIALTIES:—VENEERED DOORS, STAIR WORK, FINE 
INTERIOR TRIM. 


Dealers Only “"sirse 
CUMBERLAND, MD. 
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American Lumberman’s 


“Curiosity Shop’ 


Tells you what you want to know. 
Handier than a pocket in a shirt. 


ORDER NOW 


American Lumberman, 
315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


Price $2.00 
Postpaid. 
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trip here. The 


and capitalists to the 
United States. 
they will not 


Their investments are 
prove a 


The Vancouver Board of Trade at its annual meeting 


Tuesday evening elected by acclamation for its presi- 
dent E. H. Heaps, head of the large lumber firm of 
E. H. Heaps & Co., which has operated in Vancouver 


for nearly twenty years. 


resolution urging the dominion 


Pacifie railway, 


Trunk Pacific, 
Caseade. Alexander Robinson and E. G. 
fork of the Kettle river, had the 
the next four years. The list of 
W. H. C. Wilson, 20,000; Carlson & 
Gillis & Co., 15,000; C. J. MeArthur, 
bley, 5,000; A. W. Wheeler, 7,000; Bailey & Co., 
W. Wartman, 5,000; -Robinson & Warren, 
A. Vandergrift & Co., 6,000; M. Christianson, 
C. Archibald, 3,000; Boulais & Co., 10,000; 
& Co., 5,000; W. H. Chesser, 10,000; Gabriel 
5,000; Frechette & Launtier, 10,000; Judson 
7,000; Chris. Petersen, 6,000; Hacking & Clark, 
Sweeney Bros., 5,000. 

It is understood at Alberni, on the west 
Vancouver island, that the Chicago, Milwaukee 
Paul Railway Company has secured 150,000 
land at the northern end of Vancouver island, 
extensive milling operations will be started there. 


Harris, 


a large lumber supply for the eastern markets. 
Hawthorne, of Seattle, who was at 
says that the interests of 
British Columbia is increasing, and that m» 
lumber can be 
to the markets of the 
place on the map. 


eanal, 


A timber company is being formed in Vancouver and 
the incorporation papers are in the hands of the solici- 
Mobile, Ala., 
Mobile, 
S. Paterson will 
He is a Canadian, 


tors. The promoter is W. W. Herron, of 
president of the Herron Lumber Company, of 
and of a similar concern at Seattle. J. 
be the local manager of the company. 
but has lived in Mobile for a number of years. 


The operation of large saw mills on the Fraser river 
New 
Westminster in January to 100 percent over what they 
were a year ago, and in February to 50 percent of what 
Large operators 
are cooperating with the city to secure the dredging 
facilitate the pas- 


has inereased the eustoms duties at the port of 


they were in the same month of 1907. 
of a deep water channel to further 
sage of deep sea boats. One steamer will take on 
load of ties and lumber for Alaska at Fraser 
mills this month, 
shooks, lumber and ties for 


PORTLAND EXPORTS LARGE. 


Trade Ethics Resolution of Tacoma Convention 
Meets with Approval of Western 
Lumbermen. 


Mexico. 





PORTLAND, ORE., March 9.—The 
tion framed by a committee at the 


Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Secretary A. B. 


vention of the National 
ciation in St. Paul in May. 

of the Oregon & Washington 
Association, 


mittee, 
ment. 
out the United States. 
Wind River Lumber Company, 


Clark W. 


Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
those who were prevented from attending it. 


this city en route to their homes. 
L. C. Whittit, N. E. Holden, G. W. 
Loomans and H. A. Gorsuch. They 


Hotchkiss, D. 


its surroundings from automobiles. George 


tion, who was reélected at the convention, 


Lake City. 


Another interesting lumberman and visitor during the 
dealer of 
He began cutting timber there in 1854 and 
He travels a great deal and is 
He registers from 


week was James Dempsey, lumber 
Michigan. 
retired two years ago. 
always accompanied by his daughter. 
Manistee, which city he has seen grow from infancy 
its population of about 16,000. 

W. J. Raubinger, 
California Pole & Piling Company, 
week on his way 
is not active. 


pionee r 


disappearance of timber in the 
eastern and middle states has directed the 
lumbermen 
and the 
large, but 


attention of 
Pacific coast of Canada 
already 
circumstance to the 
money which will be devoted to buying additional timber 
limits during the next few years. 


Before he took the chair he 
govern- 


coast of 
& St. 
acres of 
and that 
This 
railway company is building to the Pacific coast, and it 
is said that the purpose of the management is to secure 
Judge 
Alberni this week, 
Americans in that part of 
nufactured 
produced in that district and freighted 
world at as small cost as any 
It is a peculiar coincidence that the 
first mill in the province was established on the Alberni 


river 
while the Georgia is taking on box 


trade ethics resolu- 
Tacoma convention 
last week has met with approval. It is understood that 
it will be the subject of a conference following the con- 
Asso- 
Wastell, 
Lumber Manufacturers’ 
upon his return from the Tacoma conven- 
tion, where he was chosen secretary of that special com- 
says the resolution created much favorable com- 
He thinks its provisions will be adopted through- 
Thompson, of the 
will review the conven- 
tion at the next meeting of the Oregon & Washington 
for the benefit of 
A number 
of the eastern delegates to the convention passed through 
Among them were 


were entertained 
by friends in the lumber business and saw the city and 
Merrill, 
president of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
also honored 
the city with a brief visit on his way to his home in Salt 


Puget sound representative of the 
was in this city this 
to San Francisco. He says his line 





Local demand is good, but eastern and 
business is slow. The engineers’ 


Califor 
strike on the st: 


schooners has put a check to all coastwise business, } 
being settled in a few da: 


there is hope of the strike 
both sides showing a willingness to make concessio) 
The engineers have been made to understand that ¢ 
ditions do not warrant the payment of wages in vou 
when lumber rates from the north to San Francisco | 
were $9 a thousand feet, as against $4 and $4.50 tod: 
No cargoes were shipped this week for California, bu 
couple of schooners not belonging to the association 
here loading. A continuation of the strike would d) 
the sailing schooners back into the trade. 

The Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufactur 
Association is sending out small circular reminders 
vertising Douglas fir, spruce and western hemlock 
the methods employed in finishing these woods. 

W. B. Knowlton, formerly in the retail lumber }) 
ness in Nampa, has taken charge of sales for the L. ] 
ford Company and will make occasional trips thro 
eastern Washington, Idaho and Wyoming, calling on 
retail trade. Mr. Knowlton is a thorough retail 
and will take care of the requirements for general y 
stock. 

The Oregon Pine 
sailing vessel cargo of 


Export Lumber Company sol 
about 1,500,000 feet to Eu 
for delivery this summer and the L. P. Lee Lun 
Company has chartered the British ship Kilburn to ¢ 
1,500,000 feet to London leaving here in May. 

cargo will be furnished by the Tongue Point Lun 
Company and the mills of Clark & Wilson at Lin 
The Oregon Pine Export Lumber Company is loa 


the Norwegian steamer Sommerstad at the Clar} 

Wilson mills at Linnton for Shanghai. That cargo 

run over 3,000,000 feet. : 
salfour, Guthrie & Co. are loading the Norwe, 


steamer Tricolor at the mills of the Eastern & West 
Lumber Company for Shanghai. The Tricolor’s ex: 
will also measure about 3,000,000 feet. This con 
has chartered the barkentine Koko Head to earry 1,1 
000 feet to Yokohama. , 

The British steamer Strahblane arrived at Astoria 
der charter to the Pacific Export Lumber Compan) 
carry lumber to the orient. The steamer will be 
here another week, when the cargo will be ready. 
million feet booked for Caleutta will be furnished 
the Tongue Point Lumber Company and 1,600,000 
be furnished by mills of this city. Originally 
firm had the steamer Strathdon fixed for 


but by agreement the Strathblane was substituted. 
Pacifie Export Lumber Company has also engaged thi 
British steamer Stfrathgyle to carry a cargo of lumber 


to the orient. The charter of the schooner J. H. ] 
man to carry a cargo of lumber to Japan has been « 
ceeled and a part of the lumber has been shipped 
another vessel. 
lar liners plying between this port and the orient. 


One of the largest freighters to come here for lumber 


in the near future is the British steamer Needles, w 
was chartered this week by Bowring & Co. to load 
port across the ocean. The Needles is at \ 
dalena bay and will soon start north. The cargo 
measure about 3,600,000 feet. It will probably be 
nished by the Portland Lumber Company. 

The Russian bark Albyn is due to arrive here a! 
April 1 to load for South Africa. The Pacifie Ex; 
Lumber Company will furnish its cargo. The Norweg 
steamer Haldis has sailed for La Boea, Panama, 
1,160,921 feet of lumber, valued at $23,218. The « 
was loaded at Kalama and shipped by Arthur Gam 
of Seattle. 

Ernest H. Mever, local manager of Charles R. 
Cormick & Co., of San Francisco, will load the sa 
schooners Jrene and King Cyrus at mills on the 
Columbia soon for California ports. Both vessels 
due to reach the river soon. Mr. Meyer has establi 
new offices on the fourth floor of the Chamber of (¢ 


some 


merce building. He says the steam schooners Y¢ 
stone, Yosemite and Cascade will be sent here from 


Francisco to load as soon as the strik 


settled. 


engineers’ 





INTERESTING PUBLICATION ABOUT PORT 
LAND, ORE. 


An interesting publication is the February Bul 
of the Chamber of Commerce, of Portland, Ore., © 
contains a complete report of the proceedings ot 
annual meeting held January &. It is replete wit! 
ports as to the progress and importance in every 
gible way not only of Portland but of the territo1 
which it is the commercial capitol, and the var 
reports and addresses presented at the annual meet 
whether relating directly to the work of the associ 
or whether general presentations of various phase: 
industrial, commercial or social life of Portland con 
to form a remarkable presentation. Among other cl 
for Portland is that it is the largest city in the Pa 
northwest, and of course its people believe it will 
tain that position and continue to increase in rel: 
importance. 

A valuable feature of this publication is a com} 
directory of commercial organizations in Oregon 
also of Portland commercial bodies, embracing 
merely the Chamber of Commerce, which appears t 
the foster father of them all, but the Portland ( 
mercial Club, the Manufacturers’ Association and 
Portland Board of Trade. The president of the P 
land Chamber of Commerce is Charles F. Swigert; 
vice president, William MacMaster; the secretary, 
mond C, Giltner. As Portland is the greatest lun 
manufacturing point in the country its luambermen, 
course, are prominent in membership and the work 
the Chamber of Commerce. 
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The remainder will be shipped on reg 
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NEWS OF THE PACIFIC COAST TRADE. 





Probability of New San Francisco Office Stocks in Yards Greatly Depleted — Much Lumber 
Off Cape Flattery. 





FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 

SAN Francisco, Cau, March 9.—J. H. Queal, presi 
ent of the McCloud River Lumber Company, recently 
eturned from the east and proceeded to McCloud yes- 

rday. James Chase, manager of the S. H. Chase Lum- 
er Company, of San Jose, was in this city yesterday on 

isiness connected with his lumber supply. H. L. Mid- 
leton, a lumberman of Boulder Creek, has arrived at 

Fairmont and will spend several days here. L. D. 
lacDonald, president of the Hauptman-MacDonald 
imber Company, has returned from Portland, Ore., 
here he found the lumber business quiet. 

Harold D. Mortenson, San Francisco sales agent of 
ie Holmes-Eureka Lumber Company, has been confined 

» his home for a few days with a case of grip. Jacob 
lortenson, president of the Holmes-Eureka Lumber 
ompany, is expected to arrive from his home in Chicago 
ext month. 

John Creech, president of the Creech Bros.’ Lumber 
(Company, of Raymond, Wash., visited in San Francisco 
ist week. J. M. Smith, purchasing agent of the North- 
rn Light & Power Company, Redding, Cal., was in this 

ty a few days ago looking up the pole business. 

March 1 8. O. Johnson, who for some years was as- 
sistant general manager of the MeCloud River Lumber 
Company and in charge of the large plant at McCloud, 

is retired from his position with that corporation. It 
s probable that he will open a lumber office in San 
lrancisco, although the details of his plans for the 
future are not completed. Mr. Johnson’s father, S. S. 
Johnson, was president of the MeCloud River Lumber 
Company -at the time of his death a few years ago. 
|). M. Swobe, who has been elected vice president of the 

mpany, accompanied President J. H. Queal on his trip 

McCloud this week. Mr. Swobe has been connected 
vith the McCloud River Railroad Company for several 
years, 

The Northern California Lumber Company, which gave 
‘in option on large tracts of timber land in California 
to a large bonding and brokerage company in Chicago 
some time ago, has just consummated the sale. It in- 
cludes about 75 percent of the company’s holdings of 
timber, which is principally sugar pine, with some fir 
n places. Timber lands in the Pacific northwest are 
strengthening, especially around Portland. The main 
ifiices of the Northern California Lumber Company are 
in the Chronicle building in San Francisco. 

The sale of the Big Lagoon redwood timber holdings 

a number of wealthy capitalists of Pennsylvania and 
New York through the Wheeler Timber Company, of 
Portland, is an assured fact, a large payment having 
heen made on the purchase price of $4,500,000 for the 

1,000 acres of land north of Trinidad and about twenty 
miles from Eureka. It is understood that the new 

vners are having plans prepared for several saw mills, 

it it is not known how soon construction will begin on 

e proposed plants. It is said that this choice body of 

mber will run 100,000 feet to the acre and will give 

e largest yield of redwood of any large tract remain- 

g. The holdings of the Pacific Lumber Company and 

the Freshwater Lumber Company are said to be the 

ly tracts that can compare with the timber surround- 

g the Big Lagoon. C. A. Hooper, of San Francisco, 

is one of the principal owners of the timber land. 

he purchasing syndicate has organized the Big Lagoon 
umber Company, its members including J. E. Wheeler, 

E. Wheeler, Portland; N. P. Wheeler, Pennsylva- 

a: Charles Weston, Tonawanda, N. Y.; W. A. Dusen- 

rry, Portville, N. Y.; Page & Olean, New York, and 

hers. Some of the members of the syndicate bought 

m C, A. Hooper & Co., last year, the Hardy Creek 

lwood timber holdings for $480,000. 

Negotiations for settling the differences between the 

eamship association of San Francisco and the Marine 

gineers’ Association have been resumed since the 
rival of new engineers from the east was reported. 
vners of the steam schooners will operate again as 
yn as possible if a new supply of engineers can he 
tained. A. B. Hammond has manned one or two of 

s steam vessels with nonunion engineers and the fire- 

n have consented to work with them. Towns along 

coast of Mendocino and Humboldt counties, which 

ended for the necessities of life upon water trans- 
tation, have run short of groceries. At Albion it 

s reported that the supply of flour was exhausted and 

the citizens were clamoring for relief. Mutual con- 

sions are likely to be made in order to get the steam 
soners into commission before all the dealers use 
ing vessels on a large scale. A great falling off in 
lers for shipment of lumber by sea will be experienced 

‘ause many consumers of lumber will not wait until 

sailing vessel can arrive from the northern mills, but 

| secure the lumber by rail from southern Oregon or 
ewhere by rail if convenient. 

Charles R. McCormick & Co. have tied up their steam 

ooners to await developments, and have made some 

ments by sailing vessels from the north. The E. K. 

1 Lumber Company’s four steam schooners are tied 

. but it has several large sailing vessels in commission 

1 is bringing in more or less lumber from Grays 

bor. 

No lumber arrived at this port today by sea, and the 

ek’s arrivals were only 7,715,000 feet, a falling off 
more than 50 percent. 

The tying up of ninety out of the 110 steam schooners 
ing in the coasting lumber trade has stiffened freight 





rates and to a certain extent the lumber market. 
Freights on the Coast are $4.50 to San Francisco and 
#5.25 to San Pedro and other ports south. In Oakland 
retail lumber dealers have braced up and advanced lum- 
ber prices $2 a thousand over the figures formerly asked. 

Stocks in most of the San Francisco yards are greatly 
depleted. March has opened well in the construction 
line and in February 596 building permits were issued, 
of a total valuation of $2,685,292. In Los Angeles 550 
permits were issued during the month with a valuation 
of $579,163. Oakland’s building permits showed a total 
valuation of $729,088. 

The G. W. Hume Lumber Company reports that the 
big saw mill at Tongue Point, near Astoria, Ore., is 
running night and day owing to a rush of foreign orders. 

Owners of mills in the mountain districts of ‘Fresno 
county are preparing for the annual opening about April 
1. With the possible exception of the Madera county 
mills in the Sierras all the plants are preparing for 
unusually large cuts. About April 15 a mill will start 
up twenty-five miles above Polasky near the San Joaquin 
Power Company’s plant, the mill having been equipped 
with much new machinery. Manager William McKenzie 
has several mills on Pine Ridge. 

Captain Wick, of the American schooner Eric, which 
recently arrived at San Francisco, reports that in lati- 
tude 45 degrees 15 minutes north and longitude 133 
degrees 2 minutes west, he sailed through large quanti- 
ties of fir and pine lumber, all freshly sawed. This 
‘‘Jumber zone,’’? Captain Wick says, was about thirty 
miles wide. The Eric came from Manila, Philippine 
Islands. These masses of lumber were south of Cape 
Flattery and at least 500 miles off the Coast. Shipping 
men are at a loss to understand where all this immense 
quantity of lumber came from. No lumber vessels are 
reported missing or overdue and no reports have been 
received of any lumber carrier having lost part of its 
cargo. The matter will be investigated by the proper 
shipping authorities. 

The latest charters for lumber announced include the 
following: 

Schooner Dauntless, from Grays harbor to Guaymas; by 
the E. K. Wood Lumber Company. 

surkentine Aoko Head, from Puget sound to Yokohama, 
3os. chartered prior to arrival: by Balfour, Guthrie & Co. 

Steamer Jnverkip, from Portland to Port Pirie, private 
‘Ste amer Augustus, from Puget sound to Melbourne, 27s 6d. 

Steamer Strathblane, from Portland to China. 

Ship S. D. Carlton, from Puget sound to Callao, 47s 64d, 
prior to arrival. 





AMONG THE NORTHERN REDWOODS. 

EUREKA, CAL., March 4.—The San Francisco Bridge 
Company, a branch of the Atlantic, Gulf & Pacifie Com- 
pany, one of the largest engineering corporations in the 
country, has sent to the government the lowest bid for 
the contract to dredge Humboldt bay—24% cents a 
cubie yard. The bids will not be considered by Colonel 
3iddle, of the United States engineers on the Pacific 
coast, until a month has passed, as he is engaged in 
ofticial duties in the Hawaiian islands. 

The French bark Belen arrived several days ago and 
is taking an offshore cargo at the Haughey wharf. The 
Belen is putting aboard from lighters 100,000 feet of 
lumber as stiffening before shifting to various mills on 
the bay. 

The Norwegian tramp steamer Mathilda, 2,623 tons, 
is loading for the west coast of South America, having 
reached Humboldt bay from San Francisco. The 
Mathilda had been chartered by W. R. Grace & Co. 
J. Mayer, the firm’s inspector of ties, is with the ship. 

Walter Selvage, a pile driver contractor of this city, 
has just completed a 3,000-foot trestle at Nanning creek 
for George Newell, working for the Bayside Lumber 
Company. The trestle covers two-thirds of the distance 
of a spur railroad built from the regular tracks of the 
Northwestern Pacific Railroad Company, one mile north of 
Scotia, into the timber holdings of the Bayside company. 
Little grading has been done on the spur. Woodsmen 
have logged enough at Nanning creek for the summer’s 
sawing at the Bayside mill, and it is expected that a 
logging train will begin hauling from the woods in 
April. The Bayside Lumber Company is having log- 
ging cars constructed and has ordered a locomotive from 
the east. 

The American ship T. P. Emigh, which was to have 
come to Humboldt bay for a cargo of lumber to Aus- 
tralia in place of the Borealis, which was considered too 
small for the shipment, will load at Grays harbor. 

Since launching the Katherine early in February lit- 
tle work has been done at the Bendixsen shipyards at 
Fairhaven, and two weeks ago the mill was closed down. 
Manager John Lindstrom, who is in the north, expects 
soon to sign a contract with the Higgins Steamship 
Company, of San Francisco, for building a steam 
schooner to take the place of the Berkeley, which was 
burned at sea last summer. 

The schooner Ida McKay, of McKay & Co., Eureka 
and San Francisco, was sold early in February to Capt. 
A. Woodside, of the San Francisco Lumber Company, 
which will equip the lumber carrier for service as a cod 
fisher in Alaskan waters. The Jda McKay had been in 
the coastwise trade for thirty years. Its carrying capa- 
city is 325,000 feet of lumber. 

The British bark Lord Templeton cleared for Aus- 
tralia, February 21, with forty-one pieces of rough clear 
redwood, containing 1,444,467 feet, valued at $41,350.81. 
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We Want Orders 


for the following dry stock 
ready for quick shipment— 


2 cars 1x18 to 23” panel and No. 1 poplar, 

6 cars 1” Ist and 2nds poplar. 

6 cars 1” No. 1 common poplar. 

6 cars 1” No. 2 common poplar. 

6 cars 1” mill cull poplar. 

2 cars 1x18” and wider panel and No. 1 cottonwood. 
5 cars 5-4 No. 1 common cottonwood. 

15 cars 1x13 to 17” box boards, cottonwood. 

20 cars 1x6 to 12” box boards, cottonwood. 

19 cars 1x13 to 17 1st and 2nds cottonwood. 

21 cars 1x13 to 17 No. 1 common cottonwood. 

20 cars 1x6 to 12” 1st and 2nds cottonwood. 

15 cars 1x4” and wider No. 1 common cottonwood, 
20 cars 1x4” and wider No. 2 common cottonwood. 
15 cars 4-4 1st and 2nds plain red or white oak. 
24 cars 4-4 No. 1 common plain red or wiite oak. 


American Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 














aple %x1% 
looring 


2 inch 
face. 
We make a specialty of lengths 6 and 8 
feet and longer, and can fill your orders 
direct from regular stock. 
Better let us quote you on 
your next order, and don’t 
forget ‘“‘we can ship on a 
moment’s notice.”’ 





A. M. Turner Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 

















\ Kendall. Md. Capacity 
( Crellin, Md. 200 M Feet Per Day. 


Kendall Lumber Company, 


Manufacturers 


White Oak, Red Oak, Poplar, 
Hemlock, Hardwoods and Cross Ties 


PITTBURG, PA. , 


Mills 


Shipments in 
Car Load Lots. 




















YELLOW PINE 


Large and well assorted stocks kept 
on hand at all times insure the filling 
of crders without unnecessary delay 


Gnu ben 


PITTSBURG, PA. 2 














Hardwoods 


OAK AND MAPLE FLOORING 
Linehan Lumber Co. 


2424 Farmers Bank Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Duluth Log Company, 


PRODUCERS. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


General Offices: 
Second floor Palladio Bldg, 








ad 
Mt. Mitchell Lumber Co. 


White Pine, Planing Mill 
Hardwood and Assorting Yard 
Swannanoa, N. C. 
















and Hemlock. 
DRESSED STOCK A SPECIALTY 





GEORGE H. MELL, Kane, Penn. 
Exclusive Sales Agent. 














WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


Tles, Posts, Poles, Piling and Shingles. 
RS A 
WRITE FOR DELIVERED PRICES. 


ANDREW EMERSON, 








Prompt Shipment. DUNHAM, MICH. 













LIS, MINN. SB 





















Anything We Miss 


in sawing a log you can rest assured 
isn’t worth saving and as a result we 
can give you anything you want from 


LATH to TIMBERS 


Drop us a line telling us your wants 
and we will gladly quote you prices. 


WE USE THE TELECODE, 


CASsamm Lowes LoMBEn (0. 


oo 


44th Avenue, North and Lyndale, 
Branch Office: PEORIA, ILL., M. A. Magruder, Mer. 

























Northland Pine Co. 


Manufacturers of Pine Lumber 
F. Weyerhzuser, President, 


Ww. -, Laird. Vice-President, R. H. Chute, General Mer. 
F. S. Bell, Secretary C. A. Barton, Ass’t Mer. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Besides bringing you the maximum 
profits, our PINE LUMBER gives 
your patrons good service and unfail- 
ing satisfaction, making permanent 
customers of them. 


R. D. Musser, Treasurer, 


A TRIAL ORDER WILL CONVINCE YOU. 














A Few = 
Surplus Items 


1x8 16’ No. 1 Norway. 

3x12 16’ No. I Norway. 

Ix8 and wider, D and Better 
White Pine, 6, 8 and 10’. 


ASK FOR PRICES. 


Carpenter-Lamb Co. 


No 626 Security Bank Bidg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 



































INLAND EMPIRE LUMBER NEWS. 





Acceleration of Trade Creates Stir in Mill and Logging Operations—Washington, Idaho and 


Montana See Improvement in Business. 





IN THE PINE COUNTRY. 


SPOKANE, WASH., March 9.—Demand for all lumber 
products for eastern shipments, except factory stock, is 
light. Local trade is good, considering the general 
conditions in other distributing territory. 

The M. R. Rawson Lumber Company, Harrisburg, 
Ida., is operating its mill at full capacity, having 
started its season’s run January 1. The Northern Idaho 
Pine Lumber Company, Limited, Lane, Ida., is operat- 
ing its mill on day shift, a large portion of its cut 
being timber. The Sandpoint Lumber & Pole Com- soft in the woods. The logging camps in this vici: 
pany, Sandpoint, Ida., has been sawing throughout the have pushed their work with even greater vigor to 
winter and expects to continue operating its plant until in as many logs as possible before the roads bee 
its stock of logs is exhausted. The Rose Lake Lumber impassable. 

Company began sawing February 14, a large portion of T. J. Stonestreet, of Coeur d’Alele, who is extensi 
its cut being shipped to the Coeur d’Alene mines. engaged in the cedar pole and tie business, rec 

The Enterprise Lumber Company, Godfrey, is pre- visited a number of the towns of the upper Panha 
paring to begin the operation of its plant March 9 and looking after ties. Mr. Stonestreet has a large tie 
expects to run throughout the entire season. tract with the Milwaukee road. In an interview 

The Consolidated Lumber Company, at Elk, which stated that the market for poles is dead and he 
in former seasons has operated its mills on both night no prospect of a revival of the trade in that pro: 
and day shifts, expects to begin sawing March 9 and this year. Other lumbermen in this section express 
will run days only during the coming season. same opinion. They attribute the falling off in 

The Buckeye Lumber Company, which sold its entire business to the discontinuance of the railway, street 
output to the Day-Luellwitz Lumber Company last sea- line, telegraph and telephone extension work throug! 
son, is negotiating for the sale of its 1908 cut and ex- the country. 
pects to begin the operation of its plant next week. The Hope Lumber Manufacturing Company set 

The B. R. Lewis Lumber Company, which began saw- planer in motion early this week to meet the new o1 
ing February 10, is running its plant at full capacity coming in. Kenneth Ross, president of the com; 
and reports a good supply of logs on hand. is expected to visit the plant at Hope this week an 

The McGoldrick Lumber Company started up its mill will then be determined when the mill will res 
at Spokane March 4 and will continue the operation of operations. 
the plant as long as conditions warrant the manu- The Lane-Potter Lumber Company, whose plant 
facture of stock. situated at Clark Fork, has just completed a tie 

N. 8. Pratt, of the Pratt Lumber Company, is in the tract for the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul rail 
east on business. C. L. Rose, of Indianapolis, Ind., a system. The contract involved the manufacture 
dealer in hardwood lumber, is calling on local lumber- — 50,000 ties. 


Jawn tennis and other athletic sports. They carry 
their business with the same energy that the y disp 
in athletics, and the Falls City Lumber Company 
fair to become an important factor in the wholesale 

manufacturing business of the Inland Empire 





IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 
SANDPOINT, IDA., March 9.—A warm wave has sw 
over the Kootenai country during the last ten d 
melting much of the saow and making the logging r 


M. H. Hemmenway, secretary of the Colorado & Wy- 
oming Lumber Dealers’ Association, stopped at Spo- 
kane for a day while en route for his home at Colorado 
Springs from Tacoma, where he attended the conven- ton, Mont., visited the plant last week. The Lane-Po' 
tion of the Western Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. company’s plant was temporarily shut down this \ 

A. L. Flewelling is expected home tomorrow eo the installation of new machinery. The equipn 
California, where he spent the last fortnight-on«@ pleh added consists of a boiler, carriage, steam feed and 
ure trip. Mr. Flewelling expects to start his circular other planer. 


mill at St. Joe, which has been closed down since No- 
vember, this week. IN THE FLATHEAD VALLEY. 
KALISPELL, MONT., March 9.—Little shipping is bh 


ber Company, with its extensive chain of yards in M 
tana and the Dakotas, taking all the output. Mr. L 
president of the company, whose residence is at Ti 





Arthur Lammers, of the S. H. L. Lumber Company, 
left last night for the east to visit the trade. Mr. done, although liberal concessions are being off 
Lammers will probably be absent from the city for the Practically no business is received from Dakota po 
next two or three weeks. and representatives from that district report that 

The Lost Lake Lumber Company, whose mill is 
located at La Crosse, Ida., is preparing to start its saw days. The bulk of shipmens are consigned to points 
mill after having installed a double cut band, 

George Meyers, manager of the Dover Lumber Com- 
pany, Sandpoint, Ida., spent a day in this city last 
week. Manager Burns, of the Dawson Lumber Com- 
pany, Libby, Mont., visited Spokane last week on busi- 
ness. Ben Henderson, who formerly operated a saw 
mill at Henderson, Mont., later selling it to the Mann 
Lumber Company, is in this city on business. tions at its planing mill in order to fill the few or 

At the recent meeting of the Western Pine Manu- secured and stock up its shed before starting its 
facturers’ Association in Spokane, one familiar face mill. It has nearly finished its logging operations 
was absent. It was that of A. H. Huebner, manager this season, having landed about 5,000,000 feet. 
of the Cascade Lumber Company’s extensive opera- A. O. Westburg, of the A. O. Westburg Lumber | 
tions at North Yakima, Wash. Mr. Huebner was de- pany, was in this city Wednesday on business conn¢ 
tained at home by the arrival of a little girl baby in with the association. He reports that his company 
his family, and since that time he has been going finished logging for this season and expects to | 
about in a very chesty way. The plant of the Cascade sawing about April 1. 

Lumber Company starts up this week and will run to M. D. Bartleson, superintendent of the State Lun 
about half its capacity on logs that were carried over Company, was in this city Monday, after having | 
in the boom through the winter. When the drive quarantined for smallpox for the last three weeks. 

comes down in the spring the company will have suf- company’s planing mill is being kept busy on or 
ficient logs to keep the plant in full operation for the for immediate shipments but expects to close down s 
balance of the season. A. L. Jordan, of the A. L. Jordan Lumber Comp 

These are busy days in the office of the S. H. L. has returned from a short business trip to Great | 
Lumber Company in the Columbia building, this city. and other Montana points. 

Messrs. Arthur Lammers and George W. Shaw are H. G. Miller, president, and M. Driscoll, sup 
actively engaged in getting things ‘lined up for the  tendent, of the Kalispell Lumber Company, wer 
coming season’s business. Mr. Lammers spends con- Athens this week looking after their logging operat 

siderable time at the company’s mill plant near Rath- Their company will manufacture about 6,000,000 

drum, Ida. They have stocks at several other points at its Athens mill, which will be shipped to its pla 
and with established eastern connections have facili- Kalispell and+milled before being placed on the ma 
ties for securing business and catering to the needs John Olson, of the John Olson Lumber Com; 
of the trade that are not excelled in this section of Columbia Falls, was in this city Thursday on bus 
the country. Mr. Shaw is a popular young bachelor connected with his company. T. Faro, visited the t 
and naturally does not neglect his social duties. The in eastern Montana last week in the interests of 
result is that he is busy both days and evenings, which, Idaho Lumber Company. 

being an energetic young man, pleases him greatly. The Flathead commission has resumed the wor! 

The Falls City Lumber Company, which has offices appraising lands on the reservation. Commissioner | 
in the Traders’ Bank building, this city, starts out bart expresses the opinion that 2,000,000,000 feet 
the year with between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 feet of merchantable timber are on the reserve. Mr. Hul 
lumber on hand, and expects to handle this year about believes that, unless some unforeseen obstacle a1 
10,000,000 feet of western pine, white pine and larch. the work will be completed this year. 

The company is shipping principally from Troy, Ida., A. H. Burns, secretary and treasurer of the Da 
Newport, Wash., and Harrison, Ida. W. A. MeBur- Lumber Company, made a business trip to Spokane 
ney, general manager of the company, spent nearly week. Robert McLaughlin, one of the forest rang 
two months in the east last winter visiting his old for southern Montana, has been transferred to 
home at Montclare, N. J. He also spent some time at district to do some special work. Mr. McLaughlin 
New York, Chicago and other eastern points. Mr. Me- pects to be in this vicinity about a month. 

Burney is an energetic business man with a penchant Orders have been issued for the resumption at 
toward athletics, being president of the Pacifie Coast 
Lawn Tennis Association. Until the tournament in 


operations at Butte some new business is expected s 
any many contracts for mining timber, which were « 
celed last fall, may be renewed. 

H. C. Neffner, of the Enterprise Lumber Comp: 


turned last week. The company has resumed op 


mated Copper Company, together with the various § 


Tacoma last year he held the championship of the mills, coal mines and quarries throughout the nor‘ 


Coast. Harry A. Richards, president of the company, west. 


These will employ an aggregate of 20,000 
is also of an athletic disposition, and is fond of sons. 


The mill and planer has been running + 
men. its full capacity during the winter, the Montana Lu 


improvement may be expected within the next sixt 


capacity of all the mines and smelters of the Amal: 
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eastern Montana. On account of the mines resuming 


who has been visiting the trade in eastern Montana, re- 
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FROM THE KEYSTONE STATE CENTERS. 





Improvement in Business Reported by Lumbermen Generally—Movements of People in the 
Pittsburg and Philadelphia Trade. 





SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 

PITTSBURG, Pa., March 11.—Business conditions show 
sicudy improvement. Trade has increased about 15 per- 
cout in volume during the last ten days. Buying is largely 
o! an industrial character. The resumption of mills 

furnaces has increased steadily. Coke fields are eall- 
ing for good stocks of coke slats and mine timbers, and 
coil mining operations have increased in volume with 
the starting of the spring movement of fuel for the lake 
shipments to tne northwest. All this has benefited the 
eral lumber trade of the district. Retailers have 
shown a persistent interest in stocking their yards, and 
buying has resumed in that quarter. Some building 
contracts have been awarded and others that are pending 
seem to insure a heavy local call for lumber this spring. 

he Kendall Lumber Company has resumed operations 

Kendall, Pa., and Crellan, Md. The Kendall mills 
\ idle for several weeks. Crellan has been steadily 
in operation and both are well supplied with new busi- 
ness, S. A. Kendall has been in Oregon during the last 
fi weeks looking over the new proposition of those 
interests there. 

J. L. Kendall and J. H. Henderson attended the con- 
vention in Washington and Mr. Kendall then went for a 
southern trip while Mr. Henderson retired to the general 
offices. The Kendall company has some extensive con- 
tracts for government work along the rivers, demanding 
something over 1,000,000 feet of hardwood and reports 
new business coming in most encouragingly. 

The Flint, Erving & Stoner Company notes a gener- 
ally improved tone to business and larger orders on the 
books each week. President J. B. Flint is in Buffalo 
looking after business matters. The mills of the com- 
pany at Dunlevie, W. Va., are operating to full capacity. 
Mr. Stoner was one of the Washington delegates who 
attended the gathering of lumbermen and returned much 
pleased with his experiences. 

Alex Willson and I, F. Balsley, of the Willson Bros. 
Lumber Company, who attended the Washington meet- 
ing, went on to New York and spent a few days looking 
over business affairs in the east. Both report condi- 
tions of business much improved and the outlook brighter 
than for some time. 

k. V. Babcock & Co. note a better tone to buying of 
hemlock and yellow pine and spruce demand is picking 
up rapidly. The hardwood trade has more than held its 
own and the compeny reports some large orders taken 
last week. F. R. Babeock and E. V. Babcock were in 
the east visiting the trade while going and coming from 
the Washington convention. 





A NEW PITTSBURG SELLING COMPANY. 

Pir?TsBuRG, Pa., Mareh 6.—The Goodwin Lumber Com 
pany, a corporation organized under the laws of West 
Virginia, and capitalized at $50,000, have established an 
office on the ninth floor of the Farmers Bank Building, 
in this city. 

The stoekholders and incorporators of this company 
are interested in and own some of the largest mills in 
West Virginia. Heretofore they have marketed their 
products largely through wholesalers, but the Goodwin 
Lumber Company has been organized as a selling com 
pany tor the products of their several mills—those of the 
ue Jay Lumber Company, Blue Jay, W. Va.; the P. P. 


() Lumber Company, Clawson, W. Va., and a com- 
pa in which they are interested manufacturing short- 
leat vellow pine at May, 8S. C.. The class of lumber man- 
ut red at their mills is well known by the lumber 
tr: They have an annual production of about 10,- 
(x 


() feet of virgin white pine, together with like 
ts of hardwoods, at their Blue Jay, W. Va., mill, 
ave what is estimated to be 50,000,000 feet of 


sti ng old growth white pine ef unexcelled quality. 
nnual production of their several mills will reach 
ay ximately 40,000,000 feet. 


Goodwin Lumber Company is officered by C. L. 


(i in, president, who is president of the Blue Jay 
L r Company, a lumberman well known through- 
out Vennsylvania and is now located in Indianapolis, 
I mneeted with the Indiana Veneer & Lumber Com- 
pa f that city. He was formerly associated with 
K & Goodwin, lumber manufacturers at Dunlo, Pa. 
e Griffin, vice president of the company, is a well 
KI lumberman of Lock Haven, Pa. He is the owner 
tT hardwood mill at Clawson, W. Va., and is also 

esident of the Blue Jay Lumber Company. Mr. 
( s well known among the lumber trade throughout 
Pe vania, New Jersey and New York state. P. C. 
Ly secretary of the company, is also secretary, treas- 
t | general manager of the Blue Jay Lumber Com 
| d has personal supervision of its operations. He 
: nerly a manufacturer at Blue Jay, Forest county, 
Pr ania, and at Sand Patch, Somerset county, Penn- 
- He is well known among the lumber trade as 
4 thoroughly posted in his line of business. 
S s, jr., treasurer and manager of sales of the 
u Lumber Company, was formerly of the Barr & 
M npany, Zanesville, Ohio, and New York city, and 

Bradley-Mills company, of Zanesville, Ohio, in 

acity of seeretary and treasurer. Mr. Wills is 
ve wn throughout Ohio, western Pennsylvania and 
on rk state. He will have entire charge of the busi- 
hes the Goodwin Lumber Company at Pittsburg, Pa. 
= ‘ompany will have a corps of able men who expect 
Geo. cit trade throughout the central states. The 


in Lumber Company is strong financially and has 





a large and reliable source of supply of white pine, pop 
lar, hemlock, yellow pine and hardwoods behind it. 
It will sell direet from the mills to the dealers. 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March ]|1.—Most lumbermen de 
clare that business has improved about 20 percent in 
the Jast week. Inquiries are so plentiful as to almost 
give assurance of a resumption of business on old 
fashioned lines. Prices are steady and the building 
trades have taken on seasonable activity. 

Over forty Philadelphia wholesalers who went to 
Washington to attend the annual meeting of the Na 
tional Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association returned 
to this city Friday. In the afternoon a conference 
was held between the committees of the various asso- 
ciations over the proposition of making uniform the 
rules for the inspection of hardwood lumber. The 
conference was a special one and a report of the dis- 
cussions and suggestions made will be presented by 
Wilson H. Lear to the Lumbermen’s Exchange at its 
monthly meeting tomorrow. 

Owen M. Bruner, of the Owen M. Bruner Company, 
left Mareh 10 for an extended trip to Michigan to 
look after the company’s maple flooring and white pine 
interests in the northwest. He believes that it would 
be wise to designate the various grades of maple floor 
ing as Nos. 1, 2, 3, instead of ‘*clear,’’ ‘*No. 1’? and 
‘ Factory,’’ on the grounds that an inadvertent deception 
is sometimes practiced by Jumbermen on builders, caus 
ing annoyanee and contusion to yardmen, wholesalers 
and builders, 
tion of names be given to grades in oak floorings. 

Among the visitors to this city’s trade during the 
week were: Samuel Burkholder, of the S. Burkholder 
Lumber Company, Crawfordsville, Ind.; W. E. Camp, 
Atlanta, Ga.; A. J. Diebold, of the Forest Lumber Com 
pany, Pittsburg, Pa.; J. B. Woodford, Elkins, W. Va.; 
Mr. Jeanes and Mr. Miller, Buffalo, N. Y.; F. R. Ste- 
vens, Broadway, N. Y.; E. L. Hunter, eastern district 
sales agent for the Louisiana Red Cypress Company; 
W. E. Van Wirt, Emporium Lumber Company; W. H. 
Roberts, Roberts & Keyser Lumber Company; J. Sher 
lock Davis, Cross, Austin & Treland Company, Brook 
Ivn, N. Y.; Riehard S. White, Boston; W. E. Litchfield 
and Capt. A. P. Bigelow, Boston, Mass.; Frank W. 
Lawrence, president of the Eastern States Lumber 
Association, and Louis A. Mansfield, secretary; Fred 
S. Morse, Springfield, Mass. 

The Lukens Lumber Company will be affeeted by the 
action of the municipal department of docks and 
wharves for leasing the public piers on the Delaware 
river front. Several concerns desire to secure privi 
leges on the piers, and, while both have heen deelared 
publie service piers, neither is vacant. The American 
Iee Company and the Lukens company are on the prem 
ises and have agreed to pay for the time they remain 
at the old rental. 

A meeting of the stockholders of the J. S. Kent 
Company, with offices on the third floor of the Harrison 
building, will be called soon to elect a president to 
succeed the late Lewis A. Walton. J. EK. Troth, vice 
president of the company, will probably be elected 
for this position and an advancement of the other 
officials will be made. 

Many lumbermen of this city are spending the Lenten 
season at Atlantic City. Among them are Charles Este 
and Samuel H. Shearer, both of whom are accompanied 
by their wives. 

Horace A. Reeves, jr., of R. B. Wheeler & Co., 
accompanied by Mrs. Reeves, started Mareh 2 for 
California. They will remain at Pacific coast and 
health resorts until late in the spring. R. W. Wistar, 
of Wistar, Underhill & Co., has started on an extended 
business trip through Georgia, North Carolina and 
Tennessee. Returning from the meeting at Washing- 
ton last week Charles H. Barnaby, of Greencastle, 
Ind., accompanied by Mrs. Barnaby, stopped off in this 
city. Mr. Barnaby canvassed the trade and later they 
went to Atlantie City for a few days’ pleasure trip. 
Charles J. Holmes, of Pittsburg, Pa., was in this city 
nearly all of last week. 





He also suggests that the same applica 
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LARGE TOLEDO FURNITURE PLANT BURNS. 

TOLEDO, OHIO, March 10.—The fourth fire at the fur- 
niture plant of Kieper Bros., in this city, in the last 
sixteen years caused a loss March 9 estimated at between 
$50,000 and $75,000. Several suspicious circumstances 
point to incendiarism. About a week ago the fire depart- 
ment was called to attend fires in two different parts of 
the plant. The plant was provided with a complete 
sprinkler outfit, but this was either out of commission or 
else shut off. President Carl H. Kieper is out of the 
city at present and a complete list of the insurance or 
loss can not be ascertained until his return. 





A COMMEMORATIVE REVIEW. 
The March issue of the Merchants’ Association Re 
view of San Francisco contains some excellent illustra- 
tions showing San Francisco a few weeks after the 
fire and in contrast San Francisco of today, with its 
newly completed skyscrapers and many others in process 
of construction. This is a publication devoted to the 
needs of the city and the March number is ecommemora- 
tive of the accomplishments of the last two years, 
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WISCONSIN AND 
MICHIGAN STOCK. 


Cut from large logs and runs 
wide. It is thoroughly dry stock. 


4 Cars 4” and 6” C and Better 
Bevel Siding. 


Telecode used. 


Johnson Lumber Co. 


Exporters of Pine Lumber. 


Long Distance "Phone Grand 355. Milwaukee, Wis. 


— =i) 








Any One of 
“Ss OurCustomers 


Ss ma oe 

‘ oxi could probably give you many 
reasons why they preferour stock 

t to that of others, but you can 
save time if you're looking for 

good stock by writing us direct about 


LUMBER, LATH 
and SHINGLES 


We always carry a well manufactured stock of 
standard grade—as good as can be made—and 
one of our strong points is promptness. 


















Alexander Stewart Lumber Co., 


WAUSAU, WIS. 


We use the Telecode. 














OUR SPECIALTIES 


Pattern Lumber, 

Box Material, 
Factory Stock and 
Beveled Siding, 


Wisconsin Cork Pine 


Cut full width and thickness. Mixed cars to retail trade. 
We carry a large stock and complete assortment, 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS. 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO., - Drummond, Wis. 





JUST NOW WE CAN MAKE QUICK SHIPMENTS ON 


Dry White Pine Beveled Siding, 
Finish in all Ticknesses, and 


Shop Lumber. 
Sawyer-Goodman Company 


MARINETTE, WISCONSIN. 
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The spiral ridge of glue, (showing in above cut as 
sections of the worm or thread) gives this dowel pin the 
holding power of ascrew. As ascrew holds better than 
a nail, so does the Spiral Grooved pin hold better than a 
plain pin. Durable doors satisfy customers. 

Our Hard Wood Spiral Grooved pins make 





Stronger, Better Doors 


Write us for list of Manufacturers using these pins, 
It will pay you to handle their product. 


STEPHENSON MEG. CO., South Bend, Indiana. 
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And Cutting-up 
\ ail Lumber. 


1 to 4°’ thick. We have always on hand a 
large assortment of above class of lumber 
Buffalo and Tonawanda Grading. 




















Write for Prices. 


A. S. PIERCE, 


First Nat’] Bank Bldg., RHINELANDER, WIS. 
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FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT 
MIXED CARS 


White Pine 
and Hemlock 


Boards, Strips and Dimension Especially 
- ae ALL 
Bevel Siding cravzs. 


Place Your Orders With 


RICE LAKE LUMBER CO. 

















RICE LAKE, WISCONSIN. f 





TRADE TIDINGS FROM FIVE GREAT HARDWOOD STATES. 





Inaugurations of New and Extentions of Old Enterprises — Railroad and Association News 
Tennessee Purchases Extraordinary*—Building Operations Waking Up— 
Ohio, Kentucky, West Virginia and Indiana News. 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., March 9.—J. B. Grant, who was for 
years manager of the southern interests of the Buffalo 
Hardwood Lumber Company, with headquarters in this 
city, and who severed his connection with that concern at 
the close of last year, has become actively identified with 
the English-Grant Lumber Company, being one of the 
incorporators and stockholders. The company is cap- 
italized at $100,000, of which $50,000 has been paid. 
It will handle hardwood and yellow pine lumber. Its 
offices are in Little Rock, but its mill and yards are at 
Pinnacle, Ark., a short distance from the capital of the 
state. The other incorporators are E. Y. English and 
Chris Ledwidge. 

The Anderson-Tully Company announces the comple- 
tion of its box factory at Vicksburg, Miss., and the con- 
version of a circular mill at that point to a band mill 
with capacity of about 35,000 feet a day. This gives 
the company two band mills at Vicksburg in addition to 
the large one operated in Memphis and three large hox 
factories, the other two being located in this city. The 
veneer plants of the company in Memphis have been 
operated on full time until during the last few days, 
when one of them was temporarily closed down. 

The W. D. Reeves Lumber Company is building a 
planing mill at Helena, Ark., replacing the one burned 
there some time ago. The company has under considera- 
tion the erection of a box factory at that point, to be 
operated in conjunction with the planing mill. 

Weather conditions have been better during the last 
week than for some time, and as a consequence the mills 
are more active. The output of hardwood lumber is 
being increased and manufacturers are more optimistic 
beeause of the increased volume of business. 

The Mobile & Ohio Railroad Company has posted a 
notice of indefinite suspension of work at the shops at 
Jackson, and will employ only those persons absolutely 
necessary to keep the rolling stock of the road in con- 
dition for operation. 

Semiofficial announcement is made that construction 
work will be resumed on the New Orleans & Great 
Northern before April 1. This line is being built be- 
tween Monticello and Jackson, Miss., but all work was 
suspended during the recent financial depression. The 
road is controlled by the Goodyear interests, which have 
extensive mill and timber land holdings in the territory 
through which the road is being built. 

J. W. Thompson, of the J. W. Thompson Lumber 
Company, who attended the annual meeting of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, has 
returned to Memphis. He was one of the trustees of 
that organization last year. 

G. A. Farber, a prominent Memphis exporter, has 
been named by President John L. Alcock as chairman of 
the membership committee of the National Lumber Ex- 
porters’ Association for the ensuing year. W. H. Russe, 
formerly president of that organization, will serve on 
the same committee. 

Gibson & Whittaker have resumed operations at their 
veneer plant in South Memphis and expect to keep in 
steady operation. 

The handsome new home of R. J. Darnell, of R. J. 
Darnell, Incorporated, is nearing completion. It will be 
one of the largest and most expensive residences in this 
city. 

The Memphis Loading Company announces that W. 
A. Waddington has been elected secretary and man- 
ager. He began the performance of his duties yester- 
day. He sueceeds E. H. Claypool, who has been elected 
manager of the Valley Log Loading Company, which 
was formed here a short time ago with a capital stock 
of $5,000, by George D. Burgess and others. 

Machinery for the box factory to be erected at 
Mena, Ark., by J. L. Hagan and R. Dusenbury has 
arrived. The saw mill will be placed in immediate 
operation and when the material for the box factory 
has been cut the plant will be constructed and placed 
in operation. 


IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 

Bristol, TENN., March 12.—The general tendency is 
toward improvement and the lumbermen are more 
hopeful of the outlook than they have been for several 
months. More stock is moving than at any other time 
since last fall, notwithstanding the fact that the rail- 
roads report a large amount of rolling stock idle. <A sur- 
prising number of orders have been booked lately by 
lumbermen in this section and inquiries in fair quan- 
tities are being received. The disposition of most of 
the dealers is to sell when they can get their prices 
and not before; consequently little stock is being 
sold below the market prices. Yards are well stocked 
and many mills are running. The product is allowed to 
accumulate on the yards much faster than it is being 
shipped out. 

George L. Carter, president of the South & Western 
railroad and a multimillionaire capitalist of this city, 
has just closed a deal for an immense tract of timber 
and coal property in eastern Kentucky, including 92 
pereent of the total area of Pike county and extend- 
ing into several other counties. Over 30,000 acres of 
the land was bought in fee simple, while the timber 
and mineral rights on the remainder pass only to Carter. 

It is said that Carter intends to build a railroad 








through that section for the development of the prop- 


erty. He is building the South & Western, backed | 
the Ryan interests, of New York, and Norman B. Rea: 
of Chicago, through to the south Atlantic seaboar 
from southwest Virginia, for the development of 
tract of 300,000 acres of coal property valued 

$30,000,000 and which will cost over $45,000,000. M 
Carter’s attorneys will leave in a few days for Ki 
tueky, where they will spend several weeks maki 
abstracts of the title to the timber and coal propert 

The Martz Iron & Timber Corporation, of Kentuck 
which is believed to be owned by George L. Cart: 
and of which T. J. Hart, one of his attorneys, is vi 
president, has just sold to J. H. Wallis & Co., Phi 
delphia bankers, a tract of timber in middle Tenness 
and a tract of timber and iron in eastern Kentuc 
for a consideration of $44,000. Mr. Hart returned ¢ 
week from Philadelphia, where he went to look aft 
the details of the transaction. 

Indications are that this will be a good building y: 
in this seetion, notwithstanding the adverse conditi 
over the country. The Carter and Ryan syndicate w 
spend a great deal of money in this way. Mr. Carter 
has employed A. IL. Bauhard, of this city, to erect 
$100,000 mill at Johnson City; a $150,000 building \ 
be erected at the mountain branch of the soldi: 
home, which cost $2,000,000, and the eontraet for wh 
will be let next week. A $100,000 hotel will be ¢ 
pleted by the middle of the summer, and many ot 
large buildings are being erected. 

The W. W. Bourne Lumber Company, which was 
recently organized and began business here, has started 
mills near Marion and is preparing to extend its ma 
facturing operations this spring and summer. P. I 
Postlewait has started mills on the South & Western, 
Unicoi county. 

Fred W. Hughes, of Price & Heald, Baltimore, whi 
has returned from a trip through southwestern \ 
ginia, reports a much better tone to business thro 
the rural districts and that country millmen are 0; 
mistie as to the outlook. ; 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 10.—Dealers who mak: 
specialty of mahogany, or have mahogany in their si 
lists, are much pleased by the fact that Uncle Sam is 
in the market for furniture, and in his specifications + 
that all the furniture must he made of ‘‘solid’’ mal 
any. In the list of stuff sent out are 2,600 roll 
desks, the writing bed to be forty inches long 
made of solid mahogany and the entire desk to be n 
of mahogany. Several hundred sideboards are also 
the list, with tables and a few thousand chairs. Severa 
local furniture factories have put in bids on the different 
propositions and have been making inquiries among 
mahogany men as to the arrangements for lumber. S 
eral outoftown concerns have also sent inquiries a 
the same lines. Mahogany sells at 15 and 18 cent 
foot for inch stock and about 10 cents more for ‘li 
114-inch stock. 

Building operations are ahead of those for this seaso1 
in previous years, and architects are busy on work 
the spring building season. Work among the building 


trades has been fairly active all winter, the weatter 
being such that concrete work on buildings has b et 


continued without interruption. 

Considering the condition of the general markets 
gum is more than holding its own. Large operators «ir 
receiving inquiries from the foreign trade and sev: 
orders have been placed for shipment. The tone of 
inquiries indicates that operators in foreign markets 
been watching newspaper reports as to general « 
tions in the American lumber market, and are hol 
off in placing their orders in the hope that there 
be a falling off in prices soon. 

W. A. Bennett has returned after a sojourn of 
weeks in the south, afd is trying to catch up witl 
volume of business that has accumulated during iis 
“\7en. 77 

The Dexter Lumber Company, Norwood, is the 
lumber company in this vicinity that has not suff 
from the stringency of the times. W. P. Stone, the 1 
ager of this company, which operates a planing mi 
connection with its lumber yard, said: 

We have several contracts for buildings to go up i 
spring, and are getting out 2,060 sawn swings, whic 
will have ready for the spring, as we sell these to 
hardwood and furniture trade. In the fall we manufa 
thousands of boys’ sleds for the same trade and ir 
summer we build small boats for motors ete. Our collect 
have been good. 

The meeting of the Queen City Furniture Club 
week reélected D. C. Tappe as delegate to the Recei 
& Shippers’ Association and decided to entertain th 
tail furniture dealers at its April meeting. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO, March 10.—The East Side Lut 
Company, a $50,000 corporation formed under Ohio 1 
will take over the business of Edwin A. Prentiss, 
conducts a large lumber yard at Lilly and MeAllis’ 
avenues. The business will be moved to the intersect 
of East Main street with the Norfolk & Western trac! 
where a large tract has been leased from the railr 
company. ‘The incorporators of the company were EF 
win A. Prentiss, Nelson J, Fountain, Michael T. Flowe: 
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Nathan Prentiss and Elmer E. Murphy. The new plant 
nay be ready for occupancy about April 15. A large 
stock of all kinds of lumber will be handled, together 
with heavy timbers. Mr. Prentiss has been in the lum- 
her business in Columbus for some time and has used the 
name of the East Side Lumber Company. Officers will 
e elected soon. 
The organization of the American Hardwood Company, 
f Columbus, which is a $500,000 Arkansas corporation, 
as completed last week by the selection of the following 
lirectors: Kenneth McLeod, Detroit; Luther S. Hugen- 
ugler, Columbus; John FE. Franklin, St. Louis; A. 
Bertig, Paragoula, Ark.; S. C. Dowell, Walnut Ridge, 
\rk.; George Miller, Shepard, Ohio; F. C. Barnes, Ralph 
irectors: Kenneth McLeod, Detroit; Luther 8S. Hugen- 
tugler is chairman of the board of directors. He is vice 
resident and treasurer of the E. M. Schoenborn Cigar 
pany, of Columbus, and is interested in a number of 
ther enterprises. John E, Franklin, of St. Louis, is 
resident of the Bankers’ Trust Company, and A. Bertig 
president of the First National bank, of Paragould, 
irk. Kenneth McLeod is a well known capitalist of 
etroit and Harry C. Potts was formerly with the Ben 
[. Potts Company, of Columbus. Ralph Westfall, of 
olumbus, is general counsel and H. L. Ponder, of Wal- 
it Ridge, is resident counsel. The work of developing 
e 45,000-acre timber tract at Sedgwick, Ark., will be 
gun soon, 
Columbus lumbermen are interested in the organiza- 
on of the Tristate Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion at Evansville, Ind., recently. The territory covered 
the new organization includes southern Indiana, 
southern Illinois and part of Kentucky. Annual meet- 
gs will be held at Evansville. Several Columbus deal 
rs attended. 
The General Lumber Company, which has several 
irge mills at Ashland, Ky., is making «all necessary re- 
pairs for an early start. The machinery is being taken 
part. Logs in large numbers have been floated down 
he Big Sandy river during the recent high waters. The 
\V. M. Ritter Lumber Company hes started several of 
its mills in Kentucky, West Virginia and Tennessee and 
i number of others will probably be started soon. 
John R. Gobey, of the John R. Gobey Lumber Com- 
pany, is spending a few weeks at Mt. Clemens, Mich., 
th his wife, on account of the ill health of Mrs. Gobey. 
H. W. Putnam, president and general manager of the 
General Lumber Company, returned recently from a trip 
to Chicago and the northwest. He reported improved con- 
litions in that section, especially among manufacturing 
establishments, which are gradually resuming operations. 
Mr. Putnam secured a number of large orders for his 
mpany. 
Recent warm days have caused land owners and build- 
ers to turn their attention to construction work and retail 
ealers report a larger number of inquiries. 
Several good sized contracts have been awarded re- 
ently and more are being figured. In hardwoods a bet- 
feeling is apparent. The demand from manufactur- 
« establishments has appreciably increased. Manufac- 
rers and shippers report a better demand from city 
retailers but less orders have been received from country 
alers. Stocks are small and buying on a larger scale 
ll soon be necessary. Collections are slow. 





~~ 


LOUISVILLE HARDWOOD NOTES. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 10.—The yellow pine trade is 
ll, yardmen ordering only as the exhaustion of their 
7k makes it necessary for them to buy. Then they 
make up enough for one, two or three cars, according to 
eir requirements. Everybody is anxiously awaiting the 
ening of the spring building season. Indications point 
active buying through the spring and early summer, 
‘ause retailers are not laying in stocks freely in ad- 
nce. Some have fairly good stocks on hand but none 
anxious to increase their stock and they are favored 
this attitude by the ability to get prompt delivery on 
vthing wanted. This is also true of the sash and door 
de. The early booking of spring orders was very 
t this year and salesmen traveling in the territory 
e this to mean that rush buying through the building 
son will be more pronounced than usual. 
‘he hardwood market is brightening steadily. Com- 
1 oak in stock stuff is not especially active and rail- 
v material is comparatively slow, but poplar and quar- 
-d oak are fairly active and common oak is improv 
right along. The hickory trade shows signs of im- 
‘ement and the business in hickory handles, while not 
that could be desired, is improving. 
Speaking of the tight cooperage branch of the hard- 
il industry, Frank B. Russell says that the beer 
e situation has the appearance of being active be- 
se it is shipping time for spring requirements and 
c¢ untry roads are so bad that it is almost impossible to 
| this stuff, most of it being considerable distance 
n the railroad and it being difficult to haul the stuff. 
turally some scarcity has developed along the rail 
ls and while there is plenty of material to meet the 
ls in the woods buyers are not always able to find 
they want ready for prompt delivery. 
.ocal hickory handle manufacturers, including the 
rner, Day & Woolworth Company on this side and the 
\. Force Handle Company, of New Albany, say that 
handle trade is improving. The export trade shows 
re improvement than the domestie trade. 
William C. Ballard is not complaining about the yellow 
trade. He could take care of more orders but hi 
getting a fair number right along and thinks that 
uty more will come as the building season opens up. 
George W. Schmidt, of the Chicago Lumber & Coal 
mpany, says yellow pine is doing fairly well and that 
company is selling some red cedar shingles. 
it, B, Rookwood, assistant sales manager of the 


s 


Louisiana Red Cypress Company, and R. P. Butler were 
in this city last week visiting Harry Roy, who holds 
down the territory surrounding Louisville. Mr. Butler is 
a new acquisition to the traveling men in Kentucky and 
has been assigned to headquarters in Lexington to help 
develop the trade in cypress bevel siding and lumber 
for planing mill and yard use. 

E. L. Edwards, of Dayton, Ohio, was among the visit- 
ors to this city last week. He says the lumber business 
in his locality is fairly active. 





IN NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY. 


ASHLAND, Ky., March 10.—Trade conditions of Ash- 
land and Ironton are good. All the steel and iron in- 
dustries of this town are running on full time and tim- 
ber activity is renewed. Lumber dealers this week are 
unusually optimistic, as their trade is good, business in- 
creasing, orders more plentiful and prices holding firm. 
This last rise in the Big Sandy is expected to bring out 
about 200 rafts of oak and poplar logs. 

The Vansant-Kitchen company’s mill will resume oper- 
ations this week. The W. H. Dawkins Lumber Com- 
pany’s mill is running steadily, having operated all last 
year. 

The lumber business in the south is drawing heavily on 
the mountains of Kentucky fer its young men. Under 
the leadership of Strong Hatton fourteen young men 
left yesterday for Wallace, La., where they will work in 
the cypress woods as employees of the Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber Company. He states that within the last few 
weeks more than a hundred men from Breathitt county 
have found employment in Louisiana. 

The court of appeals has reaffirmed the rights of way 
for timber runs, which will be of interest to timbermen. 
The case came up in the Bell circuit court of the Kirk 
Christ Company vs. Louisville Property Company and 
the Kirk Christy Company vs. American Association, In- 
corporated. ‘ 

Thomas Conlon, traveling freight agent for the Big 
Four Railway Company, interviewed local lumbermen 
this week in the interest of his road. Frederick Pischel, 
a leading lumberman and merchant of Farmers, Rowan 
county, is in this city on business. Mr. and Mrs. John 
Eldridge have moved to Oregon, where Mr. Eldridge has 
accepted a position in the lumber business, D. L. Francis, 
Pikeville, Ky., passed through this city on his way to 
North Carolina to look after the timber interests of the 
W. M. Ritter Lumber Company. 

The late rise in the rivers has brought out a lot of 
timber. Guyan river (West Virginia) is expected to 
run out a lot of logs and at Ford, Ky., five miles south 
of Winchester, which has extensive lumber mills, The 
Marguerite was busy Monday catching loose logs to pre- 
vent them from getting caught at the foot of the dam. 
The High Bridge Lumber Company has received a large 
fleet of timber and the Ford Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company reports about 6,000 logs caught on the rise. 
This assures the company about an eight weeks’ run. 

J. J. Mead, of Mead & Spear Lumber Company, Pitts- 
burg, is in the city, combining a business and pleasure 
trip. He is visiting his wife, who is a guest of her par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. John Smith. W. L. Watson, who has 
charge of the large timber interest at Mahan, W. Va., 
spent Sunday with his family at this place. 





NOTES FROM SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 


EVANSVILLE, INpD., March 9.—Local hardwood busi- 
ness has held its own during the last week but sales 
were neither numerous nor large and buyers are still 
inclined to order only what they are forced to have. 
Inquiries showed a slight falling off from those of last 
week. February” showed almost twice as much business 
as January. In some quarters it is reported that prices 
are being cut, but leading manufacturers maintain that 
there is no disposition to cut prices. The demand for 
pine is picking up gradually. Most of the inquiries re- 
ceived this week were for special work and few were 
for yard stock. Shipments for the last week have been 
fair. 

The Buehner Chair Company will increase the size of 
its plant this summer. The capacity will probably be 
doubled, although the company is not ready to announce 
the exact nature of the improvements to be made. 

David R. Webb, of Edinburg, was in the city during 
the last week on business. He reports business grad- 
ually picking up in his section of the state. 

For the last three weeks Varney Dixon, secretary of 
the Evansville Business Association, has been negotiat- 
ing with a large chair company which has a plant in 
Wisconsin, and it is believed that the company will 
bring the plant to this city as a site for the plant was 
looked over this week and is said to be desirable for the 
company. 

A. B. Nickey & Sons, who have a large saw mill at 
Princeton, have closed a deal for land in California, 
on which are 300,000,000 feet of fine cedar timber. The 
deal is one of the largest in which a southern Indiana 
firm has figured in a long time. The concern already 
had a large tract of Jand in the western state on which 
are 50,000,000 feet of fine cedar timber. 

Mayor J. W. Boehne, a heavy stockholder in local 
furniture factories, is expected back in a few days from 
California, where he has been spending several weeks 
with his family. 

The Ames carriage plant, Owensboro, Ky., which has 
been running but five hours a day for the last two 
months owing to slack business, started Monday on an 
8-hour schedule. 

One of the largest shipments of lumber landed at 
the local wharf in a long time arrived this week. The 
shipment contained 1,000,000 feet of gum from Arkan- 
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MS PACIFIC COAST. “a 


SEES evens 


Whistle It. 


@ We understand whistling in seventeen 
different languages and at present we 
are waiting to hear you whistle for yard 
stock, 



















@ Our facilities for filling your require- 
ments along this line are exceptional 
and we can make prompt shipments at 
prices that will please you and we guar- 
antee our stock to be exactly as rep- 
resented. 


q@ Write us if you have time, but if you 
are in a hurry and can’t whistle use the 
Telecode. 


Gold Bar Lumber Co. 


GOLD BAR, WASHINGTON. 
Where the trees grow tall. 








Fir and Spruce Lumber 
CLEAR FINISH A SPECIALTY. 


Let us have your inquiries for north coast lumber of all 
kinds both by car and cargo. 

Saw mill capacity 250 M. feet in 10 hours. 

Planing mill and dry kiln capacity, 100 M. feet in 10 hours, 


S. E. SLADE LUMBER CO. 


All inquiries for car business address 


Send cargo inquiries to ABERDEEN, WASH. 
65 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif. 











= 





OUR SPECIALTIES ARE 
Spruce Bevel Siding, Factory 
Lumber and Fir Flooring 


And in addition have well equipped departments for 
the manufacture of Spruce Boxes and Spruce 
Sash and Door Stock. 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 








Pacitic 
Coast Cedar 
Lumber Shingles 


We are Manufacturers as well as Wholesalers, 


MICHIGAN LUMBER CO. 
Mills at Marysville, Wash. SEATTLE. WASH. 


ALL GRADES OF 


Red 




















RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Always in transit for prompt deliveries. 


WASHINGTON FIR, CEDAR AND 
SPRUCE LUMBER. 


Get our prices by wire or mail. 


FRED A. ENGLAND 


eaape ot oe 401-402 Lumber Exchange, 
Telecode. SEATTLE, WASH, 


Our Specialty: Challenge Brand Extra Clears. 








Our descriptive Booklet 


Free tells you all about the 


BOOKS THAT WILL SAVE YOU MONEY. 
A minute of your time to 
write the postal card giv- 
ing us your address. We 
cheerfu'ly tell you all 
about them. %3 ¢: 3: 


Free 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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Following are a 
Few Items we can 


Ship Promptly: 


Upright Sawed Red Cedar Shingles, 


All made from Green Timber. 


All sizes and Lengths of Car Sills. 

High grade Kiln Dried Fir Finish. 

Spruce and Cedar, 4x4 & 4x6 Bevel Siding. 
Factory Plank in Spruce, Fir and Cedar. 
Long Cedar Telegraph and Telephone Poles. 


Washington Lumber & Timber Co. 


SEATTLE OFFICE, 712-13 Lowman Bldg. 


California Representative, DWIGHT LUMBER CO., 
22 Market, St , San Francisco. 











CHWAGER &NETTLETO 


INCORPORATED 


EAT TLE,WASHINGTO 


MANUFACTURERS 
Aa le] ey eo oo) 


LUMBER AND 
SHINGLES 
LUMBER. EXCHANGE 















































TELECODE PROMPT SHIPMENTS 
We Want Your Inquiries 
and Orders for 
Washington RED CEDAR, 
FIR and SPRUCE LUMBER 
a « ee 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
R. J. MENZ LUMBER COMPANY 
Seattle, Washington. 
Fir, Spruce and Cedar Lumber 
Red Cedar Shingles 
SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES. 
J. S. Bennett Lumber Co. 
Falls City and Redmond, Wash. SEATTLE, WASH. 
' PSE RE, 
| PACIFIC WASHINGTON 
COAST RED CEDAR 
MANUFACTURER, 
WHOLESALE DEALER 
AND SHIPPER 
Robert S. Wilson, 
1211-1212-1213 Alaska Bldg. 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 
_if 




















sas. It was consigned to the Bosse furniture factories 
and will be used in the manufacture of furniture at four 
factories. 

Evansville manufacturers during the last year ex- 
ported nearly $500,000 worth of stuff. Local saw mill 
men and furniture factories sent most of this to the for- 
eign ports. It was the largest year for export business 
in the history of the local trade. The furniture went 
to Mexico, South American republics, Central America, 
Cuba, Porto Rico, South Africa and many points in 
Europe. The medium and high class grades are sold 
abroad. Rough lumber and logs find markets in the 
timber denuded lands of England, Germany and Bel- 
gium. Liverpool, Glasgow and Hambutg are the chief 
ports to receive Evansville lumber. The following local 
firms exported the following amounts last year: Karges 
Furniture Company, $25,000; Crown Chair Company, 
$1,200; Evansville Desk Company, $3,000; Fur- 
niture Company, $10,000; Crescent Furniture Company, 
$2,000; Never Split Seat Company, $5,000; Indiana 
Furniture Company, $2,000; Evansville Furniture Com- 


3osse 


, 


pany, $15,000; Globe Furniture Company, $4,000; 
Henry Maley Lumber Company, $100,000; H. Herr- 
mann Lumber Manufacturing Company, $110,000; 


Maley & Wertz, lumber manufacturers, $35,000; Van 
Behren Spoke Manufacturing Company, $13,000, 

Preparations are under way to rebuild the plant of 
the Robinson Veneer Works, Owensboro, Ky., which 
were completely destroyed by fire a few days ago at a 
loss of $45,000. The mill and machinery were valued 
at $35,000 and about $12,000 worth of stock was de- 
stroyed. Mr. Robinson has about 400,000 feet of logs 
en route to Owensboro by river and rail and the loss 
on the logs will be great, as they will be damaged be- 
fore they can be used in the new mill. 

Benjamin owner of four local furniture fae- 
tories, returned this week from a trip through the south- 
ern states in the interest of his factories. He visited 
points in Arkansas, where he bought a large supply of 
lumber and made trips to New Orleans, Birmingham 
and other cities, 

Bedna Young, of Young & Cutsinger, left this week 
for Mississippi to look after his timber interests in that 
state. He will be gone several days. 

William Thornton, of Thornton Bros., Morganfield, 
Ky., was in Evansville this week and announced that his 
firm had bought a large tract of hardwood timber 
near Grenada, Miss. A saw mill on the land will be 
started at once and the firm expects to get out a great 
deal of timber in that section, 

Daniel Wertz, of Maley & Wertz, left this week for 
the northern part of the state, where he will spend sev- 
eral weeks. He spent part of his time at Indianapolis 
and Shelbyville. P. J. Christian, who has charge of 
the business of Maley & Wertz at South Bend, Ind., 
returned this week from Canada, where he spent several 
weeks on business. He found business picking up in 
that country, but reports a great range of prices. 

John Dixon, representing the Green River Lumber 
Company, Memphis, Tenn., who has been laid up at a 
local hospital for several weeks was able to leave this 
week for Memphis. He has greatly improved in health. 


Bosse, 





FROM THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INpD., Mareh 9.—W. D. Williams, who 
has been located at 932 State Life building, has moved 
the offices of the Asher Lumber Company, on the same 
floor, until the new I. O. O. F. temple is completed. 

The William P. Jungelaus Company was last week 
awarded the contract for building the Masonic temple, 
which will be located at Illinois and North streets and 
will cost $500,000. Although bidders from all parts 
of the country competed every contract went to local 
coneerns, 

It is reported that the Lake Shore & Michigan South- 
ern Railroad Company is preparing to build a large 
union station at South Bend and that the road’s Chicago 
offices will soon ask bids for the work. 

J. P. Smith, a line yard operator interested in several 
yards in central Indiana, has moved his offices from the 
ninth to the eighth floor of the State Life building. 

The Maas-Neimeyer Lumber Company has filed a 
statement with the secretary of state, showing that its 
capital stock is $60,000. This is in accordance with the 
Indiana incorporation law, which requires that the 
amount of capital stock be specified. 

Local members of the Indiana branch of the National 
Rivers & Harbors’ Congress object seriously to the 
proposition of Congress appropriating money for a dam 
in White river near Decker. As one of the principal 
hopes of the Indiana branch is to ake White river nav- 
igable, this would practically put an end to the question. 

At a meeting of the executive board of the Indiana 
Car Service Association last week it was decided that 
the name of the Indiana Car Demurrage Bureau would 
be more appropriate. The change in name will be made 
April 1. 

W. F. Johnson, of this city, president of the Indiana 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, attended the or- 
ganization meeting of the Tristate Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association at Evansville last week. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., March 11.—Poplar and oak are in 
fairly good demand and prices are holding up reasonably 
well. Some of the mills have resumed operations but 
resumption has not been general in this district. Opera- 
tions are being conducted by the river plants for the 
purpose of cutting up the logs in the water and prevent- 
ing damage or loss. 

President John B. Ransom has returned from Florida, 
where he had a rest and a good time. 





He is telling some 



































































good stories of what he did and saw along the fishing 
line. 

T. J. Ayeock, a well known Florida lumberman, was in 
Nashville recently and says the lumber situation has 
not been satisfactory in his section. He reports a rea 
sonably good export business. 

Theodore Plummer, formerly a resident of Nashville, 
now of St. Louis, has been a loeal visitor for severs] 
days. He has a wide acquaintance and is most favorably 
known in this city. He went to St. Louis about fiftee: 
years ago and has met with suecess there. . 

W. J. Cude, of the W. J. Cude Land & Lumber Con sds 
pany, has bought the old Cheatham place near this cit 
the price paid being $30,000. The place contains abo 
eighty acres and is one of the handsomest suburb:a) 
homes about Nashville. Mr. Cude will spend about $6,0 
in improvements on the place and will reside there. 

Councilman J, EK. Isbell, representing the seventeent 
ward of this city in the municipal legislative body, h: 
accepted a lucrative position with a lumber eompany 
northern Alabama, which will necessitate his absen 
from this city for several months. Mr, Isbell has be: 
superintendent of the Nashville Tie & Cedar Compai 
of which J. W. Love is president, for the last five year 
Prior to that time he was superintendent of the Meredit 
Cedar Works, of this city. 

A. Young & Co., of Watertown, have sold their pla: 
ing mill, lumber warehouse and a large stoek of roug 
and dressed lumber to Robert and 8, D. Patton, expe 
enced millmen, who previously operated two saw mi 
and a hoop mill in the same community. The lum! 
business of Watertown is being developed steadily a 
has become one of the most important industries of t 
town. 

While the towboat Beaver was taking a large barg 
of logs around Madad Bend, near Hickman, Ky., the t: 
was caught in a cross current, one of the barges vw 
tilted and about $1,000 worth of timber was thrown ov: 
board. The timber was the property of the Meng 
sox Company and was being taken to the Hickman mil 

The Tennessee Stave & Lumber Company is conducting 
an extensive business at Sparta. It recently complete: 
a yard in South Sparta with side trackage and is shi 
ping lumber from there. The company is placing about 
100,000 feet of lumber on sticks each month and is cu 
ting 100,000 staves. The company owns 2,700 aeres of 





timber land, for which $47,000 was paid. Joe Hensley 
is general superintendent. 
HARDWOOD TRADE NOTES. oat 
BurraLo, N. Y., Mareh 11.—The Buffalo Hardwe h 
n 


Lumber Company is bringing in considerable stoek fro 
the southwest, as the trade here is steady and promises 
to improve right along, besides the company is its ow! A 
customer to a great extent through its city mills. ve 
H. S. Janes has returned from a visit to the North cem: 
Carolina operations of the Empire Lumber Compa 
having spent some time at Asheville, the chief depot 
the company there. Chestnut, poplar, oak and ash a S 
produced at the mills further south. wid 
The Hugh MeLean Lumber Companies have. still so is 
much faith in a future for oak that they are running 
their mills right along. Quartered oak is an espeeia 
good thing to have and it will not be too plenty soon. 
T. Sullivan & Co. are still sending their men int 
Canada for elm and ash and will get a great part ot M 
their stock from there for a while, as the prices of thes rons 
woods up the lakes are steep. F. T. Sullivan sticks w 
New England territory. 
SOB 


NEW SAW MILL UNDER WAY. 

PARKERSBURG, W. Va., March 10.—The Parkershi 
Mill Company on Monday awarded the contract for 
new band saw mill toe the Clark 
selmont, N. Y. 

The contracting firm is one of the largest in the eoun 
and it is its intention to begin work as soon as the ri 
conditions will permit, which will be in a few days 
the most. The new mill will be of frame construct S 
and will be separated from the planing mill, which w |. o 
be of brick. The saw mill will be 40x200 feet and + 
stories in hight, equipped with all the latest impro 
machinery, making it one of the most complete plants 
the state. Work on the mill will be rushed as rapi 
as possible. In the location and construction the n 
will be much higher than the old one and the plani 
mill will also be about four feet above the grade of 
buildings recently destroyed in the fire. The archit 
is preparing the plans for the planing mill, which 
be a large structure and uptodate in every partic 
The contract for this building will be awarded in 
near future. 

One of the Missouri yellow pine concerns not n 
rially affected by the slump in the yellow pine mat 
was the Cruikshank Lumber & Coal Company, of H 
nibal, Mo. This concern manufactures longleaf 
shortleaf yellow pine and the company and its pred 
sors have been in the business since 1856, in which 
the business was established by J. J. Cruikshank, 

He was succeeded by Cruikshank & Son in 1860 and 1 

business was taken over by J. J. Cruikshank, jr.. 

1864. The present company was organized in 1897 

is new composed of J. L. & C. A. Cruikshank. It 0] 
ates a mill in Alabama and sells the output of yel 
pine mills in Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas and Te» 
making a specialty of rift flooring and finish. The « 
pany also has direct connections with large producers 
Louisiana red cypress, Pacific coast lumber and shingle- 
northern pine and white cedar, carrying a transit | 
of red cedar shingles. The facilities enjoyed by 
institution enable it to handle promptly and _ satist 
torily all inquiries and orders for quick shipment eith: 
east or west of the Mississippi river. 


3ros. Company, M 
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S. T. Gunderson. 


vert ‘T. Gunderson, well known in the Chicago lumber 
le and real estate business, passed away at his home, 

Washington boulevard, in this city, March 7. Ilis 
th was the result of an_ operation which re- 
d in complications. Mr. Gunderson was born’ in 
vay in 18389 and came with his parents to Chicago in 
s He was educated in the public schools in this city 
at the age of 18 went into business as a builder. In 
he bought the ship /ercules and this venture proved 
uccessful that five years later he had six freighters on 
lakes. Ife sold out this business in 1871 and invested 
money in saw mills. This venture proved successful, 
four years later the mills were destroyed by fire. This 
him destitute, but with his old energy soon regained 





THE LATE 8. T. GUNDERSON. 


his standing and went into the business of manufacturing 


sash and doors, which business is now carried on under 
the style of S. T. Gunderson & Sons. Mr. Gunderson took 
an active interest in the public schools of Chicago, being a 
" er of the Board of Education. The flags of all public 
schools in this city were at half mast the day of the 
funeral. He was a thirty-second degree Mason and also 
one of the founders of the Masonie Orphans’ home. He 
belonged to the Menoken, Lincoln, Acacia and Sunset clubs. 
A widow, one daughter and two sons survive him. The 
funeral services were held from the Warren Avenue Con- 


grevational church Tuesday and interment was at Rosehill 
cel ry. 





Thomas Gage. 


SAGINAW, Micn., March 10.—Thomas Gage, a man of 
W experience in lumbering and business affairs, committed 
sii le in the office of the Palmer-Whittier Land Company, 
tI ity, Sunday afternoon. Deceased was born in Saginaw 

sol, and early in life engaged in the lumber business, 

” some years with A. W. Wright. Fifteen years ago 

vmed a business arrangement with three other em- 
ployvecs of Mr. Wright and locating at Marion operated a 
‘ ill and planing mill, the firm being known as the 
M n Manufacturing Company. ‘The last few years Mr. 
Gag sided in Saginaw and looked after the land and 
t interests of the Palmer-Whittier Land Company, of 
\ he was secretary and treasurer. This company owned 
30,000 acres of land in Gladwin county, this state. 

1 vears ago Mr. Gage organized the Boman Lumber 
( ny and built a saw mili, shingle mill and lath mill 
inville, operating on lands acquired from the Palmer- 

\ r Land Company. This business, though somewhat 
Vit i, has been successful, the company having manufac- 
1 ist year 1,800,000 feet of lumber, 171,500 pieces of 

t d 3,567,000 shingles. He was married in 1880 to 
M Mary Housner, who survives him. He was a brother 
of Judve C. H. Gage, of Saginaw, and Commander Howard 
Gage, United States navy. 


—_ 


George E. Carter. 


s FRANCISCO, CAL., March 9.—George E. Carter, of 
(; Ik. Carter & Co., dealers of redwood lumber and poles 
n umber district for many years, died recently and the 
services were held last week. Mr. Carter had been 

health for several weeks. 








Thomas Baird. 


cA, CaL., March 9.—Thomas Baird, one of the oldest 
known steamship men on the northern California 
ssed away February 22 in this city. He at one 
ned valuable portions of the Eureka waterfront. 





— 


G. J. Robinson. 


ity, Micw., March 160.—Hon. George J. Robinson 
day night of pneumonia at his home at Alpena, 
resided forty-one years. Mr. Robinson was born 

sixty-nine years ago and located at Alpena in 
engaged in the lumber business. Several years ago 
from active business. He served his district one 
the state legislature. The remains will be interred 


] ( 


j 





E. W. Parsons. 


K, N. J., March 10.—Edward W. Parsons, operator 
ning mill in this city, died March 2 of neuralgia 
art. He was 64 years old and enjoyed good health 

larch 1, when he was suddenly taken ill. Mr. 
s survived by his widow and two daughters. 





E. A. Landon. , 


BURG, Pa., March 10.—Eugene A. Landon, manager 
trillespie & Co., of this city, died February 28 at 
n this city. Mr. Landon was born in Columbus, 
1S50, and went to work for the St. Louis Refriger- 
Wood Gutter Company about 1895. Leaving here 

i | with the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, of St 

+} » Mo., traveling for them in and around Chicago and 

Mississippi valley. He stayed with the Chicago Lumber 

Company about eight years and at one time had 

f that company’s New York office. About six years 

came to this city and connected himself with D. L. 





Gillespie & Co. Mr. Landon was conceded by people who 
knew him best to be one of the leading and best known 
lumber salesmen of the Mississippi valley. THe leaves a 
widow, one son and two daughters. 





E. M. Clarke. 


Prorta, Inn., March 7.—-Emard M. Clarke, of the wood- 
working firm of Clarke & Snow, died at his home in this 
city February 29 after a long iliness. Mr. Clarke was born 
in Brush Valley, Pa., April 9, 1844, and came to Peoria in 
1861. He is survived by his widow, one son and a daughter. 





J. T. Rogers. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 9.—John T. Rogers, for 
many years identified with the grain and lumber business 
in the northwest, died in this city February 26. Mr. Rogers 
was born in London, England, in 1837, and came to Minne 
apolis in 1883. He had been a resident of this city for 
twenty-five years and for the last five years had been con 
nected with the T. B. Walker interests. He is survived by 
his widow and three children. Interment will be made at 
his old home, Carlinville, Ill. 





Joseph Eielson. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILu., March 7.—Joseph Eielson, for many 
vears connected with his brother and father, Asiag Eielson, 
in the Jumber business in this city, died February 28 of 
heart trouble. Mr. Eielson was born in this city April 
“7, 1863, and has lived here ail his life. He is survived 
by his widow and one stepson. 


MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTERS. 


Notes and Personals from the Trade Circles of 
Minneapolis and Duluth—Logging 
and Railway News. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 11.—The reduced price 
of all building materials is bound to stimulate building 
operations this year. Contractors are making low fig 
ures, and prospective builders who were deterred last 
year when bids ran so much higher than architects’ esti- 
mates are getting into the game. A great deal of figur 
ing is going on, and if labor in the building trades were 
reduced in proportion to other things, the cost of build 
ing would be 20 percent less this year than last. 

Charles H. Johnson and George E, Johnson, who for a 
number of years were engaged in manufacturing lumbet 
here with their father, W. W. Johnson, in the W. W. 
Johnson Lumber Company, have, with C. A. Dean, of the 
Sound Lumber Company, Seattle, organized the Johnson 
Dean Lumber Company, with a capital stock of $800,000. 
It does not absorb the companies in which the incorpo 
rators have been interested, but will handle an entirely 
new project. It has purchased a tract near Everett, 
Wash., containing about 500,000,000 feet of fine fir and 
cedar timber, with seven miles of standard gage railroad 
and a saw mill and shingle mill at Robe, Wash. The 
W. W. Johnson Lumber Company is engaged entirely 
in the retail business, with Charles H. Johnson as active 
manager, but on account of the increase in its western 
operations it may reduce its holdings here. 

James G. Wallace, of the Wallace-Ballord Lumber 
Company, is in Spokane on a short business trip to look 
over conditions in the Inland Empire. W. J. Bruce, of 
the Bruce-Edgerton Lumber Company, and B. W. Smith, 
of the City Sash & Door Company, have left with their 
wives for a pleasure trip to the south, taking in New 
Orleans and Texas points. Harry 8S. Osgood, of Spo 
kane, representing the Wheeler-Osgood company, of Ta- 
coma, has been in this city for a few days rounding up 
some business in the line of doors and millwork. 

L. P. Doliff, of the L. P. Doliff Lumber Company, 
well known line yard operator, returned Jast week from 
an extended trip to the Pacifie coast. Accompanied by 
Mrs. Doliff, he visited the Sound cities, and spent some 
time in San Francisco and Los Angeles. L. Lampert, of 
the L. Lampert Lumber Company, who has been travel- 
ing with his wife on the Pacifie coast for the last month, 
has returned to this city. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 

DULUTH, MINN., March 10.—Weather of the zero 
kind came just in time to save many logging 
roads which were getting bare in exposed localities. 
Loggers hope that the breakup will not come this spring 
before the usual time, which is about March 20. Some 
of the camps are finishing, however, and lumberjacks 
are getting numerous on the streets of Duluth and of 
neighboring towns and cities. 

It is reported that the Northern Pacific road contem- 
plates building a shorter line into Duluth from the 
northwest, to give it an almost air line from the head of 
the lakes to the Red river valley and Winnipeg. The 
story is that the extension will be from Red Lake Falls 
to Duluth. Such a line would run thirty miles north 
of the Great Northern, would traverse an extensive tim- 
ber region and tap the Mesaba range. It is said that 
cruisers have made a report in a general way of a 
feasible route. 

The old Merrill & Ring saw mill, which operated for 
so many years at West Duluth and which has been out 
of commission for more than a year, is a matter of his- 
tory. The building burned down last Thursday night. 
The machinery, however, had been removed and the 
loss does not exceed $10,000. T. D. Merrill and his 
associates of the old Merrill & Ring company are heav- 
ily interested in western timber. 

The Oliver Iron Mining Company, steel corporation, 
has had three camps getting out mining timber this 
winter. The camps were all within a radius of four 
miles of Eveleth and the work will close in a week or 
ten days. All timber over seventeen inches has been put 
aside for mill use as‘the company can not use larger 
timber to advantage in the mines. 








Washington 
Fir 

Lumber and 
Vertical 
Grain 
Flooring. 





RED CEDAR 
LUMBER and 
SHINGLES 





Eastern Office: 
HARRISON G. FOSTER, 
849-851 Security Bank Bldg. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co, 


TACOMA, WASH. 























IN TIMES PAST 


when people didn’t know about our Fir doors. They | 
used to say in those days, a Fir door is a 


SUBSTITUTE FOR PINE. | 


Those days are ancient history. 


NOW | 


where the ambitious builder wants something 


BETTER THAN PINE, 


he hunts till he finds a door which has rift or vertical 
grain stiles and rails and beautifully figured panel» 
and then he orders our 


SOFT YELLOW FIR DOORS. 


We also manufacture Cedar Doors, Fir & Cedar 
Mouldings, Finish, Siding, Columns—in fact, pretty | 
much everything a yard carries in stock. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Go., 


TACOMA, WASH. 








EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 
HARRY L, FULLER, 708 Broad Exchange Bidg., Bostun, Mass. 
- WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 
HARRY 8. OsGoob, Spokane, Washington, P. O. Box 1321. 

















WE ARE CAR AND CARGO 
SHIPPERS OF 


Long and Large Timbers. 
Spars. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


Pacific National Lumber Co. 


Mills at Ashford, Wash. TACOMA, WASH. 
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We Believe 


In The and will be 
| “DEE-LIGHTED” 


to quote you for prompt shipment, 
straight cars of 


WESTERN SOFT PINE 
SHOP AND FACTORY LUMBER 
in 14%, 1% and 2”. 


Don't be a ''MOLLY-CODDLE” and 
wait until it is too late 


| S. H. L. LUMBER CO., 


414-15 Columbia Bidg., 





Mills: 
|i} HARRISON, IDAHO. 
HAUSER, IDAHO. 











“BIG STICK” an | 
“SQUARE DEAL” | 





| NORTHPORT, WASH. 














SPOKANE, WASH. 








At the Present Time 


if you wanta 


DOOR that will stay; DOOR that will not sliver; DOOR 
that is easily fitted; DOOR that is not too heavy; DOOR that 
will take a rich, natural finish; DOOR that will sell without 
a whole lot of talk carry our 


WESTERN PINE DOORS. 


Manufacturers. Car lots. 


Washington Mill Co., 


SPOKANE, WASH. 








LONG POLES, SPLIT CEDAR 
POSTS and PILING. 


The Lindsley Bros. Co. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 














If you are in the get the LOWEST 
Market for . BOXES PRICES from the 


PHOENIX LUMBER COMPANY, SFOkANEron. 


E. F. Cartier van Dissel, Manager. 





























Flooring, Ceiling, Bevel Siding 


(ae CALIFORNIA @& 


FIR Joists, Dimension, Etc, 
CEDAR se" 
Western Pine, Idaho White Pine, 
Western Pine Shop. 


Mixed Cars a Specialty. 


Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








‘ 609-614 Lumber Exchange, 











California White Pine, 
California Sugar Pine, 
and Arizona Soft Pine. 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber. 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET, 


Rooms 706-710 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295. CHICAGO, ILL. 














LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


Prrerrew 

L. L. Abbott, assistant manager of the E. L. Roberts 
Company, is spending his vacation at Magnolia Springs, 
Ala. 

W. C. Schreiber, of Francis Beidler & Co., spent sev- 
eral days at the mills of his company at Menominee, 
Mich. 

Dr. C. A. Schenck, in charge of the Biltmore forests 
in North Carolina, with headquarters at Ashland, has 
returned from his visit to Europe, where he spent several 
months during the winter. 

Fred W. Black, of the Fred W. Black Lumber Com- 
pany, has been in Michigan on a business trip during 
the last week and finds prospects for hardwood trade 
during the spring fairly good. 

Edward Hines, of the Edward Hines Lumber Com- 
pany, who has been at Palm Beach, Fla., for the last 
two months, is expected to return to the city next week. 
Mr. Hines is much improved in health by his long ab- 
scence from his business. 

I’. B. Edmond, who has been representing the Kirby 
Lumber Company, at Des Moines, Iowa, has severed his 
connection with that concern to take charge of the north- 
western sales of the Central Coal & Coke Company. His 
headquarters will be at Omaha, Neb. 

Captain John Dibert, the Louisiana cypress manufac 
turer, has been elected vice president of the Interstate 
Trust & Banking Company of New Orleans. Captain 
Dibert has been a stockholder in the bank for some 
years, but from now on will take an active interest in 
its management. 

Allen E. Hunt, general salesman for the Lyon Cypress 
Lumber Company, Garyville, La., was in Chicago last 
week and talked very hopefully of present trade and 
immediate future prospects. Mr. Hunt has headquar- 
ters at the Auditorium Annex in Chicago. He was an 
appreciated visitor to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN office. 

George W. Duffy, treasurer of the Luellwitz Lumber 
Company, Spokane, Wash., is in Chicago on a visit, the 
first in several years. Mr. Duffy is manager of the 
yard operated by his company in Spokane, and states 
that since the first of the year there has been a steady 
revival in trade. There was a falling off during No- 
vember and December, but indications point to a return 
of the aggressive spirit which is characteristic of the 
people of the capital of the Inland Empire. 

John B. Ransom, Nashville, Tenn., president of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States, was in Chicago Thursday after a brief visit in 
New York. Mr. Ransom says that business conditions 
seem to be slowly improving, with a fair volume of or- 
ders, considering general business conditicns, coming in. 
He looks, however, for a continuation of the period of 
gradual liquidation, which will have to be accomplished 
before commercial and financial matters are on an en- 
tirely satisfactory basis again. 

At a recent reception given by the Young Ladies’ 
Bible Class of the Congregational church of this city, 
which has been organized by J. C. Ahrens, secretary of 
the True & True Company, several hundred of the mem- 
bers of the church and their friends were present. At 
the conclusion of the reception a splendid program of 
instrumental and voeal music with readings was given, 
closing with a humorous comedy in which a dozen or 
more members of the class appeared. After the pro- 
gram refreshments were served. 

J. P. MeGoldrick, one of the principal witnesses for 
the lumbermen in the recent hearing of the protest of 
the Inland Empire lumber manufacturers against the 
increase in rates, passed through Chicago this week on 
his way home. Mr. MeGoldrick is president of the 
McGoldrick Lumber Company, with headquarters at 
Spokane, Wash. After the hearing he spent a few days 
in New York and other eastern cities, and is making 
his way back home spending some time in securing in- 
formation in regard to conditions in the various mar- 
kets. He gave a very interesting account of the hearing 
in Washington and is optimistic in regard to the outcome 
of this controversy. 

The office foree of the True & True Company, manu- 
facturer of sash and doors, are having considerable 
amusement at the expense of J. W. Adriance, assistant 
secretary of the company. A few days ago the annual 
supply of billing blanks was received and one of the 
stenographers was given instructions to try the blanks 
and see if they were up to the usual standard. The 
first blank which she filled out was for a bill of goods 
to be sent to Mr. Adriance. The specifications for the 
bill of goods were as follows: ‘‘One wife to cherish, 
comfort and brighten a home and ease the burdens of 
life. Ship actual number of feet only.’’ This bill was 
approved by Mr. True and was placed on Mr. Adri- 
ance’s desk after being shown to practically all the 
members of the office force. In view of the fact that 
Mr. Adriance has up to the present elected to live in 
single blessedness and claims that nothing will cause 
him to change his mind in this matter the members of 
the office force fear that this gentle hint will not have 
the desired effect. 





YELLOW PINERS REORGANIZED. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., March 10.—The old Yellow Piner’s 
association was reorganized this afternoon at a meeting 
held in the board room of the Lumbermen’s Club. The 
old organization went out of existence at the time the 
Lumbermen’s Club was formed, and some of the mem- 
bers have always regretted it. After a general canvass 
it was determined to resurrect the Yellow Piners and 
this was done. The first meeting will be held at a local 








restaurant on the evening of March 21. At this time a 
permanent organization will be effected. 

Following is the roster of the new organization: 

Rk. B. Bearden, Long-Bell Lumber Cx 

M. J. Hale, G. C. Goss Lumber Co. 

W. Standing, jr., Grayson-McLeod Lumber Co. 

B. S. Price, Missouri Land & Exchange Co. 

Joseph Julian, Tremont Lumber Co. 

J. Prescott, Tremont Lumber Co. 

Cc. D. Adams, W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co. 

W. V. Vossmeyer, W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co. 

Cc. G. Schilling, W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co. 

Kk. O. Beyers, W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co, 

Thomas C. Whitmarsh, W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co. 

F. J. Riefling, George W. Miles Timber & Lumber C 
S. W. Morten, VanCleave Lumber Co. 

Ik. Rockwell, Arkansas Lumber Co. 


. F. Johnson, Union Mill & Lumber Co. 
J. C. MeLachlin. Dixie Lumber Co. 
George Friend, Dixie Lumber Co. 

(. FE. Price, William Buchanan. 

C. A. Teasdale, Bennett Lumber Co. 

I>. L. Dickinson, Bennett Lumber Co. 
Oliver O. Bright, Monarch Lumber Co. 
J. F. Schnieders, Frost-Trigg Lumber Co. 
H. Wachsmuth, H. Wachsmuth Lumber Co. 
A. M. Hill, Southern Pine Lumber Co. 
A. H. Beardsley, Antrim Lumber Co. 


S. Db. Crozier, Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. 
W. E. Grady. 

J. O. Pride. 

W. H. Elbring 





SUMMARY OF COMPARATIVE COST OF BUILDING 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 11.—An interesting su 
mary of price conditions is contained in a circu! 
sent to the members of the Northern Pine Manuf: 
turers’ Association by the secretary, J. E. Rhodes. Ji 
has made careful inquiry as to comparative prices tl 
year and last of everything that goes into buildings. 
Ifis statement is as follows: 


It is generally conceded that building will be m 
cheaper the coming season than for several years, or th 
it probably ever will be again. ‘The price of nearly 
classes of building materials has been reduced from 
high range of values prevailing a year ago. The greatest 
percentage of reduction in cost will be noticeable in sn 
construction, such as dwellings, because the proportion 
‘umber used in such buildings is greater than in la 
buildings used for commercial purposes. All kinds of 
ber have declined in price, averaging from $2 a thousand 
on northern pine, $8 to $5 on yellow pine and hemlock, %4 
on western lumber and $1.50 to $3 on hardwoods, less tl 

vear ago. 

Shingles, red cedar, extra *A*, have declined 60 cents ; 
thousand, ind clears 40 cents a thousand since last Mar 

Cement ha, declined from 25 to 385 percent in pr 
during the yeor. A year ago Minneapolis placed a con 
tract for a iarge amount of cement at $1.70 a barrel; this 
year a contract was placed at $1.12 a barrel. tetail prices 
have declined from 385 to 50 cents a barrel. 

Brick (common) averages $1 a thousand less than 
season. 

Building stone has been reduced about 10 percent in 


Glass (window) is 10 percent lower than last year. 

Plasters are from 10 to 20 percent below last yea 
figures. 

Hardware shows a considerable decline in some iter 
being about 10 percent to 20 percent on builders’ hardwar 

Plumbing goods are from 10 to 12% percent less. 

Structural iron shows slight reduction in price but 1 
in proportion to the marked decline in pig iron. Foundry 
No. 2 Cincinnati pig iron sold a year ago February 20 1 
$26, this year, same date, for $15.75. 

Labor is taking less wages, common labor being availa 
for $1.50 a day as compared with $1.85 to $2.25 last yi 
There has been no reduction in the scale of skilled la! 
in the cities; in the smaller towns carpenters and bri 
layers are working for less. 





INTERIOR MISSISSIPPI LUMBER NEWS. 

VICKSBURG, Miss., March 12.—Steady resumption 
activity is noted throughout the lumber manufactur 
districts of Mississippi, Louisiana and Arkansas. \ 
number of saw mills that have been shut down for s 
eral months are beginning operations, 

Col. S. S. Bullis, of New York, one of the owners 
the Vicksburg Light & Railway Company, has arri 
here from Vancouver island, where he has been buy 
extensive timber tracts. Colonel Bullis says that is 
country in which young men should invest mot 
Within the last three months he has secured control 
over 300,000,000 feet of fir, pine, cedar and heml 
In some instances, he says, one acre of this land 
tains as much as 150,000 feet of choice timber. 

Two large saw mills of the Tylertown section 
sumed operations Monday. They were the mills 
S. Cohn & Co. and Simmons & Boyd. 

The saw mill of the Ouachita Lumber Company, 1 
ited, West Monroe, La., has resumed after four mont 
suspension. 

Sneed & Jamison have accepted the terms of the b 
ness league of Greenwood and will erect a pump 
column factory there. It is announced that its ani 
pay roll will be $100,000, and its products will be 1 
keted in the north. 

The Norton Lumber Company has moved its headq 
ters from Greenville to Richey, where the plant 
just been completed. 





Asks Receiver for Beaumont Company. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., March 9.—J. S. Edwards was yest 
appointed receiver for the residence property owned by 
Beaumont Saw Mill Company, the application for a rect 
being asked for in_ the state district court by the . 
Chaisson Townsite Company, of this city. The applicat 
alleges that the old company, formerly operating that pl 
entered into a contract with the townsite company to b 
a number of homes for employees, which houses were 
rent for a stated sum, the saw mill company retainins 
percent for collecting the rents. It is alleged that si! 
that contract was entered into there has been a reorgani 
tion under the laws of Iowa and that now there is no « 
here authorized to act under the contract made with 
old company. It is ealleged that a receivership is 
quickest way to settle the matter. It is also claimed t! 
the old company is indebted to the townsite company 
the sum of $2,000. 





Receiver Appointed for Cincinnati Lumber Company. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 10.—At the hearing of t! 
application for a receiver in bankruptcy held last week thr 
United States Timber Company was declared bankrupt ' 
Judge Thompson in the United States court. J. DeV. a 
roll an attorney, is the receiver. 
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A SOUTHWESTERN LUMBERMAN. 


(Concluded from Front Page.) 


Rapides Lumber Company, Limited, Woodworth, La. 
‘lobe Lumber Company, Limited, Yellow Pine, La 
ufkin Land & Lumber Company, Lufkin, Tex. 
i.ong-Bell-Lumber Company, Kansas City, Mu. 
ong-Bell Mereantile Company, Stroud, Okla. 
ong-Bell Naval Stores Company, DeRidder, La. 
ong-Bell Experimenta? Farm & Mereautile Com- 
Bonami, La. 
ansas Fuel Company, Kansas City, Mo. 
idelity Fuel Company, Greenwood, Ark. 


A. Long Real Estate & Investment Company, 


Kansas City, Mo. 


ouisiana & Pavific Bailway Company, DeRidder, 


bley, Lake Bisteneau & Southern Railway Company, 


\ ww Pine, La. 


oodworth & Louisiana Central Railway Company, 
Woodworth, La. 
exas & Louisiana 


Naval Stores Company, Lake 


( rles, La. 


ike Charles Chemical Company, Lake Charles, La. 
hese companies have an annual business from the 
s of their product of lumber from the southern 
of coal from Oklahoma, Arkansas and Kansas, of 
<14.000,000, and from the other kinds of commerce in 
ted by their titles, with a sufficient holding of timber 
coal producing lands to guarantee not only such 
its but inereased production for twenty-five years. 
company carries on its payrolls a monthly aver- 
of 5,900 men. 
the handling of such large business interests it is 
ssary in order to secure the greatest gains to get 
at closely and formulate the details so that they shali 
be available data in the economies of the business 
Where conditions cnange and the business grows rap 


idly, particularly when the various enterprises are 
scuttered over an extensive area, it is necessary that 
tabulated forms and records shall be provided as well 


us comparative statements for reference. These were 
i ded in Mr. Bannister’s duties while he was an aec- 
countant and thus he was made familiar with all the 

tails of the parent and allied companies, which fitted 
him eminently for the position of executive officer. 





REGULAR MEETING OF FURNITURE EXCHANGE. 


Onto, March 10.—The Cineinnati Fur 
Exchange held its regular meeting Tuesday even- 
Ahlbrand’s Exposition café. President J. F. 
Dietz called the meeting to order and after the disposi- 


{ CINNATI, 
niture 


ing at 


tion of routine matters Secretary Ernest Schneider read 
a letter from the John Dulweber Company, asking that 


the exchange transmit the resolutions passed by the 
exchange at its February meeting in relation to cross- 
ing public landing by the Louisville & Nashville 
railroad to the president of the Chamber of Commerce. 
The secretary reported that this had been done and his 
1 was approved. 
President Dietz announced that he had appointed the 


Oo 
e 


following gentlemen as members of the new standing 
committee on entertainment: <A. G. Steinman, chair- 
man; Paul Schirmer, John Wolf, William Sextro and 
Joseph Scheid. A. G, Steinman reported the application 


of B. Stone & Co. for membership and the applicants 
accepted. 

Paul Schirmer thought it would be a good thing for 
the exchange to appoint a committee on ways and means 
for securing business. This brought a most interesting 
discussion of the commercial conditions. 

\. G. Steinman stated that his company’s representa- 


tive, Col. Henry Clay Basch, had just returned from an 
extensive trip through the south, and reported that there 
be a rush of business within the next thirty days, 
giving as his reasons that at every place he called the 


s were completely sold out as far as stock was con- 

ee . but appeared afraid to invest their money in 
mal stock. Mr. Basch says they will be com- 

to order soon or they will have no goods to sell. 

H ll return over his territory as soon as matters can 
He is one of the oldest and most widely 
traveling furniture salesmen going in this city. 

( Henry Uchtman, the patriarch of the exchange, 
the best way to secure business was to stay at 
Having been confined to the house for several 

e found that his daughter, who is bookkeeper at 
tory, had secured more orders while he was away 

ad been the case since the business depression 


hy ranged, 


oading of mixed cars was then taken up, and a 
gel experience meeting followed. Mr. Steinman 
a forwarding company to collect the various 
of goods and ship them. Incidents of unjust 
charges were related by Messrs. Dietz, Kuhlman 
ers. After a long discussion the matter was re- 
I to the transportation committee, Paul Schirmer, 
J Volf and F. Busse, to investigate and report at 
ul meeting. <A. G. Steinman, delegate to the 
Re ers’ & Shippers’ Association, was added to the 
etary Ernest Schneider announced that the Ohio 
tion of Retail Furniture Dealers will meet in 
ati in February, 1909. Action will be taken later. 





ASSOCIATION APPEALS TO SUPREME COURT. 


IESBURG, MiIss., March 10.—The Mississippi- 
Louisiana Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association has filed 
t of appeal to the supreme court from the recent 
court’s decision declaring it a trust. The asso- 

officials are said to be sanguine of ultimate 


WESTBOUND HARDWOOD RATE REVIEW. 
(Concluded from Page 81.) 
I would ask the same question of Mr. Stark. 
Mr. Stark—No, sir. 
John R. Davis, of Phillips, Wis., testified that he had 
been in the lumber business for about twenty-five years 
and is located at Phillips, Wis. 


Q. lav » you ever heard of any lumber moving in that 
way? (Referring to the question asked of Mr. Stark and 
Mr. Arpin.) <A. No, sir; but I have heard recently of a 
proposition proposing to move that way. I have never 
known of any moving that way. A man came to me day 
before yesterday with such a proposition. He is going to 
move by boat to New Orleans and around the cape. 

Mr. Dillard—You do not know that at one time there 
Was quite a large movement by water from east of the 
Appalachians of hardwood lumber? A. I do not know; 
1 am not advised of it. This man’s idea was that we could 
save about 100 percent in freight moving that way. He 
had figures for the proposition. It was a proposition of 
3,000,000 to go to San Francisco and 3,000,000 to come 
back in the same boat. I could not divulge the particulars 
of that without giving away the business. 

(). In the slang of the day, do you know whether or not 
he was talking through his hat? A. I do not know. 

George T. Houston, who was sworn at the same time 
as Mr. Davis, testified that he was in the lumber busi- 
ness and located at Chicago and in Mississippi, with a 
mill at Vicksburg and one at Bixby, and that his com 
panies handled about forty million feet a year, and he 
had been in the business twenty-five years. 


(). Did you ever hear of a shipment of lumber going 
by water in the manner that I asked the gentlemen who 
have testified previously’ A. I never heard of any lumber 


being shipped that way since I have been in the business. 

«. Are you a party to this suit? A. No, I am not. 

(). Have you shipped much over to the Pacific coast? 
A. We used to ship considerable before they advanced the 
rate. We have shipped some since, but not near so much. 

Mr. Dillard—Do you know anything about the movement 
from the Atlantic coast of hardwood to California by 
water? No, 1 do not know of any lumber being moved 
that way. 

4). Do you know or do you not know that at one time 
the movement was considerable by vessel from the Atlantic 
coast, New York and Boston? A. No, it never amounted 
to anything. I know that it never did at any time. There 
never was any hardwood moved that way of any consequence. 

‘). You say yeu are in the business here in Chicago? 
A. Yes, | am a manufacturer here in the saw mill business, 
handling hardwood lumber. We operate band mills. We 
have all sizes, all grades and dimensions. 

q. And you used to put what on the Pacific coast? 
A. We used to ship considerable to the Pacific coast. 

(. You do not know what you shipped each year? A. 
I have a general idea. 

q. You have not any 
prepared none, but I have a general idea. 

(). Did you ship in all sizes or just particular sizes? 
A. We shipped in all sizes, principally upper grades, before 
the rate was increased from 75 cents to 85 cents. 

q. ‘Then your shipments fell off? <A. Yes, 

(). What was your shipment in 1903? A. I 
remember. 

Mr. Percy-—Let him approximate. A. 
mately prior to 1903. 

Mr. Dillard—In 1903, I said. A. I think that was 
before the rate was advanced. I think we shipped about 
250 cars to the Pacific coast during 1903—all over the 
Pacific coast. 

Q. What price did you obtain for the upper grades of 
lumber, for instance, first and seconds clear? A. What 
kind of lumber? 

Commissioner Prouty—I do not think 
we will go into that. 

The witness—At that time we got about $30 for lumber 
at our mill and paid the railroad $40 to $45 for hauling it 
to the Pacific coast, pretty near twice what the lumber 
was worth at the mill. 

Q. That was on a rate of 75 cents? A. 
yes, sir. 

q. Was that dry lumber or green lumber? A. 





detailed statistics? <A. I have 


do not 


I can tell approxi- 


that at this time 


That was; 
Dry 


Q. That is 4,000 pounds? A. 
dry oak. 

Q. Do you know the cost of manufacture of that? A. 
I do; I have a general idea. 

Q. What was it? A. Well, 
thousand to saw. 

J. E. Defebaugh was examined by Mr. Percy. 

@. Mr. Defebaugh, what is your business? A. Publisher 
newspaper. 
Q. What newspaper? A. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

@. How long have you been publishing that paper? 
A. That paper and its predecessors for about twenty-two 
years. 

“ Q. Have you ever heard of any shipments of lumber 
from the Mississippi valley to the Pacific coast by Atlantic 
ports or the Gulf ports and by water? A. No, sir. 

Mr. Dillard—Did you know anything of shipments from 
New York and Boston, Mr. Defebaugh? I know something 
of shipments that originated west of the valley. A. Do 
you mean from New York? 

Q. O, from any place east of the Appalachians. A. I 
think there has been a small movement at times when there 
was an exceptionally low rate or opportunity to forward 
by water, but there has been no business of any character 
or size in that line. 

Mr. Dillard—rThat is all. 

Mr. Percy—That is our case. I would like to ask Mr. 
Houston one question which I overlooked. Mr. Houston, 
in these shipments to the Pacific coast did you ship in 
refrigerator cars to any extent? A. Yes, sir; we always 
loaded a refrigerator car when it was delivered. 

Mr. Dunlap—How many? A. Well, a good many, espe- 
cially from the south, the Illinois Central from the south 
north. 

Mr. Dillard 
Pacifie coast. 

After an assignment of time for filing briefs ete., 
the hearing finally adjourned at 5:04 p. m. 

Porro 


INDEPENDENT FACTORS IN THE CYPRESS 


Four pounds to the foot, 


it cost about $3.50 a 


-From the south north? A. Yes, sir; to the 


TRADE. 
It is announced that the Lutcher & Moore Lumber 
Company, of Lutcher, La., and the Dibert, Stark & 


3rown Cypress Company, Limited, of Donner, La., which 
for some years have sold their product through the 
Louisiana Red Cypress Company, of New Orleans, have 
decided to sell their product direct to the trade. An 
advertisement of these companies will be found on page 
25 of this week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
These companies are among the heaviest of the cypress 
timber holders and have large and first class mills, thor 
oughly equipped for the manufacture of a complete line 
of cypress, both rough and dressed. While their product 
has always been an important factor in the supply of 
Louisiana red cypress, its identity has of late been some 
what obscured; but now it will resume its independent 
and distinet place in the market. 

















MB PORTLAND, OREGON, “agg 


\ tr - 
A Strenuous Life may be made 
Simpler by placing your FIR 
Orders with Us. 


We keep after shipments— 
Our inspectors make your grades. 






























Fir Timbers to to 100 ft. long 
Derricks, complete sets ready 
for shipment. Bridge Timbers, 
| Mining Timbers. Tank Stock 


—all kinds of factory lumber. 





The Morse & Briggs Lumber Co. 


404 Couch Bldg., 417 H. W. Hellman Bldg. 
PORTLAND, ORE. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





























rir Timbers 


ROUGH OR SURFACED. 


Large Sizes, and up to 
120 ft. in length, © 


G. W. Gates & Co. 


PORTLAND, OREGON, 












3ranch Sales Office, 
201 Scott Building, 
Salt Lake, Utah. 


DN 














FIR LUMBE 


827 Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg. 


PORTLAND, 
OREGON. 


i’ .C.Gralhama lLumlberCo. 























Columbia River Lbr. Co. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Solicits Your Inquiries For 


FIR LUMBER 














We are Manufacturers of 


FIR LUMBER 


OUR SPECIALTY IS 


WIDE AND THICK CLEAR 




















SREEN OR DRY 
Daily Capacity (LATSKANIE LUMBER CO. 
50,000 Feet. CLATSKANIE, ORE, ' 








Arthur Honeyman 
Robt. C. Kinney 
Harland Wentworth 


Interstate Lumber Co. 





WHOLESALE Pacific Coast Lumber 
carco”)60s Lath and Shingles. 





735 Conmaber of Someeres Bidg. PORTLAND, OREGON. 
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For Quick Shipment 


Florida Yellow Pine Flooring, 
heart flat. Same size B heart flat. 

100,000 feet 244" 
Flooring. 

500,000 feet No. 2 Common Flooring 

Longleaf and Shortieaf Yellow Pine Timbers cut to order. 

24" face (1x3) clear No. 1 and factory Maple Flooring. 


Owen M. Bruner Company, 
1508 Land Title Bidg., PHILADELPHIA 


13-16—3"" face (1x3'2) A 
Also lower grades. 


face (1x3) No. 1 Common Yellow Pine 











Forced to Move Shingles 


Our prices are near to cost. Send your inquiries. 


THE CHARLES DREGGE LUMBER CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 














LUMBER. 


ALL GRADES OF 


Red Cedar Shingles 


IN TRANSIT 





Manufacturers and Wholesalers. 


H. 0. Seiffert Co. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Eastern Office, WV. W. VAWTER, Representative. Minneapolis. 
MILLS AT EVERETT AND MONROE, WASH. 








I Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Fir and Cedar 
Lumber and Lath 


AND 


RED CEDAR Shingles 


We are prepared to make prompt 
shipments at satisfactory prices. 

Shipments assorted to meet your re- 
quirements. 

Write or wire for special quotations. 











Minneapolis Office: 
Chas. Van Pelt, Mgr. 


Main Office and Mills 

















1014 Lumber Exchange. 


EVERETT, WASH. 











FIR LUMBER 


Siding, Ceiling, Flooring and General 
Yard Stock. We are manufacturers and 


CAR and CARGO SHIPPERS. 
Daily Capacity, 100,000 feet. 


The Mitchell Lumber Co., 


Everett, Wash. 
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FOREIGN. 


AT THE WORLD’S METROPOLIS. 
(From our own correspondent.) 

LONDON, ENGLAND, Feb. 15.—Business in London dur- 
ing Januery was en a small scale, the deliveries being 
yver 2,000 standards than was the twelve 
months ago and probably the smallest on record. For- 
tunately the dock stock is 13,000 standards below that 
of 1907, but it is more than ample to meet all require- 
ments. There is no doubt that the timber trade is in 
an unsatisfactory state, which is all the more remark- 
able when the board of trade returns show such large 
exports and imports. Sinee the bank rate has been 
reduced to 4 percent, however, money will move more 
freely and speculators will have greater inducements 
to put their money into building schemes. Traders 
generally expect better times soon, but too much faith 
should not be placed in their predictions. 

February 1 London dock stocks stood as follows: 





less case 


1908, pieces. 
1,508,047 


1907, pieces. 


Fir deals 1,829,130 





TE RON 5 sso ae 00 kd Owes see orealedce 2,948,625 3,775,773 
PC cxdecene +s ee me ees 205,840 4,420,148 
ON ree ee roe 7,880,254 7,440,237 
RPS caer re re a ee 771,260 740,110 
Spruce ....... LES eaten Fras $26,493 1,040,585 
PPeCeR Mime Meala... cc kncscvevses $9,162 48,454 

ME airaiie, 6°60 1aenn, #1 bre hie NS 18,989,681 19,294,432 


The stock, which shows a substantial reduction over 
the figures of a month ago, is roughly, 300,000 pieces 
below that of a year ago. The chief feature is the 
heavy holding of rough boards, which is the heaviest 
for many years; unfortunately, however, the consump- 
tion of these goods is in the inverse ratio. The pine 
figures are also remarkable. With a stock considerably 
below the average, the consumption is less than half 
what it was last year, and if the demand remains as it 
is it is sufficient to last for thirteen months. 

Pitch Pine Position. ° 

Little business is being done in pitch pine and it is 
not hkely that the demand will reach its old dimen- 
sions as long as prices remain as high as they are. 
Stocks at all the chief importing centers—London, 
Liverpool and Glasgow—are high, but a large propor- 
tion of the wood is of poor quality; in fact, prime tim- 
ber is difficult to obtain. Now that the bank rate has 
been reduced to 4 percent money will circulate more 
freely and there is a better prospect for pitch pine in 
the near future. The market price for 30-foot average 
sawn timber is $17.50 a load, but it is difficult to make 
sales at this figure; fortunately, however, the demand 
from the continent is better. A moderate business is 
done in lumber, and the market rate for 1ll-inch and 
up, the only size in vogue in this market, is $87.50 to 
490 a load, while 1144x6-inch floorings, for which the 
demand is chiefly from Germany, may be put down at 
$85, with saps at $62.50. More business has recently 
been done in hewn, which has been increasingly diffi- 
‘ult to get of late years, but the supply of which is 
more plentiful. The market rate for early shipments 
is $23.75 for 100-foot average. This price is difficult to 
obtain, although offers at $22.50 are common, Freights 
ire easier, the current rate from the gulf to the United 
Kingdom or continent being $20.50, or $21 for two 
ports. It is said, however, that boats are offering at 
port of shipment at less than these figures. 

The Mahogany Market. 

Auction sales held during January were characterized 
by a strong demand and firm prices. First hand stoeks 
have been reduced to a small compass and the outlook 
for further supplies of all the chief varieties is encour- 
aging. Arrivals have been small, consisting of 1,000 
logs of African, 530 of Cuba and 26 of Nicaraguan 
wood. The bulk of the wood disposed of at auction 
consisted of the African variety (550,000 feet), which, 
although generally of inferior character, realized an 
average price of 614 cents a superior foot. About 450,- 
000 feet of Honduras by Serrana and Belize has also 
been cleared at prices averaging 1114 cents a foot, a 
satisfactory return for the shippers. About 160,- 
000 feet of Cuba wood has also been placed at average 
prices ranging from 7 cents to 21 cents a superficial 
foot. The latter price was obtained for a small parcel 
of Jucaro wood which contained some finely figured 
logs, one of which brought $1.8 a foot. The first hand 
stock at time of writing is only 4,500 logs, the bulk 
of which consists of Honduras and Cuba wood. The 
outlook is good for further shipments of all varieties, 
particularly Tobasco, Honduras and African. In fact, 
it is some time since this market promised so many 
attractions from an importer’s point of view as it 
does at present. 

American Lumber Conditions. 

Generally speaking the outlook is poor, The market 
has not recovered from the effect of the American 
financial panic, but with cheaper money and the ac- 
ceptance by buyers of the fact that’ goods will not be 
given away a better state of things is confidently 
looked for in the near future. 

Prime walnut lumber is not much inquired for; its 
present value is $105 a thousand feet. No. 1 com- 
mons are worth $67.50 to $70, and No. 2 commons $45 
to $50 a thousand. The former is in steady request, 
but the latter is only in poor demand. 

Plain oak planks are selling slowly in. spite of the 
low prices ruling, which are on the basis of $40 a 
thousand feet for 3 and 4x1l2-inch and up. First and 
second inch boards are worth $52.50 to $55, while in- 
ferior wood has been much overdone and for Nos. 1 
and 2 commons there is really no market price today. 

The trade in quartered oak is most discouraging, 





the poor demand backed up by high prices asked b 
shippers restricting business to the smallest possib|: 
dimensions. First quality inch boards are searce a 
$20 to $21.25 a thousand feet, but the lower grades ar 
not in demand. 

The whitewood market is in a more favorable cond 
tion. Demand is steady for first quality inch board 
planed to J inch, which are fetching about $60 
$62.50 a thousand feet. Clear saps of similar thic 
nesses are not in great request and are worth $45 
thousand feet, No. 1 commons $40 to $42.50 and N 
2 commons $27.50, all inch boards planed to % inch. 

Satin walnut has been affected more than any oth 
American wood by the recent crisis and shippers a 





willing to do business at almost any price. Howev: 
as the market is overstocked it is difficult to get ord 
even at ihe low prices ruling, which may be put doy 
at $55 to $37.59 a thousand feet for first quality in: 
boards, while No. 1 commons have been sold at as |i 
as $25. Prices are likely to remain low for seve) 
months at least. 
Pitch Pine Contracts. 

An irritating practice of American shippers, parti: 
larly those in the pitch pine trade, which seems 
have become much more frequent of late years, ‘s 
that of declining to carry out contracts properly ma 
when circumstances arise after they were entered int) 
which makes it inconvenient to do so. When such 
thing occurs between two firms on this side, a ela 
for breach of contract is made in the eourts, but whi 
the shipper resides abroad the procedure is not 
easy. The practice is well exemplified by the following 
request for advice from a continental shipper whi: 
appears in an English lumber trade journal: 

_ I have a contract for hewn pitch pine timber to be shipped 
frem Pensacola or other gulf ports, one-third about February 
or March, one-third April or May, one-third July or August, 
1907. Only the minimum quantity of the first shipment 
(April or May, 1907,) has been sent. Must I accept furthe: 
shipments after being about eight months overdue? At 
oe it will take another ten years to finish the ship- 

In my opinion the importer ean not be obliged to ac 
cept the goods and I think no English court of law 
would expect him to do so. Presuming that the stat 
ment made above is correct, it shows a condition ot 
affairs which ought not to exist. It is only a single 
instance, but the practice is probably far from uneon 
mon and such practices certainly ought to be stopp 








Creditors Take Exception to Company’s Assignment. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 11.—-Several local and Chicazo 
companies are excepting to the voluntary assignment mac 
some time ago to the Frost-Trigg Lumber Company by 1! 
McDonald Company, of Vincennes. <A petition to have thi 
latter company declared a bankrupt has been filed in th: 
local United States court. 


THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 39. 

From present indications, in spite of the reported eu 
tailment of production in the north, the cargo trad 
during the coming season will be almost if not fully 
as large as usual. This is the opinion of a number 
ot lumbermen who bring a large part of their stocks 
to Chicago and other lake ports by water. It is admi 
ted by all that the production at the northern mills 
this spring and summer will not be as large as 
several seasons, and some mills may remain closed dow) 
for a large part of the season. On the other hand, 
is stated that many of the mills will run full ti: 
and this fact, coupled with the statement that 1 
cargo trade last year was not up to the average, and 
that all the northern mills will start the season w 
much larger stocks on hand than usual, leads shippers 
to believe that the reduced production of lumber, 
gether with these leftover stocks of last season, v 
bring the amount of lake shipments very close 
normal, 

The dullness in the entire lumber market came 
several months before the close of navigation last 
and many firms at all the lake ports decided to al! 
lumber for which they had contracted to remain at 
mill until spring, until the demand could be determi 
It will now be necessary to bring down all this lum! 
which is variously estimated at from 10 to 20 per 
of last year’s cut. 

With this amount of lumber already cut and aw 
ing shipment, firms at all the lake ports will proba! 
be very careful in making their contracts with north: 
mills. Many firms will contract for little if any lum! 
produced by mills which are not owned or controlled 
them, but will depend entirely on their’ own out] 
until such time as the demand seems to justify 
making of additional contraets. A number of Chica: 
firms said that they had up to the present made 
contracts with northern mills and would await devel 
ments before doing so. The same situation is report 
to exist at Cleveland, Buffalo and other lake ports. 

Another change which the situation this year is ‘ 
pected to make in the business with the northern mi 
is the changing of contracts from the usual form. 
the past it has been customary for a firm to contra 
for the entire output of a mill. This year it is stat 
that the contracts will, to a large extent, specify 
grades and sizes of lumber which will be accepted, a! 
no lumber will be taken for which the demand is n°‘ 
anticipated. At present the feeling, not only here b 
at other ports, is that the lower grades of lumber 
any kind are not needed in large quantities, and t! 
contracts this year will probably specify that a larg¢ 
proportion of the better grades than usual be furnished 
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VYhen stocks of the lower grades of lumber now 


on 


ind are disposed of, a market will be found for that 
ill remaining at the mills, but it seems to be gener- 
ly believed that the amount of the lower grades 


pped, both in pine and the hardwoods, will 
naller than usual. 


be 


A steady but slow improvement in the market con- 
tion of all lumber with the exception of southern 


ne and hemlock has characterized the trade in 


this 


ty this week. Owing to the promiscuous cutting of 


rices on almost all grades of yellow pine, and 
mber of reconsigned cars which have come into 


the 
the 


icago market, coupled with the anxiety of some 
lis to clean up their stocks at almost any price, 


otations have ruled low, with little or no chanee 
provement until *spring building brings about 


ong demand. 


A feature of the market is the strength shown 


ot 
a 


by 


better grades in white pine and the hardwoods. 
\|though the demand is not heavy, prices are being 
ell maintained and seem to have an advaneing tend- 


ency in view of the anticipation of good business 


e next three months. 


in 


Orders from dealers and yards throughout this see- 
tion are light but are coming in a steady volume, which 
omises well for the future. Dealers are keeping well 
posted on the condition of the market, as is evidenced 
the volume of inquiries which are coming in here 

| elsewhere. Any intimation of advancing prices 
is believed here will cause a flood of orders from 
the country, as almost all the yards are well sold out, 
nd when this volume of business comes some yards 
that have delayed in filling up their broken stocks 
may have difficulty in securing the lumber they need 


as promptly as they desire. 


Weather conditions through this section have been 
favorable to building operations, and a continuance 
of this weather is expected to bring about more activ- 


itv in the entire lumber market 


Building permits in Chicago continue to show a 


healthy inerease each week. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 


Reported by George F. Stone, secretary of the Board of 
rade. 


RECEIPTS, WEEK ENDED MARCH 7, 


Lumber. aingtes. 





176.000 6,5 


Increase 
DOCTOORE cece cccveceenceeses 14,678,000 ..... 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO MARCH T. 





a ee et ee ee a ee 42,654,000 4, 13: 3.000 


eet Tee TTT TTT a ee ee 1,803,000 


Lumber. Shingles. 








224,165,000 46,179.000 


SM ee rer: 549,444,000 37,944,000 


DION caciciserectveseunswee ‘ 8, 
TUNEUNEE  vidkadaaweswrnaranewe 125,279,000 ..... 


SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED MARCH 7. 





Lumber. Shingles. 
OE isi ot: a acne tiewia de wank eae area 12,290,000 6,464,000 
1907 


Increase 


Detrease S,816,000 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO MARCH 7. 





ee te ee eer eer 21,106,000 5,889,000 





Lumber. Shingles. 
ep MRC OE ee Oe eT Te ee 59,648,000 
BAIRD Ges iby eh ions hse Sy By Bea sea wo ane slats 
Increase 
Decrease 

ermits issued by the Siena building department 

ring the week ended March 11 were: 

(CLASS No. Value. 
eR, Se ee 22 $ 12,625 
» ooo and under $ 5,000............- 102 293,400 

000 and under Cn en Ee 77) 359,300 

oo and under ere eee 7 111,000 

“5.000 and under BD ccs sowccewse 3 80,000 

oU.000 and under 100,000............. 1 60,000 






Re ee ee ere 190) $ 916,325 
\verage valuation for week.......... aise 4,823 
Fotais previous: WeGKs <2. ossicccvcsss 144 843,350 
(Average valuation previous week..... net 5,857 
lotals corresponding week 1907...... 184 1,830,500 
fotals January 1 to March 11, 1908. .1,093 6,997,925 
rotals corresponding period 1907..... 1,127 ” O84, 150 
Totals corresponding period 1906..... 1 7 9.13 
rotals corresponding period 1905..... 


lfotals corresponding period 1904..... 
rotals corresponding period 1903.. 








Northern Pine. 





Chicago. Sales of northern pine have shown 





5, O45 * "400 


some 


ise during the last week and prices are holding 


iirly well. The sash and door factories are 


now 


g more freely than for a long time, because the 


s which they had on hand are practically 


ex- 


ted. These factories are not making new contracts 
re buying lumber as they need it for their current 


tions. The demand for pattern stuff has 


also 


n improvement. Little or no change is looked for 
lower grades of white pine until building opera- 
become more active. Northern pine siding is 

g bought by the country yards to a small extent, 


most of the orders which are coming here 


vy for certain sizes where the supply has 


are 
been 


sted at the yard. If the present good weather 
ues the demand for all classes of building ma- 
in white pine will probably increase, and a slight 


ce in prices may result. 
——oreoeeoreeror 
Minneapolis, Minn. Twin city retailers and 
‘ors report a good increase in the amount of 
s being asked for, and the outlook is for a 
kv0d spring for building in this locality. Last 
‘ontractors were overrun with work and made 


eon- 
esti 
very 
year 
very 


high figures, which prevented a good many who de- 
sired to build from doing so. Country trade is some- 
what improved, but is still rather light and running 
about two-thirds of what it was last year. Some con- 
cessions from the January lists are being made by 
most of the dealers on account of the competition with 
yellow pine and west coast lumber which is cutting 
into white pine territory generally. For the first time 
in several years lumber from the Wisconsin mills is 
being offered west of the Mississippi river. 
—_—eeaeaer 

Saginaw Valley, Mich. Trading in lamber seems to 
be slowly picking up. Local dealers ar2 doing business 
and there is a better movement than was Pop ap ere 
early in the year. If prices are shaded at all dealers, 
aren’t giving it away, and they all rir positively 
that white pine isn’t off a shilling. Not much pine 
lumber has been bought as yet for this market, and 
those manufacturing it over in Canada claim there 
will be no shading in quotations, while buyers are 
confident they will get stock at a slight deéline. Fae 
tories and planing mills are doing some business, 
though there is little activity as yet. 

PPO 

New York. There have been a few good orders for 
mixed cars, which kept the market in fair shape and 
prompted a feeling that the future was beginning to 
have something in store for white pine dealers. The 
general demand continues decidedly slow and none 
of the yards will order anything except what is needed 
on some particular job, or staple size or grade to keep 
up an assortment. 


rere eee 

Buffalo, N. Y. The sale of white pine is improving 
a little, but its future is in doubt. With all lumber 
moving slowly, it is not to be expected that white pine 
would improve. 

Pittsburg, Pa. There is a better tone to trade, more 
in the firmness of the list than in actual increase in 
sales. Stocks are said now to be so small that dealers 
have taken on a different attitude and prefer to hold 
what they have for more active demand rather than 
sacrifice in the least. Inquiries are increasing and 
indications point to a better movement of stocks in the 
next few weeks. 

Peers 

Toledo, Ohio. There is some movement of white pine, 
but shipments are coming in mostly in mixed earload 
lots, and new orders are not large. Inquiries are 
becoming much more numerous, and it is thought that 
they will develop into good business in a short time. 
The building season has not yet opened, although a 
good many small jobs are already under way. The 
local dealers are pursuing a cautious policy and are 
buying only as their stocks demand additions. The 
sale of white pine is being somewhat diminished at 
present by reason of the fact that much hemlock and 
yellow pine are being substituted for it where possible, 
on account of the low price of these woods. Prices 
are holding up well and there is no anticipation of a 
decline. On the contrary, some strengthening is looked 
for as soon as weather conditions will admit of busi- 
ness. 

——eeoreoreorerorn" 

Cleveland, Ohio. Wholesalers report an increased 
demand for factory purposes, but state that dealers 
are very slow in placing orders this year. Small con- 
cessions, if any, are reported among northern manu 
facturers, and it is expected that little or no buying 
of large quantities will be done until considerably later 
in the season. 


Eastern Spruce. 


New York. Domestic buying is quiet and nothing 
occurs to wake up the market. The one redeeming 
feature among several larger spruce handlers is the 
betterment in export buying, particularly for Cuban 
and South American deliveries, there having been 
placed two orders last week for over 1,000,000 feet 
each for South American ports. Eastern spruce men 
report a firmer price situation among manufacturers, 
but find it difficult to get a relatively better response 
in this market. 








oOo > 


Buffalo, N. Y. The cutters of eastern spruce are 
mostly over the Canada line, and so do not quite know 
what they will be able to do with their lumber. If it 
is a good seller at home there will not be any effort 
to bring it over here, for it is not going to sell for 
enough more here to pay the freight and duty on it; 
but the cut is quite considerable, and it will have to be 
sold somewhere, so it may turn out that quite an 
overflow will find its way here, where it finds a ready 
market. 

Pores 

Boston, Mass. The market for spruce lumber is not 
brisk and buyers do not show much tendency to antici 
pate their wants. A hand to mouth method of buying 
is all that the majority of consumers will indulge in. 
Prices have ruled only moderately steady of late. Re 
tailers are not willing to purchase far ahead of their 
needs, as they do not expect an advance, and they 
would not be surprised to receive offers at lower prices 
than they have so far. Frames are not in active call 
and dealers are inclined to quote lower prices than 
they would a few weeks ago. For 9-inch and under 
it is difficult to get a bid of more than $21, and most 
dealers will accept this figure. When orders are a 
little difficult to get out and quick delivery is de- 
manded, $21.50 can be obtained in some cases. Very 
little call for random is reported. For 2x4 there is a 
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more than theory around plan- 
ing mills and wood working 
factories and it is because of 
our thorough knowledge of 
their requirements that our 


Complete Blower Systems 


never fail to secure the best results. If you want 
our advice and an estimate for a job guaranteed 
to do the work, write us. 


THE SAVANNAH BLOW PIPE CO. 


543-45 Liberty St., East, SAVANNAH, GA. 4 
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We Want to Move 


200,000 ft. 4-4 is & 2s Plain Red Oak. 
25,000 “ 5-8 No.1 Com “= “ 

300,000 “4-4 “ “ x © 

200,000 “ 4-4No.2Com “ “ 
500,000 “ 4-4 No. 1 Com. Plain White Oak. 
200,000 ‘ 4-4 1s & 2s Quartered White Oak. 
And 12,000,000 ft. of other Southern Hardwoods. 


LOVE, BOYD & CO. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 



























Pardee & Curtin Lumber Co,, 


Sales Office, 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 


Poplar, Hardwood 
and Hemlock lumber. 














J. A. WILKINSON 








erat SPECIAL OAK BILLS. JAW. 
Basswood, Chestnut, Ash, White 
Pine, Hemlock, Walnut, Plain Oak. Ask for prices. 
EXPORT and DOMESTIC TRADE. 
Cable Addre ¥ “JAW.” BRISTOL, 
A.B 


Telecode. A 
Western Union bth Edition VA. -TENN. 




















Wright-Saulsberry Lor. Co,, Ine, 


——— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


Soft Yellow Poplar 


OAK CAR STOCK ASPECIALTY 
OAK, ASH AND BASSWOOD. 


ASHLAND, = KENTUCKY. 














BEECH Flooring 


Kiln Dried, Bored, 





End Matched, Hollow EEE OA, 
Backed and Polished 2 Es = 


% 

Le 
HARDWOOD LUMBER SX << 
and BEVEL SIDING. SAK 


New Glasgow Planing Mill Co., fanruce’. 
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a HARDWOODS. 





The reason why you should have our 


DRY STOCK AND PRICE LIST 


is that it gives you information regarding 
the largest stock of hardwoods in the 
south with delivered quotations f. o. b. 
your city. At the present time we are 
offering a choice lot of 


nawann RED AND 
QUARTERED WHITE OAK 


of our own cut 9 to 18 months old, now on 
sticks at the Nashville yards. The ability 
to get cars is a positive guarantee of 
prompt shipment of large or small orders 
for straight or mixed cars of Poplar, Oak, 
Ash, Hickory, Hardwood Flooring, etc. 


JOHN B. RANSOM & CO. 


Nashville, Tenn- 


In writing, mention this paper. 








A. B. RANSOM, 
Secretary. 


W. J. Cude Land & Lumber 
Company, 


SOUTHERN 
HARDWOODS 


Oak, Ash, 
Poplar, Gum 
and Chestnut. 


[- Factory 
Maple Flooring 


1S SCARCE AND HIGH. 
SUBSTITUTE 


Factory Beech Flooring 
and No.1 Common Oak 


We have it at 
cc . » 
Satisfactory Prices? 


W. J. CUDE, J. B. RANSOM, 
Pres't. Vice-Pres't. 











NASHVILLE, 
TENN. 














Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 




















n NASHVILLE, TENN. 
‘a 
. 


J. B. RANSOM, President. W. A. RANSOM, Secretary. 


Gayoso Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Hardwood Lumber 


SPECIALTIES: 


OAK, ASH, POPLAR 
and WAGON STOCK 














Memphis, = Tenn. 
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fair demand. Spruce boards are quiet at $21.50 to 
$22; few sales can be reported at the outside figure. 
eee 

Pittsburg, Pa. Spruce men are declining all busi- 
ness except that offered at full list prices. This has 
been beneficial, for it has given added confidence to 
the buyers and they are showing signs of interest. 
Spruce mills are operating steadily and report an in- 
crease in shipments, The West Virginia territory has 
been able to resume operations after the severe weather 
conditions and floods that forced a suspension and 
allowed orders to accumuate considerably. 


White Cedar. 


—_—eOoere 





Chicago. Prices on cedar poles have shown some 
improvement this week, inasmuch as the railroads are 
beginning construction work and it is necessary for them 
to make purchases. Most of the railroad stocks were 
exhausted during the winter, and comparatively few 
of them have any large supply of poles on hand. The 
traction companies are also beginning to make exten- 
sions to their lines and also to make the usual spring 
repairs. All of these things are features in the pole 
market, and if the present good weather continues an 
active demand for almost all kinds of poles is looked 
for. The supply of posts in Chicago is comparatively 
light and, as the demand is good, prices are being well 
maintained, 

OOP 

Minneapolis, Minn. There is some eall for short 
poles for early work on country telephone lines, and 
the feeling in the pole market is picking up, as ap- 
parently there will be a normal demand for the longer 
poles later on. As far as posts are concerned, business 
is still good in proportion to the small amount of 
stocks on hand, and prices are firm on the same basis 
as last fall. 

een 

Toledo, Ohio. Some orders have recently been placed 
for posts. There is a good demand for posts, and the 
present indications are that the supply will soon fall 
short of the demand. Poles will also be in good de- 
mand within a short time, as it is expected that rail- 
way construction work wiJl begin early this year. 
White cedar shingles are inclined to be dull, and vary- 
ing prices are quoted. There has been some finishing 
materials coming in recently, but the demand is very 
limited. 





Hardwoods. 





Chicago. A steady improvement in hardwood prices 
has been noted during the last week. Although the 
demand has not yet become normal and very few 
large orders are being received, the feeling in the 
trade is much better and there is a growing tendency 
to hold lumber now in stock until satisfactory prices 
can be secured for it. This is especially true of the 
better grades of all the hardwoods. It seems to be the 
general opinion that there has been an overproduction 
of the lower grades and that mills and yards have 
stocked up too heavily on these grades. As a result, 
prices on common and eulled lumber of almost all 
kinds have not shown the improvement evidenced by 
the better grades. Stocks of hardwoods here, so far 
as lumber suitable for interior finish is concerned, are 
not large, and many dealers are refusing to dispose 
of that which they have at the prices which are 
offered. 

The number of transit and reconsigned ears coming 
in here has had some effect on the market so far as 
keeping down prices is concerned, but with the active 
building season which is looked forward to through- 
out this section the demand for all interior finish 
woods is expected to be very active and prices will 
probably get back to their old position within the 
next three months. Quarter sawed white oak and 
first and seconds in red oak are in very strong demand 
here and as stocks are depleted prices secured are im- 
proving steadily. The lower grades of both red and 
white oak are in light demand, although some small 
quantities of No. 1 and 2 in white oak are being 
bought by the railroads and car building companies 
to fill breaks in their stocks. This is practically the 
only hardwood which is being used by the railroads, 
and practically no contracts for the year’s supply 
have yet been made by them. Quarter sawed red and 
white oak are both in fairly good demand by the in- 
terior finish mills, but even these seems to be anxious 
to wait until the extent of the spring building can 
be determined before giving large orders. The better 
grades of chestnut are being bought by the casket and 
the furniture factories almost as fast as the lumber is 
received here. The Chicago yards are carrying ex- 
tremely light supplies of this lumber, and as they are 
unable to secure enough to fill their orders prices are 
holding very firmly. 

The lower grades of basswood are in good demand 
by the box factories, but the orders received are not 
as large as usual for this season. The better grades 
are quiet. 

The sash and door factories are buying red gum in 
larger quantities than before, and there seems to be 
some improvement in prices of the better grades. The 
interior finish factories are also buying this lumber 
as its advantages as a finishing ag ye now becom- 
ing recognized. The lower grades gum, carefully 
dried, are in fairly good demand by the box factories, 
although rock elm and ash in the thinner sizes are be- 
ing bought to some extent by the implement factories, 


although the demand is not up to the average. The 
implement people seem to be buying only what they 
need for immediate use and only in those sizes which 
are not included on the stocks which they carried 
over from last year. As the supply here is light, prices 
are firm. Hickory is in about the same condition as 
ash, but the yards here are having difficulty in seew 
ing sufficient to fill their orders, although there has 
been no advance in prices on any grade. 

The flooring factories are buying very little hard 
maple, inasmuch as most of them are running only on 
part time and will not put on their full force unti 
the demand becomes more active. The demand fo1 
maple flooring is quiet, and although prices are being 
well maintained, no improvement is looked for until 
spring building becomes active. - 

OO 

St. Louis, Mo. The hardwood market is exhibiting a 
decided weakness this week. Very little business is 
reported at the local yards. The reason for this can 
not be traced to any source, but is a natural quiet 
superinduced by a lack of nerve on the part of the 
consumer. The furniture factories as a rule appear to 
have fair sized stocks. The car companies, however, 
have no trade at all and are not making any pur 
chases. The dealers here all feel that it is a mistake 
on the part of the consumer to defer ordering. Pres 
ent conditions are ideal for stocking up. 

nn 

Memphis, Tenn. Demand for hardwood lumber is 
spasmodie and is not as generally distributed as the 
trade would like to see. Some claim to be doing a fair 
business while others complain of the dullness, and it 
is probable that the question of price is a determining 
factor in this situation. The general disposition among 
both manufacturers and wholesalers here is to hold 
for full values, but there is some shading of prices 
Inquiries continue a marked feature, indicating that 
buyers have not ceased to locate as much cheap lumbe: 
as possible. These inquiries are answered by most 
firms here and very few replies are received. Wher 
they do come back they often state that prices quoted 
are out of line with values obtainable elsewhere. Ther 
is a very good business in ash and quarter-sawn oak 
Prices are well maintained on both kinds of lumber, 
the supply is not heavy and the demand is fairly 
large. Poplar is comparatively quiet, but there is no 
pressure to sell and prices are maintained. There is 
not much doing in cypress, while offerings are mode 
ately free. Plain oak is somewhat slow of sale. Cot 
tonwood in the lower grades is not pressing for sale 
The box manufacturers are taking care of this class 
of material. The higher grades are offering in prett) 
liberal quantities, however, and this is one of the 
instances where buyers claim to be doing better else- 
where than in Memphis. 

wey 

Minneapolis, Minn. Factories are reporting im 
proved business and a good amount of hardwood lum 
her is being consumed in the twin eities. There is : 
prospect for hardwood consumption in special interior 
finish and millwork that is fully equal to that of last 
year. Sales at the present time are light, but prices 
ure firm and if anything stronger on most items, be 
cause of the small supply of dry stock. 

BABA 

New York. The prevailing market tone is dull, and 
the outlook is hardly better than it has been for 
month, although factory buying has been so slight 
that a little inerease is expected from this source. 
Yard trade is quiet and retailers claim they hold sup 
plies to carry them well into the summer unless trade 
picks up better than it did during February. Prices 
are as firm as can be expected, and in some lines- 
ash and chestnut—show good signs of strengthening 
In these two stocks offerings are light and wholesale 
report little difficulty in moving a fair line; but it i 
obvious from the drift of purchases that even in thes 
instances buying is confined to replenish orders and i 
not due to an actual increase in consumption. Oak i 
dull, beth in plain and quartered stocks; gum is i 
fair demand, but one source which was expected t 
develop considerable gum buying this season—the doo 
and millwork trade—has not materialized. Maple i 
offered very freely and prices are not regular, and 
surely the small number of building permits does not 
forebode an increase in the demand for maple flooring 
for some time at least. Basswood sales are frequen‘ 
and poplar is about as firm a stock as there is on th: 
list, especially upper grades. 


—eooron 


Buffalo, N. 7. The hardwood trade is not activ: 
though a few dealers are still reporting a fair trad 
The various woods still differ much in activity, and 
there may be need of a readjustment of prices to brinz 
them back to an even basis. Some dealers claim tha 
plain oak is too high as compared with quartered, whil: 
others say that the extra production of quartered tha 
has been adopted by the mills since plain oak becam: 
weak will take care of the matter. Some of the dealers 
are finding basswood more in demand, and ash sells 
well. 





Boston, Mass. The market for hardwood lumber is 
still rather quiet. Quartered oak is not in large cal 
and reports of easier prices are heard from some mills. 
While this is a fact, there is no serious break in asking 
quotations, and it is not thought there will be. For 
l-inch stock prices range from $80 to $82. Sales hav: 
been made at the outside figure, and it is also reported 
that business has been done at less than $80. Plain 
oak is in large offering, with the call quiet. Walnut 
is in moderate demand at unchanged quotations. Ash 
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lds steady. Veneers are in fair request, with prices 


dy. 
wR ARR 
Pittsburg, Pa. There has been a steady demand for 
lwoods. Government work along the rivers and the 
for oak and chestnut from manufacturing con- 
ns have taken up large blocks of stock. Prices have 
n strengthened and in some instance slight advances 
e been reported for special size. 
ene 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Business in the hardwood market 
this center is moving slowly, and, while there are 
concerns engaged in the hardwood trade that will 
m they are doing a satisfactory business, all are 
ng a little. The mails for the week are as large as 
ing normal conditions, but the letters are inquiries 
to price or for certain kinds of stock. Inquiry de- 
ops that all hardwoods are called for. Ash, which 
a long time has been scarce, is now in good sup- 
Wagon-makers’ stock is plentiful, in thick stock 
vell as in selected heavy stuff for gearings. During 
week two car loads of extra select white ash, 
stuff in good lengths, went begging and was un- 
led in a storage yard because of the difference in 
views of buyers and seller, the price bid being 
“ against $37 asked. Chestnut is in fair request, 
small orders are fairly plentiful. Stock for in- 
or finish is meeting with a fair demand from 
ders, as owing to the mild winter, operations in 
building line have never been suspended. Sound 
rmy tops is selling moderately well. There were 
» sales for export reported of oak and red gum. 
ee a ae 
Columbus, Ohio. The absence of cars in transit and 
fact that production is still restricted, together 
increased demand from most sources, are having 
eneficial effect on the hardwood market in this 

Reports received by local manufacturers and 

shippers show that manufacturing establishments are 

‘ly but surely resuming and that larger orders are 
| y given. Inquiries are more numerous. Factories 
ged in making agricultural implements and 
icles are having better orders, which means a better 
and for certain grades of hardwoods. 

Prices are firm, although no advances have been 
le. Oaks are in good demand at the usual figures, 
e ash, hickory, gum, maple and other varieties are 

Poplar is still strong, and a good 


S ion. 


en some attention, 
and is reported, 
Cleveland, Ohio. The general condition of the hard 
d market has remained practically unchanged dur- 
¢ the past week. The demand is not what could be 
sired, but a reasonable amount of buying is re 








ported. Prices are holding up well in most all lines. 
Hemlock. 
Chicago. Hemlock prices here are practically un 


ged from the last three weeks, although there 
scoms to be a slight improvement in the demand for 
v building timbers. Inquiries are numerous and 
mber of these are resulting in fairly good orders. 
Country yards, however, seem inclined to hold off on 
ring timbers as long as possible, and requisitions 
h they are sending in are only for material needed 
immediate use. Transit and reconsigned cars still 
iin one of the discouraging features of the trade 
emlock, and as they are being disposed of at prices 
can hardly be considered satisfactory either to 
manufacturer or the dealer, a steady improvement 
‘ked for within the next two months, when build- 
yperations will become more active and the demand 
imber of all kinds will be larger than for several 
the 
wn 
New York. There is no snap to the market and 
tever orders are received come from suburban see 
s where retailers are purchasing in small quanti 
for immediate use. There is a total absence, how- 
of the stocking up orders which usually come 
this souree at this season. There is no conceal- 
of the fact that retailers are reluctant about 
g beyond present requirements at prevailing 
s. Building operations in northern New Jersey 
n Long and Staten islands begin to show signs 
pening up on a fair scale, but the outlook is not 
raging, 
BBA 
suffalo, N.Y. At this ‘time of the year hemlock sells 
v, but there is now a sign of improvement, and it 
in that the building activity in the city is to 
early this spring, for there plainly is need of 
houses than are to be had, and all effort to put 
woods in the place of hemlock has come to 
g in this market. The supply is only moderate, 
ch if it runs short there is more up the lakes and 
n Canada. Prices are stationary. 





oston, Mass. Demand for hemlock boards is not 
at present. Stocks in some sections are of fair 
mut taking the offerings as a whole they are of 
rate proportions. Buyers are not ready to antici- 
their wants to any extent. A few dealers are 
g eastern clipped boards at $20, but several are 

ng to aecept offers of $19. Demand for Pennsyl- 
No. 2 boards is not large. 











Pittsburg, Pa. Most producers report a general 
ting down of trade since the establishment of the 
base and price list. The market, however, is firm 





and the disposition of the trade is to hold to the list. 
It is a well supported movement and is bound to show 
in the end by the results attained. Many of the 
mills are operating now quite steadily and report busi 
ness sufficient to keeping them going steadily for the 
spring and summer months, 
ee 

Toledo, Ohio. There are few signs of improvement 
in the hemlock situation. Some shipments are being 
received all the time, but prices are in bad shape and 
most everything is being sold under concessions. Even 
at that, large orders for rail shipments are scarce. 
Some good orders are being placed for water ship- 
ments when navigation opens, but prices are consider- 
ably under what they were last year on these future 
deliveries. Some hemlock is being substituted for 
white pine where possible. 

—eoreoreres 

Cleveland, Ohio. Hemlock is weak and unsteady, 
and holds but very little encouragement for improve 
ment in the immediate future on account of the gen- 
eral condition of yellow pine. 





Poplar. 





Chicago. The better grades of poplar are very firm. 
As the supply here and at neighboring cities is light, 
it would seem that there would be difficulty in securing 
any large supply of these grades for some time. Prices 
have remained practically unchanged for the last four 
or five months, although small concessions have been 
made on orders which were unusually desirable or on 
annuai contracts made by implement factories or other 
concerns using the better classes of poplar. There is 
a tendency to make very material concessions on the 
lower grades of poplar, which seem to be in fairly good 
supply both here and elsewhere. The box factories are 
buying to some extent, although the demand from this 
source is, not up to the normal. With the knowledge 
that the poplar supply in this country is extremely 
limited, it is believed that all manufacturing concern 
using this lumber in any quantity within the next few 
months will Jay in as large a supply as possible at 
prevailing prices, as there is practically no doubt that 
advances will be necessary in the near future 

BBB IOI 

Boston, Mass. Business in poplar in this market is 
limited to small lots. Buyers feel that asking prices 
will be shaded even more than of late, and so will not 
order in a large way. For 1-inch firsts and seconds 
the inside price today is $55. Some dealers will not 
sell at this price, and it is difficult to get a bid of 
better than $57. 


ees 


Baltimore, Md. Stocks here are only about large 
enough to meet ordinary requirements, so that not 
withstanding the restricted requirements no congestion 
is to be reported. Many of the mills are shut down, 
while others run only part of the time, so that the 
output is not likely to run far ahead of the current 
trade needs. Prices remain relatively good. 


—_—_—eeoroernr 


Columbus, Ohio. Restricted production and a better 
demand are the two factors which have brought about 
a greater firmness in the market in poplar. Prices for 
firsts and seconds f.o.b. Ohio river are unchanged 
about $53. Little change is reported in the lower 
grades, which have not been as strong as the higher 


grades, 


Fir, Spruce and Cedar. 








Chicago. The fir market here has been almost at a 
standstill during the last week, as the western manu- 
facturers seem unwilling to make contracts or to accept 
orders until the outcome of the rate question now 
pending before the Interstate Commeree Commission 
is known. About the only way in which such orders 
will be accepted is to have the buyer agree to absorb 
the freight rate advance in case the decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is against the lumber 
men. A number of western lumbermen who have been 
here during the week seem confident that this decision 
will be in favor of the lumbermen, and if their hopes 
prove true the western mills will open immediately 
and the production of fir will continue on about a 
normal basis. Some fir timbers are being sold here 
at prices which place this lumber in warm competi- 
tion with southern pine, and it seems to be the im- 
pression of the manufacturers that their best chance to 
make large sales in this territory is to bring down 
prices which will place fir lumber, especially car siding 
and sills, as near the yellow pine basis as possible. 

eeeeeeee 

Minneapolis, Minn. Some fair sized bills of dimen 
sion and finish for Dakota trade have been booked 
lately, and there is a good inquiry for timbers from 
farther east. Flooring and siding are reported more 
active. Yard trade as a rule is still light however. 

PAPO" 

Portland, Ore. The local demand for lumber is satis- 
factory, but eastern and California business remains 
quiet. Inquiries from foreign quarters are brisk and 
several cargo contracts have been closed. Two were 
announced for Europe this week and a couple for ports 
across the Pacific. There is said to be little prospect 
of improvement in the rail business while the new 
rate is effective. Prices are still low, but not likely 
to go lower. Logs are quoted at from $7 to $9. Some 
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Maple Flooring 


Possesses all the qualities necessary 
to make your one-time customers 


“repeaters.” If you want the 
best and want it quick order the 
“Imperial.” 


East Jordan Flooring Co. 


EAST JORDAN, MICH. 





Buyers of Flooring 
In Less than Carloads 


usually find our method of delivering at carload 


prices interesting. If this appeals to you, better 


let us quote you on 


MAPLE AND BEECH 


FLOORING 


and explain how we doit. A good stock enables us 
to fill all erders without delay, 


Cummer, Diggins & Co. 


Telecode used, CADILLAC, MICH. 

















| Maple Flooring 


Every detail of its manufacture carefully 
looked after. There is no Maple Flooring 
that surpasses ours in quality and perfect mill 
work, 


We have one of the most complete 
and modern hardwood flooring plants in the 
country and twenty years’ supply of the 
finest Rock Maple in the state. 
quote you prices. 


Ward Brothers, Mfrs., 


Third Avenue, 
Big Rapids, Mich. 


Permit us to 


























BLISS@VANAUKEN\, - 

INTERESTS 

Ci. es 
Manufacturers of 


WOLVERINE 


BRAND MAPLE 
FLOORING 
“There is none better,” 








Hardwood 
Lumber. 


C.H. L. Beckers, 


Your Inquiry Solicited. 
429 Victoria Building, ST. LOUIS. MO. 
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A Sample of Stock on our Yard at Abingdon, Va 


WE HAVE ON HAND 


8,000,000 feet 
of Dry 


WHITE PINE, 
HEMLOCK 


and 


HARDWOODS 


| for Immediate 
Shipment. 





Whiting Mfg. Co. 


ABINGDON, VA. 








White Oak Lumber 


Place orders now for Spring Shipment. 


Nebraska Bridge Supply & Lumber Co, 


CMAHA, NEBRASKA. 1 








POPLAR 


Also QUARTERED AND PLAIN OAK, CHESTNUT 
na ASH, Walnut, Hickory, Poplar Siding, Ceiling, Floor | 
ing, Moulding and all kinds of PLANING MILL STOCK and 
Wagon Material, 





Send Us Your Inquiries. 2 


Chas. F. Rhea & Co. wes Bac: 














are asking $10, but none are reported sold at that 
figure. 
eer 

Tacoma, Wash. In the lumber market there is little 
change, manufacturers reporting that the outlook pre- 
sents practically no new features in the last fortnight. 
Some inquiry is still coming from the east, but Pacific 
coast dealers say they cannot ship on the basis of the 
advanced rate. The entire market seems to be await- 
ing the outcome of the rate eases. There is some 
business being done in the offshore market. Several 
fixtures of vessels for the west coast and Australia 
have been made lately, but the export trade is far from 
normal, A few small orders are going to the Orient 
and to Europe. Some of the mills are operating almost 
entirely on local business, which is reported fairly good. 

Seattle, Wash. While there has been considerable 
rail shipping this week, the list is no stronger than it 
wis two months ago. The coastwise trade has almost 
disappeared, The cargo mills report orders on hand 
to keep them in operation, but the business is being 
badly cut into by rail mills in a position to ship cargo 
while the rate is unadjusted. All plants are. still 
closed, 

De i i 

Kansas City, Mo. While there is some demand for 
fir in this territory, it is mostly in the far western 
section, and business is nothing to brag about. The 
low price of southern pine has cut off a large amount 
of business that would otherwise have gone to the 
Coast, and the jobbers here are not counting on a 
very active demand for fir this season. The Washing- 
ton and Oregon manufacturers feel the same regarding 
this territory, and as a matter of fact they are not 
making any great effort for business in the southwest 
just now. The Coast manufacturers are more hopeful 
of a favorable decision in the rate case than at any 
previous time, and many who a short time back could 
see no chance for a favorable decision by the Inter 
state Commerce Commission are now of the opinion 
that the old rates will be made effective. 





Southern Pine. 





Chicago. The demand for almost all grades of yellow 
pine has shown considerable improvement during the 
last week, but the policy of some of the smaller mills 
and the unloading on this market of a large number 
of transit and reconsigned cars have had a demoraliz- 
ing effect so far as prices are concerned. A number of 
large sales have been reported this week at prices 
materially under cost of production, and the general 
feeling here is to the effect that until there is a stop 
put to such price concessions no considerable improve- 
ment can be looked for in the market so far as prices 
are concerned, With the increase in building opera- 
tions throughout not only this section but the entire 
central west, there should be an active demand for 
almost all classes of yellow pine lumber. With some 
mills offering lumber at sacrifice prices, and commission 
men sending out cireulars offering the same classes of 
lumber at prices which are practically ruinous, it will 
be difficult for the market to resume its normal condi- 
tion. So far the railroads are buying comparatively 
little lumber, although they have inquiries in for quan- 
tities which are little if at all under the normal requi- 
sitions. It seems to be the feeling here that railroads 
and car building companies are holding off as long as 
possible in buying yellow pine in the hope that lower 
prices can be secured, but at the same time dealers 
think that prices have now reached their lowest level, 
and as soon as the demand becomes more active there 
will be a steady although gradual advance. Little 
or no attention is being paid to the new list issued by 
the southern pine men last week, and mills which are 
anxious to dispose of their stocks are making material 
concessions from all lists previously issued. 


——_—_O—oO 


St. Louis, Mo. The better feeling in regard to the 
yellow pine price situation that was manifest at this 
time last week seems to have gathered additional 
force and is much stronger today. In facet, a number 
of the larger manufacturers have already expressed a 
determination or have actually put into effeet sharp 
advances on all items on the right-hand side of the 
list. This has been oceasioned by the increase in de- 
mand, and the fact that stocks at the mill end are 
badly broken because of meager operations at that 
end for the past several weeks. The manufacturers 
seem to have determined upon a well fixed plan to 
stop manufacturing at a loss, as has been the case for 
the last several weeks. They are confining their sales 
to the material on hand. This course always produces 
broken stocks very rapidly, and, while there are still 
some low prices going the rounds, they are being made 
on serap stocks and special items. It is fair to pre- 
sume that the market will continue to show greater 
strength from this time on. This feeling seems pretty 
well founded with all the manufacturers and whole- 
salers, and it is the belief of many that prices will be 
materially advanced at an early date. 


~—~—_—e_ee—<—_wo~™ 


Kansas City, Mo. Yellow pine mill stocks are con- 
siderably less than at the beginning of the year, and 
at numerous points where they were above normal 
January 1 they are now considerably below normal 
and in poor shape as to assortment. A number of 
mills report a seareity of flooring and finish, while 
a number report boards and dimension below normal, 
and it is not improbable that if there is a rush demand 





a little later this season dealers will find trouble seew 
ing prompt shipment of mixed orders. Prices are not 
uniform and there are numerous variations in quota 
tions. Some concerns report satisfactory demand fo: 
yard stock, while others say trade is slow. Investi 
gation shows that those who are not getting the bus 
ness are holding their product for better than thi 
general run of prices, and may mean that deman 
prospects warrant the assumption that prices will ly 
on a higher level in the near future. The deman 
for railroad and ear material is exasperatingly light 
which is having a depressing effect on prices, but the: 
is some improvement noted in the eall for factor 
stock and for timbers from the large cities, while fi 
some time the export mills have had a good deal 
business. On the whole the outlook for the yellow pin 
trade is better than it has been for months, but mam 
facturers here admit that the improvement will 1}, 
slow. The production is still limited, but more of th 
mills are running than in February, and the Mareh eu 
will be heavier than that of the previous month. 


—_—_—ees 


New Orleans, La. Such slight changes as the wee} 
has shown have been for the better, but the volume « 
business is still increasing faster proportionately tha 
the price, which would indicate that the buyers a 
still having things pretty much their own way. | 
some cases reports of sales at more satisfactory, or les 
unsatisfactory, figures are reported, but as a gener: 
thing manufacturers are still disposed to complain ot 
the price more than of the demand, though both a: 
still away below normal. There is no market for ea 
stuff, and the call is strongest for yard stock. Gene 
ally the buying is in job lots, the promptness of deliy 
ery having, by way of speaking, done away with th: 
necessity of the retailers carrying such heavy lines a: 
was necessary in the days of car famine and delayed «i 
liveries, All the indications point to an early trade rey 
val, but such signs are nowadays poor criterions. Wit! 
the opening of the northern spring marked improvement 
is anticipated, and the anticipation is in a measur 
justified by the increased number of inquiries. Thi 
export business is a few shades better than the d 
mestie. 

_—eeeee 

Pittsburg, Pa. While considerable volume of yellow 
pine continues to move, and inquiries are of such a 
nature as to indicate a much greater business in th« 
immediate future, no marked improvement has been 
made in prices. Much shading is noted, and it is 
reported that the mills are initiating the cut. The 
market seems to be governed largely by guesswork, 
but confidence is felt that with as much business being 
taken as at present shown there is bound to be an 
upward movement soon. 


enn nnn 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Yellow pine is showing better in 
the market than at any time for a year past, and ther 
is a better feeling among dealers as to prices and 
conditions for the future. Owing to the awful slump 
in yellow pine last summer and fall from overprodu 
tion and overcompetition, many of the dealers who ha: 
been doing a jobbing trade in yellow pine seratched it 
from their lists, as there was little or nothing in it 
Now that trade has got back into regular channels 
there is more satisfaction, and an optimistie view of 
the future is being taken by its friends as to demand 
and prices, 


North Carolina Pine. 


Boston, Mass. The market for North Carolina pin 
is still easy and prices are being cut. Partition is it 
small request and dealers are accepting rather low 
bids in several cases. Roofers in this market ar 
not in large eall. 











Baltimore, Md. The North Carolina pine trade con 
ditions are still far from satisfactory, orders are con 
ing in slowly and the range of values being too low 
to leave any considerable margin of profit. The re 
ceipts have been somewhat heavier during the past 
week than was the ease for a month or so before, but 
they still fall below the normal volume, while tl: 
withdrawals are so restricted that no marked impres- 
sion has been made on the accumulatiéns in the loea 
market. Manufacturers are disposed to move with 
caution, and nearly all of the plants are curtailing thei! 
production, if they have resumed at all. 





Cypress. 





New Orleans, La. Judging by the first few days the 
March trade will exceed that of February, though the 
prospects of a big month are not at all brilliant. Cy- 
press salesmen are working hard and their work is 
producing orders, but the business is still far below 
normal. Moderate price concessions on certain items 
continue. The curtailment policy is being rigidly ad- 
hered to, though with the gradual development of 
business a few mills have resumed or are preparing to 
resume shortly. Mill stock sheets show a considerable 
inerease in seasoned stuff in pile, due to the fact that 
the green lumber piled months ago has had oppor- 
tunity to thoroughly season, but the green lumber stock 
has undergone a correspondingly heavy shrinkage, so 
that the stocks taken together are, if anything, below 
normal, Assortments, however, are in better shape, 
and most of the mills have gotten into shape to han- 
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e mixed ear orders, which constitute the principal 
ature of the present buying. 
OOOO 


Chicago. A good demand for rough shop lumber has 


civen life to the cypress market here this week. A 


mber of large orders for greenhouse material have 
so been placed, and there seems to be a tendency 
ong cypress consumers to make annual contracts, 
though a number of firms that usually contract for 
ge quantities are still keeping out of the market. 
me fairly large orders for thick tank stock have 
o been placed, although the trade in this class of 
press lumber is far below the average. In southern 
| |inois and Indiana salesmen of the local commission 
n have been able to do a fairly good business in 
press siding and have also sold some greenhouse 


stock, but the business for this time of the year prom- 


s to remain below the average. There is a feeling 

uncertainty as to the future of prices. In view 

the new selling arrangements made by a number 

mills in Louisiana, it seems probably that competi- 
tion will be more active than it has been for several 
vears, and there is apparently a disposition by the com- 
peting concerns to solicit business in an energetie way. 
What effect this will have on the future of values 
lepends partly upen the temper of the producers and 
partly upon the way the market develops. If demand 
should open up strongly within the next few weeks it 
s probable that the stocks of dry lumber on hand, 
which are below normal, would be drawn down so 
rapidly that prices might easily be maintained and 
counteract the tendency referred to above. 


SOB 
St. Louis, Mo. Cypress buyers are playing a waiting 
game. There is no heavy buying yet, the only orders 
being to make up incomplete stocks. 


ee a i 
Kansas City, Mo. While prices are not as firm as 
the manufacturers would like to see, cypress occupies 
a firm position as compared with most other kinds of 
lumber. Some concessions are being made, but they 


are not so marked or as general as on other kinds of 
stock, and the Louisiana manufacturers are holding 
their prices fairly well in line. Curtailment of the 
output continues, although some of the mills that were 
closed have started up in order to improve their 
assortment, and the eut this month will in all proba- 
bility exeeed that of February. The Kansas City 
cypress representatives have been booking a nice line 
of yard stock orders this month, and say that the 
inquiry from the territory at large is active, indicating 
an increasing demand for the balance of March. They 
are not in position to book mixed orders indiserimi 
nately, owing to the poor assortmeni at the mills, and 
are following their stock sheets closely in accepting 
business. The factory trade is still below normal but 
is improving in this and other territory, and the spring 
outlook is considerably brighter than a few weeks ago. 
eee 
New York. Notwithstanding a continued slow de- 
mand, evypress wholesalers take a more hopeful view 
of the situation, and the market possesses a fairly 
ng undertone, especially in the matter of prices. 
It seems to be understood that stocks at mill points 
lave been considerably reduced and that it would be 
to continue quotations at some prices recently 
to have been sent out from this district. The 
arger wholesalers, who have consistently contended 
along that actual conditions did not warrant the 
prices quoted by some of their competitors, are begin- 
hing to see the result of their foresight. 


ore 
Baltimore, Md. The manufacturers of cypress are 
s ing all their affairs to the end of being able to 


along as far as possible with a comparatively 
small output of lumber. Plants are not being pushed, 
anything like a congestion of the local market is 
avoided. The supplies in the hands of dealers 
nly about large enough to meet the most impera- 
wants of customers, and orders are not placed 
| ofstime. Whatever temptation the prevailing 
of prices might exert to place orders is checked 
neutralized by the general tendency to hold on 
oney. This is regarded as a time when expansion 
he* deferred, and the effect is felt in the cypress 
not less than in other divisions of commerce. 





Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. Prices on shingles vary so much that any 
tions made are merely nominal and are likely to be 
ged at any moment. The demand for all kinds of 
gles here is extremely light at present, although 
nereasing number of small buildings now con- 

d for, or in course of erection, is expected to 
g about some improvement in the general shingle 
et. White cedars, delivered Chicago, are quoted 
vhere from $3.60 to $3.75 for extra XAX’s and 
$3.00 to $3.15 for standards. Almost all the 
s here are well stocked with red cedar shingles 
are unwilling to buy until they can determine 
amount of building which will go on this spring. 
cedar clears, it is reported, are being quoted as 
as $2.25 to $2.35 on a Coast, basis which would 
‘ them here in Chieago at from $3.35 to $3.43. It 
said that sales have been made here this week of 
rs as low as $3.28. Stars are quoted at from $2.75 
*2.85, Coast basis. As building progresses, the 
nand for lath of all kinds is improving steadily, 
as supplies here are not as large as usual at this 
son an advance in prices can be looked for at al- 
st any time. 





Minneapolis, Minn. There is no material change in 
the market. While the supply of red cedar shingles 
in transit is small, and the stock in storage not large 
under ordinary conditions, demand remains so light 
that there is no reason seemingly for an increase in 
price. It remains at just about the low point possible 
for the mills to manufacture, at the ruling prices for 
cedar logs. Clears continue in somewhat better favor 
than stars, selling from $3.15 to $3.35, while stars are 
generally selling at $2.60 on this rate. 

eee 

Tacoma, Wash. The shingle market is in a state of 
uncertainty, apparently not yet having recovered from 
last week’s drop in quotations. Only a few mills are 
running, a majority of manufacturers being willing to 
await the outcome of the present feeling. Some low 
prices have been quoted the last few days, $1.70 seem- 
ing to have been the minimum figures. Ruling prices, 
however, run from $1.95 to $2. There is little change 
in the general situation and dealers are puzzled re 
garding the outcome. 

ee 

Seattle, Wash. Prices this week have advanced 20 
cents on both stars and clears, and while the volume 
of orders is not so great as it was at the high prices 
of a month ago, there is no complaint under the cir 
cumstances. A majority of the mills started up on 
Monday last, and since that date others have been 
added. It is estimated 75 percent of the shingle 
plants of the state are in operation but selling close 
to cost. Predictions are that prices will advance as 
the market indicates stronger. 

Kansas City, Mo. The red cedar shingle mills with 
few exceptions are closed. A number that started 
up about the middle of February closed down after 
running a few days, and the sentiment of a majority 
of the shingle manufacturers is that all production 
should cease until the demand becomes more general. 
Manufacturers claim that at the prices quoted during 
the last three or four weeks the shingles are sold at 
less than cost of production, taking the present price 
of logs into consideration, and those who are in a posi 
tion to hold what shingles they have in piles are not 
willing to sell at the prevailing prices. The jobbers 
here say that the demand is light and that the un 
settled price condition is resulting in the withholding 
of many orders which would be placed were the market 
on a stable basis. There are not many cars in transit 
via Billings, but seemingly enough for the present 
limited demand. 

New Orleans, La. The eall for Jath is fair and may 
be said to have shown some improvement. Aside from 
the usual 50-cent concession which has prevailed for 
some months, the price has changed very little, though 
there are rumors of heavier shading which cannot be 
confirmed here. Lath are selling in either straight or 
mixed cars and the mills are in good shape to handle 
any business offered. Low grade shingles still rule 
searce, though said to be obtainable in small lots at 
certain of the mills. There is a fair supply of the 
higher grades. Neither price nor demand has shown 
any notable change from last week. 


eee 


Buffalo, N. Y. The demand for shingles will remain 
light for a while yet, but it will pick up pretty fast 
when spring opens. As to prices, not much can be said 
vet, for some of the Pacifie coast mills are announcing 
an advance of 10 cents, while others do not indorse it. 
The supply here is fair, with prices easy. 

OPPO" 


Boston, Mass. The market for shingles is not as keen 
as it was a few weeks ago and holders are more willing 
to accept orders at lower prices fhan they would. 
While the best grades of cedars are quoted as high as 
$4.25, it is doubtful if any one would refuse a bid of 


10 cents less. A ear of mixed shingles, extras and 
clears, can be purchased at $4 and $3.50. Laths are 
not in aetive call and prices are a little easier. For 


15<-inch, quotations range from $3.30 to $3.50, and for 
114-inch, $3 to $3.25. Buyers feel that later they will 
be able to get supplies on easier terms. 





ne eee 


Toledo, Ohio. White cedar shingles have not strength 
ened as they gave promise a couple of weeks ago. 
There is but light movement, and most that are selling 
are around $3.50, with an occasional sale reported as 
low as $3.35. Red cedar shingles are decidedly inactive. 
Aside from white pine lath, lath of all kinds is selling 
at varying prices. There is a large supply on hand, 
and the question is how to get rid of it at any price. 


en nnn 


Columbus, Ohio. The market in shingles has been 
firm during the last week. Shipments are small and 
the demand is still limited. Cars in transit are now 
practically unknown, which has a good effect on market 
conditions. Prices are about the same as the previous 
week. The lath market is dull and featureless and 
scarcely any demand is reported by dealers. 





Cooperage. 





Chicago. Although receipts of hogs still remain 
fully up to the average of last week, no improvement 
in the cooperage market has been noted. The large 
supplies of cooperage of almost all kinds on hand have 
kept down prices to about the same level as they have 

















Southern Saw Mill Co., Lt. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. | 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


wousiand CYPRESS 


AND SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
New York Office: 1 Madison Ave. 








Cypress Ready For Shipment: 
rT ” 1% ” 1! ” — 3 , 
Ist & 2nds, 70M’ 5M’ 276M’ 19M’ 32M 


Selects, 165 M 369 M 5M 5M 
No. 1 Shop, 440M 378M 12M 12M 
No.1 Common 475 M 172M 
No.2 ‘“ 240 M 25 M 


Standard lengths 10 to 20 ft. 
Plump thicknesses and wide run. 
Nothing picked out. Tank stock in Ist. & 2nds, 


























LONG LEAF | 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


(Kiln Dried, Dressed and Matched.) 
CEILING AND FINISHING STOCK A SPECIALTY. 


Bridge, Building and Car Timber cut to order. Will 
be pleased to quote delivered prices at any point 
in the United States. TELECODE USED. 











J. J. WHITE, tisscnron nss” 
































Yellow 
Cottonwood 


CYPRESS, 
GUM, ELI, 


And Other Hardwoods 








We Invite Correspondence 
Our Stock is the Best. 


A. G. Wineman & Sons 


GREENVILLE, MISS. 








r 
J.V. STIMSON, "a 


HUNTINGBURG, IND. 


J.V. STIMSON & CO. | Kinds 


OWENSBORO, KY. Hardwood 
Lumber. 























maintained for the last two weeks. Until this surplus 


q If you don’t know us you ought to. 


It’s your loss. ‘ 





Kiln Dried, End Matched and Bored. 


———— 
COMPLETE STOCK OF HEMLOCK. 
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stock, which was shipped in here in anticipation of 
an unprecedente 1d demand for cooperage of almost all 
kinds, is used up, little or no improvement in prices is 
looked for. The impression throughout the east seemed 
to be that the abnormally heavy receipts of logs would 
continue indefinitely and that prices would advance 
rapidly. As a result carload after carload of cooper- 
age was shipped into this city and is now in storage 


here, the packers refusing the buy until stock for 
which they had already contracted is disposed of. 
Kight-hoop pork barrels rem iin fairly steady at $1.50 


to $1.60, and wood bound pork barre Is are se lling from 
$1.30 to $1.35, although the demand is light. Compara- 
tively few dia barrels are being disposed of, and it 


is easy to price concessions. The distilling 
season is now practically over and the demand for all 
classes of tight barrel cooperage is expected to fall off 
during the month and remain quiet until the fall. 


secure 











Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates: 


For one week, . . ° 25 cents a line. 
For two weeks, « ~ - 465 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - - ~ 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, « . 75 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary meant oie one line. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the headings can be admitted. 


Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisement. 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’s paper. 


[ Too fate To Classify 


FOR SALE—TIMBER LANDS. 
We offer for immediate sale 80,000 acres virgin 
yellow pine timber, with complete mill equipment, 
in a Timper will average 10,000 
sest large pre position in the south. 
ya care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Adk aress “. 32, 
FOR SALE—TIMBER LANDS. 











longleaf 
located 
feet per acre. 











225,000,000 feet longleaf yellow pine in Mississippi, all 
in one tract, at low price. Terms to suit. 
Address “Ix. 38," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
FOR SALE-SAW MILL. 
25,000 capacity mill with 15,000,000 feet yellow pine 
timber, at bargain if sold at once. 
Address “KK. 30," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
FOR SALE—RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
Doing good business An exceptional opportunity.  Inves 
tigate this. Good loc ation. 
Address “KK. 42," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





FOR SALE—RETAIL YARD. 
Small north Missouri town. Annual sales $10,000. 
about S1,.800. Shed $1,200. Spot cash. 
care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Address “a ae, 
FOR SALE—CHEAP. 


Stock 








60 Ti. P. center crank, 10x12, horizontal, high speed 
engine, complete and in perfect condition. 
ADREON & COMPANY, Security Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
TIMBER LAND. 
I own some good timber land for sale, and want more 
from owners Want some large tracts, stumpage only. 
AARON GRAHAM, Christiansburg, Va. 





SHINGLES, SHINGLES. SHINGLES. 


For special prices on white cedar and white pine shingles 
also on lath, write 
DOUGLASS LUMBER CO., Bemidji, Minn. 





WANTED—50,000 WHITE OAK RAILROAD TIES 


TXOXS 14, delivered Chicago; May, June, July and August. 
Write lowest price 
& Hi. GATES, 135 Adams St., Chicago. 





AN ESTABLISHED WHOLESALE 


Western lumber concern located in Minneapolis, 


needing 


more capital, has a good proposition for an energetic man 
to take active part Must have $15,000 to $25,000 to invest. 
Address “IKK. 45," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





RETAIL LUMBER YARD, SAW AND 
Planing mill for sale. Central Ohio. Doing a good business 


tSooming town of 1,000 inhabitants. Also large country 
trade. Good reasons for selling 
Address “=. 46,” « are AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





ALL AROUND HARDWOOD MAN 
Desires position as general or assistant manager, or south 
ern representative. Fifteen years’ experience. Stump to 
consumer. Al references. Nominal salary. 
Address “IK. 47, care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


WANTED 
experienced bookkeeper 
line ys _ company 

7. care 





A thorcughiyv 
general ofhee 
Address 


_and office man for 
operating in central lowa. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE-—-LEASES AND 375,000 FEET 





Rough yellow pine lumber, located at Cairo, Ill.: best dis- 
tributing point in America. No switching charges. Will 
sell the lumber on grades and tally and throw the leases in. 
The best offer gets the stock. Stock sheet upon request. 
JAMES TI. SAYER, 


Wisconsin Timber & 


Chicago 


1 SELL LUMBER AT CHICAGO. 


Trustee for 
Block, 


Lumber Co., Monadnock 





Hardwoods and pine. Want good mill or yard connection. 
Salary or percentage. Could invest or guarantee. 
Address “K. 49," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








Too fate To Classify | 











TERRIBLE ACCIDENT AND DAMAGE SUITS 
Can be avoided and time and material saved by using a 
Kansas City — Guard and Chip Breaker. Sent on 
trial. Write v 

KANSAS CITY SHAPER GUARD CO., Kansas City, Mo. 


VIRGIN HARDWOOD AND PINE 


150,000,000 feet. The building of a railroad 





has now 





made accessible this heretofore isolated property. 

Large, magnificent timber. Poplar, chestnut, maple, ash, 
cherry, white pine ete. 

Wiil sell to lumber people who can appreciate good 
timber. 17,000 acres. Fee simple title. Answer is only 
desired from parties able to buy. 

Address “Kk. 40,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

TIMBER LAND FOR SALE-—100,000 ACRE 
Tract. 850,000,000 feet. test in south. Yellow pine and 


hardwood. GRAHAM, 
FOR SALE-LUMBER & COAL YARD 


In northeastern Missouri: 1.200 population; a fine business. 
(Only yard.) Address “CY,” AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
pass 


AARON Christiansburg, Va. 





Wanted-Cmployees 


WANTED-FOREMAN 
For job shop planing mill. Must be experienced, sober a 
No. 1 man. State wages wanted by the year. Referer 





will be required. Address 
SNYDER’S PLANING MILL, Hutchinson, Kan 
WANTED-—EXPERIENCED YARD MANAGER d 


For one of our retail lumber yards in Seattle, Wash. M 
invest about $5,000. We have our own mills and do b 
wholesale and retail business. For particulars 

Address “G. 17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


WANTED—A YOUNG MAN 


Anxious to succeed in the lumber business, to 
“History of the Lumber Industry of America,” 
what others have done. Address 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 
Chicago. 





buy 
which she 


315 Dearborn 





WANTED 

Commission men to sell Michigan white cedar shing! 

hemlock lath and hemlock lumber in middle west and eas 
Address “MANUFACTURER,” 

Care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





| Wanled:Employees | 








WANTED—YOUNG MAN 
For general office work by lumber company on 
Full particulars. 
Address “Bt, 


MALE STENOGRAPHER AND BOOKKEEPER 


In lumbering town Adirondack mountains. Must be rapid, 
accurate. In first letter send references and state salary. 
Address “K. 29,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A FIRST CLASS RETAIL YARD MAN. 


south side. 


care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








Man with from $3.000 to $8,000 to take an interest and 
management of yi urd. Good opening for the right party. 
Address “K. 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-YOUNG MAN STENOGRAPHER 
Experienced in lumber business for large Chicago 
Rapid and accurate in figures; $65 to start. 

Address “K. 20,” care AMERICAN 


firm. 
LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—AN ALL AROUND MAN 

For a retail yard in northern Indiana, to keep books, 
typewriter, do shipping, figure estimates, both 
millwork; bond required. Answer, giving age, 
references and salary ex cpected. 
Address Ee ty a 





operate 
lumber and 
experience, 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—FIRST CLASS BOOKKEEPER. 


are 





Only those with saw miil —— and handling of de 
tailed cost accounts — apply ive age, experience in full 
and reference. VHITING MANE FACTURING CO., 


Abingdon, Va. 


EXPERIENCED SASH & DOOR SALESMAN 
Wanted. One with acquaintance in central and southeastern 
territory preferred. Must have thorough knowledge of list 
and prices. Give references and sali iry required in applying. 

Address “KX. 6,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—COMBINATION BOOKKEEPER | AND 
Timber salesman for retail yard. Write, stating age, expe- 
rience, when and where and salary required. Address 
W. K. BORLAND, Oil City, Pa. 
“MANAGER. WANTED WITH $5, 000 TO $10,000 
To buy whole or controlling interest in retail lumber yard in 
California suburban beach town doing annual business $100,- 
000. Will make ~-<, proposition. No real estate included. 
Address YARD,” 530 San Fernando Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


WANTED-RETAIL YARD MANAGER. 














Western Indiana town of 5,000. Handling about sixty 
cars per year. Good opportunity for advancement for a 
nustler. State age, experience, present employment and 
salary expected. 

Address “KK. 48,° care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—ASSISTANT ESTIMATOR. 
Experienced estimator to figure sash and door lists. 
Address “K. 48,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—ENGINEER AND EDGERMAN 
In 35 M band mill. Will start about April 1. Engineer must 
have first class license. Only sober men need apply. 
BOORMAN LUMBER CO., Kalispell, Mont. 


TIMBER LANDS BOUGHT AND SOLD. 

There is no better medium published than the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN for bringing the buyers and sellers of timber 
lands together. Your ad in this department would be a 
business bringer. Don't wait but advertise now. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 


WANTED-—PLANING MILL MAN. 

We operate a retail yard with small mill in northern 
Indiana and want a man who is thoroughly familiar with 
that class of work to take charge of the mill end. We want 
a man with executive ability who can work in overalls as 
well as look after the clerical end. Would prefer a man 
with practical building experience capable of taking off and 
> millwork from architects’ plans. State full particulars. 

dress “J. 41,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED-—COMPETENT SAW MILL FOREMAN 
To take charge of three-band saw mill operating in Michigan, 
hardwood and hemlock timber; running days only. 

Address “J. 42,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—MANAGER FOR SMALL YARD 
In northeast Missouri. Must be good mixer and able to 
hold own against strenuous competition. 

Address “H. 18,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—MAN TO TAKE CHARGE 
Of 35 M circular mill. Would have to file and hammer cir- 
culars. Would prefer man who was also a sawyer. Steam 
feed, steam nigger, electric light. Day run only. Start 
May 1 to 15. Pine stock. Fare from Duluth, $3.60: Minne- 
apolis, $7. Also millwright who could do blacksmith work 
and file small owe Only sober men need apply. 
. LOCKHART & CO., Fort Francis, Ont. 











WANTED—MANAGER RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
Good Oklahoma town. Must furnish best references and 
be able to give bond. 





Address “H. 12,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAK 








| Wanted: Mill Mechanics | 


cme 





WANTED-—BAND SAW FILER 
To file all the saws in band and band resaw mill rur 
days only. Wisconsin hardwood and hemlock. Name, 
expected and references first letter. e 
Address “K. 26,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMA? 


WANTED-—A FIRST-CLASS EXPERIENCED 
Millwright with references. Capacity of mill 50 M per 
day. Duties to commence March 1. State salary wanted. 

THE FORT FRANCES LUMBER CO., LTD., 
Fort Frances, Ont. 


| Wanted: fumberSalesmen 


WANTED-—SALESMEN. 
Two or three first class lumber salesmen. State s 
give references and territory preferred in first letter. 
Address “K, 28,” care AMERICAN L UMBERMA 


WILL WANT SALESMEN. 

New mills in Idaho. Annual cut, 40 million, day 
Western white pine, large percent shop and better. A 
larch and fir. Wide-awake. bright, energetic salesmen 
be wanted, east and middle west. New mills will sta 
June 1. We want to get acquainted and —— all 
you. Probably on commission to start in. Give full 
ticulars as to the trade you now sell, average monthly 
References required. 

Address “a. 15," 

















AMERICAN LUMBERMA 


WANTED-—A COOK. 
One like McDonald, the cook, in ‘Forest Land.’ 
a book and read about him. $1.25. AMERICAN L UMB E i 
MAN, Publishers. 


WANTED-—SALESMAN 


To sell Pacific coast lumber and shingle products on com 
sion. Address “K. 2,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERM 


WANTED-—TRAVELING YELLOW PINE 
Salesman to sell as side line on commission Washington 
cedar shingles in Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma 
Texas; good ¢ ommission paid right party. 

Address “K. 3,” care AMERICAN LUMBEMA) 


WANTED-—SALESMEN TO SELL 
Shingles and lumber for Pacific coast manufacturer. 
Address “G care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


| Wanted: Employment — 


WANTED-—POSITION BAND SAW FILER. 
Experience, single or double cut. Prefer position 
Virginia or North Carolina. Satisfaction guaranteed 
Address “J. 36," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


EXPERT BAND SAWYER WANTS POSITION 
In yellow pine mill in Louisiana or vicinity. 
Address “J. 38," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


WANTED—POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER 
Or general office man by an experienced and compet 
accountant in the lumber business. ‘irst class referen: 

Address “K. 36,° care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


WANTED-—A POSITION AS FILER. 


care 






































Have had 20 years’ experience on band, rotary and gal 
in fast mills and all kinds of timber. Can give Al refé 


ence. 38 years old; sober and married. Can con 
at once. 


W. E. SWEANEY, 1814 Canal St., 7 
CRUSIERS, SURVEYORS AND ESTIMATORS. 


strictly 


New Orleans, La 





Timber lands surveyed, estimated and abstracted by 
best, practical, experienced men in the southwest. ( 
advise investors, millmen, homeseekers and fruit grow‘ 
regarding nomesteads, timber, cut over and government land 
Have number of good propositions on our files. Informati 
furnished free. teference, Fort Smith Bank & Trust © 
American National Bank. THOMPSON & HUNT, 

Lock Box 336, or Kennedy Bldg., Fort Smith, Ark 





SUPERINTENDENT AND FILER 


Wants position. Am also a miliwright Would like | 
tion in the south. Best of references 
Address “K. 34,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





COMPETENT MILLWRIGHT 


Wants position with good firm in south. 
J. M. CARPENTER. 
1648 Chicago Road, Chicas ro Heights, 1! 


WITH CHICAGO LUMBER COMPANY _ 
As buyer, salesman or office man. Ten years’ experienc 
Address “K. 35.” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


PLANING MILL FOREMAN WANTS POSITION. 
South preferred. Will work for $100 per month. ; 
Address “K. 41," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 



























